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ILLUSTRATIONS ON COVER 


Cabinet painted by Cipriani....November 
Chelsea, Rabbit. 15.6.) cdcnes<% Biche a #0 April 
Cherub Candlestick, Palissy....December 


eatrer cand | Standindet. «sis e-s« September 
Dinanderie Water Cistern........ October 
ania sOUtS OV OP OLiOd sie re css cies June 
Gate-Legged Table ..... Gaba geno February 
SAmMPMlErHe GOON atc cleieie cs sss ees January 
SHED ML CQMIECT IY UUs )<otene aigie’s aiels ele sieloia.e aie July 
Ship Model, H.M.S. Coronation..... May 
Stiegel Toilet Bottle....... caenieieearch 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Letitia Hart Alexander 
Eula Lee Anderson 
N. P. Babcock 
William Rose Benet 
Ralph M. Chait i 
Charles O. Cornelius 
W. P. Cresson 
Harrold E. Gillingham 
Mrs. Harrold E. Gillingham 
H. C. Hammond 
Dudley James 
Lucy Ashton Lewis 
Luke Vincent Lockwood 
G. H. McCall 
Louis R. Metcalfe 
Francis Loring Pyne 
Sore Reitz 
Sang M. Ho ’ 
Esther Singleton 
Annie Leakin Sioussat 
Gardner Teall 
LEADING ARTICLES 

Almanacs, Some old American— 

Esther Singleton, January, 1924 
aaah Glass— 


. P. Cresson, April, 1924 
American Fairy, Our— 

Esther Singleton December, 1923 
Bohemian Glass— 

Esther Singleton May, 1924 
Bow—Esther Singleton April, 1924 
Brown Collection, The— 

Esther Singleton, February, 1924 
Cameroon’s Superstitions. August, 1923. 


Carpet, Imperial Velvet Audience— 

Tudley James. May, 1924 
Carroll Homestead, Old— 

Annie Leakin Sioussat, July, 1924 
Centenary of the First Folio— 
. Esther Singleton November, 1923 
Chelsea China— 

Esther Singleton May, 1924 
Chinese Porcelains— 

February, 1924 

How to Study and 


By a Collector, 
Chinese Porcelains, 

Collect. Ralph M. Chait, July, 1924 
Chinese Prints—S. C. Reitz June, 1924 
Chippendale Chair— 

Esther Singleton, September, 1923 
Clearwater Collection of Silver— 

Esther Singleton, October, 1923 
Collecting by a Naval Officer— 

Letitia Hart Alexander, June, 1924 
Collection of Dolls, August, 1923. 
Damascus, the Famous. August, 1923. 
Derby and Chelsea-Derby— 

Esther Singleton, June, 1924 
Diary Recalls Low Cost of Living in 

Quaker City in 1816. August, 1923. 
Dinanderie 

Esther Singeton, October, 1923 
English and Irish Glass, Old— 


Esther Singleton July, 1924 
French Sporting Prints 

Louis R. Metcalfe, January, 1924 
Garvan Collection— 

Esther Singleton, May, 1924 
Gutenberg Bible, The— 

Francis Loring Pyne, Sept. 1923 
Heppelwhite Chair— i 

Esther Singleton, April, 1924 
Hooked Rugs— 

H. C. Hammond, June, 1924 
Huntington Books Sold. August, 1923. 
India Shawl— 

Esther Singleton, March, 1924 
Imagination, Force of. August, 1923. 
Jewelry, Antique— 

Esther -Singleton December, 1923 


Lambeth Bells, New Life of. August, 1923. 
Louisiana’s Colonial Dames— 

Lucy Ashton Lewis, May, 1924 
Making of a Plate— 

Charles Dickens, February, 1924 
Mediaeval Tournament— 

Esther Singleton, February, 1924 


Miniatures, Collection of. August, 1923. 
Mews, The, Buckingham’s Famous Stables, 
August, 1923. 
Pewter and Hints for Collecting— 
Esther Singleton, June, 1924 
Pincushions and Pins, Old— 
Mrs. Harrold E. Gillingham, July, 1924 


Publishers’ Announcement, August, 1923 
Saint-Porchaire, Faience of— 

G. H. McCall, April, 1924 
Secretary House, Maryland— 

Luke Vincent Lockwood, Nov. 1923 
Sheraton Chair, The— 

Esther Singleton, May, 1924 
Spanish Shawl, The— 

Esther Singleton, November, 1923 
Spode— 

Esther Singleton, January, 1924 
Stamp Collecting, Pleasures of— 

Gardner Teall, April, 1924 
Stiegel Glass— 

Francis Loring Pyne, March, 1924 
Sun-Dials, Pocket— 

Harrold E. Gillingham, Feb., 1924 
Top of the House, The— 

William Rose Benet, Sept. 1923 
Town Crier, The. August, 1923. 
Whieldon— 

Esther Singleton, March, 1924 
Wistarberg Glass— 

Esther Singleton, February, 1924 
Worcester China— 

Esther Singleton— July, 1924 

GENERAL SUBJECTS 
Adam, Robert. September, 1923, p. 18; 


April, 1924, pp. 21, 25, 26. 
Adams, Pygan. October, 1923, pp. 5, 8. 
Addison. Quoted, July, 1924, p. 16. 
Aesop’s Fables. September, 1923, p._7. 
Aiglon (L’), Death of, handkerchief. June, 


1924, p. 22. 

Aiguiére. October, 1923, p. 16. 

een ecoer Dr. Gerard. June, 1924, pp. 
24-25, 

Alexandria. September, 1923, p. 8 


Alger, Vue d’, handkerchief. June, 1924, 
Dre. 

Alhambra. April, 1924, pp. 6, 7. 

Alken, Henry. October, 1923, pp. 23, 28; 
April, 1924, p. 8. 

Alken, driving print. April, 1924, p. 8. 

Almanacs, Old American. January, 1924, 
pp. 17-18, 25-26. 

Alpujarras glass. April, 1924, pp. 6-7. 


Amatis, The. July, 1924, p. 19. 

American Fairy, Our. December, 1923, 
pp. 19-21. 

Analysis of Beauty (Hogarth). Septem- 


ber, 1923, p. 8 
Angel, by Luini. September, 1923, p. 25. 
Anglo-Dutch style. September, 1923, p. 5. 
Annapolis. September, 1923, p. 8. 
Antique Style. April, 1924, p. 26. 
Antiques in the Home. January, 1924, p. 32. 
Antiques in Season. December, 1923, p. 10. 


Antiquities of Athens. September, 1923, 
p. 18. 

Apostle Spoons. January. 1924, pp. 20-22. 

Aquamanile. October; 1923, p. 16. 


Arabic lily. 
Arnold, Benedict. 
Arras. October, 1923, p. 14. 


April, 1924, p. 9. 
October, 1923, p. 8. 


Arts-in-Trades Exhibition, | Waldorf-As- 
toria, p. 29. 
Asprey, John. November, 1923, p. 8. 


Astbury, Thomas. September, 1923, p. 24; 
November, 1923, p. 23. 


Astrolabes. February, 1924, pp. 3, 5. 

Attic, Charm of the. September, 1923, 
p. 14. 

Augsburg. May, 1924, p. 9. 

Austin, Josiah. May, 1924, p. 19. 

Avery, Miss, quoted. September, 1923, p. 
9; October, 1923, p. 7; May, 1924, 
p. 18. 

Babcock, N. P., poem to The Antiquarian. 
May. 1924, p. 21. 

Backus, Mrs. H. C. January, 1924, p. 12. 

Bacon, John. April, 1924, p. 3. 

Baldwin, Count of Flanders. October, 
1923, p. 13. 

Ball-and-Claw foot. September, 1923, p. 5. 

Balthazar, King of Chaldea.. January, 
1924, pp. 19, 16. 

Baltimore Museum of Art. September, 
1923, pp. 9, 20, 27-28. 

Barber, Edwin Atlee, quoted. October, 


1923, pp. 11, 12; November, 1923, p. 19. 
Baring, Maurice. September, 1923, p. 32. 


Barnaby Rudge. June, 1924, p. 23. 

Barr, Martin. July, 1924, p. 10. 

Barry, Standish. October, 1923, p. 7. 

Bartlett, Henrietta C., quoted. November, 
1923p, yeh 

Bartolozzi. September, 1923, p. 18; Janu- 
ary, 1924, p. 19; July, 1924, p. 13. 

Bateman, Hester. January, 1924, p. 13. 

Battersea Enamels. June, 1924, p. 30. 

Battersea Enamel Works. July, 1924, p. 12. 

Bayberries. January, 1924, p. 24. 

Beastiaries. October, 1923, p. 16. 

Belle Assemblée. September, 1923, pp. 


22023" 24: 

Bemis, William. June, 1924, pp. 12, 13, 

Bergamask Captain. June, 1924, p. 10. 

Bergamask Dance. June, 1924, p. 10. 

Bergamo. June, 1924, p. 10. 

wel rk ae Juliana. September, 1923, 
p. 

Bibles 


in New Amsterdam. December, 


SBE Bae StU), 
Bidri Ware. September, 1923, pp. 19, 
‘ October, 1923, p. 3; 
May, 1924, p. 18. 
Billingsley, William. 
Binns. quoted. May, 
1924, p. 12. 
Birds and Flowers in Japanese Art. Janu- 
ary, 1924, py 30, 
Birdwood, Sir George, 
ber, 1923, p.20. 
Black, Adam. May, 1924, p. 15. 
Blazes. July, 1924, p. 8. 
Bleeding Bowl. May, 1924, p. 17. 
Bloor, Robert. June, 1924, p. 14. 
Blue Boy, The. September, 1923, p. 10; 
November, 1923, p. 16. 


June, 1924, p. 11. 
1924, p. 6; June, 


quoted. Septem- 


Blumenthal, Mr. and Mrs. George. Sep- 
tember, 1923, p. 25. 
Boar’s Head Tavern, Eastcheap. June, ~ 


1924, p. 9 


Bocage. April, 1924, p. 5; May, 1924, 
pp. 4, 6. 

Bodleian Quarterly, quoted. February, 
1924, pp. 5, 


de 
Boelen, Hendricus. October, 1923, p. 7; 
May, 1924, p. 17. 
Boelen, Henry. October, 1923, p. 7. 
Boelen, Jacob. October, 1923, p. 7; May, 
19245, p17, 
Bohemia. May, 
Bohemian Glass. May, 1924, pp. 8-11. 
Bonaparte, Joseph. April, 1924, p. 17. 
Bone ash. April, 1924, p. 3. 
Bone China. January, 1924, p. 7. 
Bonnemaison, De. January, 1924, p. 14. 


1924, p. 8. 


Book, of St. Albans, The. September, 
19235) p2 30; 

Book, printed with movable type, first. 
September, 1923, p. 12. 


Book Shelf, Ye Olde. February, 1924, p. 
33; April, 1924, p. 32; May, 1924, p. 


34; June, 1924, p. 34; July, 1924, 
DP: .o4. 
Bosse, Abraham. September, 1923, p. 4. 
Boston. September, 1923, p. 8 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts. October, 
1923, p. 3. 

Bouillon, Godfrey de. October, 1923, p. 13. 

“Bourbon sprig.” June, 1924, p. 11. 

Bow. April, 1924, pp. 3-5; May, 1924, p. 
3; July, 1924, pp. 10, 12 

Bow, colors. April, 1924, p. 4. 

Bow, decorations, April, 1924, p. 4. 


Bow, figures. April, 1924, pp. 4-5. 
Bow, glaze. April, 1924, p. 4. 
Bow, Japan. April, 1924, p. 4. 


Bow, marks on. April, 1924, pp. 3, 26; 
May, 1924, p. 6. 


Bow, paste. April, 1924, p. 4. 

Brandenburg African Company. May, 
1924, + pan 1d 

Brasher, Ephraim. October, 1923, p. 8. 

Brass Handles and Key-Plates. February, 
1924, pp. 12-14, 32. 

Breck, Joseph, quoted. October, 1923, pp. 
21-22. 

Brides. July, 1924, p. 15. 

Brinner, John. September, 1923, p. 8. 

Britannia. June, 1924, p. 9. 

Brogniart, Alexander. January, 1924, p. 7. 

Brooklyn Museum. September, 1923, p. 21. 

Brunswick, Duke of. December, 1923, DP. 


July, 1924, p. 18. 


Brussels, lace. 
quoted. February, 


Bryce, James, 
pp. 22-23. 


1924, 


Bull fight, Goya. September, 1923, p. 29. 
Burano lace. July, 1924, p. 17. 
Burgundy, Lost Kingdom of 
December, 1923, p. 32. 
Burr, Aaron. April, 1924, p. 15. 
Burnett, Goy. William. April, 1924, p. 16. 


(review). 


Burt, Benjamin. May, 1924, p. 19. 
Burt, John. October, 1923, p. 8; May, 
1924, p. 19. 


Bushnell, Stephen W. April, 1924, p. 30. 
Cabildo, The. May, 1924, p. 20. 
Cabinet. September, 1923, p. 3. 
Cabinet-maker. September, 1923, p. 3. 
Cabinet Maker and Upholsterers Drawing- 
Book. May, 1924, p. 12. f 
Cabinet-maker and Upholsterers’ Guide. 
April, 1924, pp. 21, 25. 
Cabinet maker, Upholsterer and General 
Artists’ Encyclopaedia. May, 1924, p. 
15. 


Cabinet-maker, Colonial, Boston. Febru- 
ary, 1924, p. 12. é 
Cabinet-maker, Newburyport, Colonial. 


February, 1924, p. 14. F 
Cabinet-makers, New York, Colonial. Sep- 


tember, 1923, p. 21. 
Cabriole leg. September, 1923, p. 5. 
Calonne, M. de. September, 1923, p. 10. 
Cambrai. October, 1923, p. 14. 
Cameos. December, 1923, p. 12. 
Candles. January, 1924, p. 24. 


September, 1923, p. 29. 


Caprices, Goya’s. 
June, 1924, p. 9. 


“Cardinal’s Hat.” 
Carreau. September, 1923, p. 3. 
Carroll, Homestead, An Old. July, 1924, 


pp. 24-25. 
Cary, John. October, 1923, p. 5, 6. 
September, 1923, pp. 


Carysfort, Earl of. 

VARS Shils 

Casey, Samuel. October, 1923, p. 6. 

Cashew. September, 1923, p. 4. 

Casters. May, 1924, p. 19. 

Catherine Howard, wife of Henry VIII. 
May, 1924, p. 25. 

Caudle-cup. May, 1924, p. 17. 

Caughley. September, 1923, p. 15; Janu- 
ary, 1924, p. 8. 

Cauliflower tea-pots. March, 1924, pp. 8, 9. 


Caylus. September, 1923, p. 18. 
Ceszinsky, quoted. May, 1924, pp. 12, 
13-14. 


Chair, Chinese. September, 1923, p. 7. 
Chair, Chippendale. September, 1923, pp. 
3-8. 


Chair, Conversation. May, 1924, p. 15. 
Chair, Cromwell. September, 1923, p. 4. 
Chair, crown-back. September, 1923, p. 5. 
Chair, fancy. January, 1924, p. 5. 

Chair, Heppelwhite. April, 1924, pp. 21-26. 
Chair, low-backed. September, 1923, p. 4. 
Chair, Rubens. September, 1923, p. 4. 
Chair, Sheraton, May, 1924, p. 12-15. 
Chair, Wainscot. September, 1923, p. 4. 
Chairs, Chinese. September, 1923, p. 6. 
Chairs, French. September, 1923, pp. 6, Te 
Chairs, Gothic. September, 1923, p. 6. 
Chairs, ladder-back. September, 1923, p. 6. 
Chairs, ribbon-back. September, 1923, p. 6. 
Chairs, Washington. November, 1923, p. 

5 


15, 
Chalice, Antioch. April, 1924, pp. 12-13. 
Chamberlain and Bloor. January, 1924, 


ip GE 
Chamberlain and Son. July, 1924, pp. 10, 


4, 

Chamberlain, Humphrey. July, 1924, p. 
U3: 

Chamberlain, Robert. July, 1924, pp. 19, 
se 

Chamberlain Worcester. July, 1924, pp. 


June, 1924, p. 11. 
October, 1923, p. 14. 


Charleston. September, 1923, p. 8. 
Chaucer, Nonne Priestess of. April, 1924, 


Dee 
Chelsea. April, 1924, p. 3; May, 1924, 

pp. 3-6; July, 1924, p. 10. 
Chelsea, artists. May, 1924, p. 6. 
Chelsea, animals. May, 1924, p. 6. 
Chelsea-Derby. May, 1924, p. 3. 
Chelsea figures. May, 1924, p. 5. 
Chelsea, glaze. May, 1924, p. 3, 
Chelsea, marks on. May, 1924, p. 6. 
Chelsea, paste. May, 1924, p. 3. 
Chelsea rabbit. April, 1924, p. 8. 
Chelsea works. June, 1924, p. 13. 


“Chantilly,” flower. 
Charles the Bold. 


Chest. September, 1923, p. 3. 
Chew, Beverly, quoted. November, 1923, 
Dp. 20: 


Cheyne Walk. May, 1924, p. 3. 
Chicago, Institute of Fine Arts. 
ber, 1923. p. 28: 
China, Colonial. September, 1923, p. 24. 
Chinese Audience Carpet. May, pp. 30-31. 
Chinese carving. October, 1923, p. 19. 
Chinese Ceramics, first work on. April, 
1924, p. 30. 
Chinese Embroidery. 


Decem- 


September, 1923, p. 


8. 
Chinese Exhibition, Newark. December, 


1923, pp. 17-18. 


Chinese Ivory Balls. October, 1923, p. 19. 
Chinese porcelains. February, 1924, pp. 


15-17, 32. 
June, 1924, p. 26. 


Chinese prints. 
Chinese Velvets. May, 1924, p. 30. 


Chinoise style, tapestry in. Frontispiece, 
September, 1923. 
Chinoiserie. September, 1923, p. 6. 


Chip Hat, The. January, 1924, p. 19. 

Chippendale, Irish. June, 1924, p. 25. 

Chippendale, Thomas. September, 1923, p. 
5; April, 1924, pp. 21, 24, 25; May, 
1924, pp. 12, 13. 

Chippendale Chair. September, 1923, pp. 
-8. F 

Chippendale chairs. September, 1923, p. 

Chippendale furniture (American made). 
September, 1923, p. 8. 

Chocolate pots. ~October, 1923, p. 19. 

Christie’s. September, 1928, p. 30; Janu- 
ary, 1924, p. 20. 

Christmas Candles. December, 1923, p. 10. 

Christmas Tree. December, 1923, p. 29. 

Church, A. H., quoted. September, 1923, 
ps 183: July, 1924, pp. 11 13, 14. 

Cipriani. September, 1923, p. 18; April, 
1924. p. 26; May, 1924, p: 14; July, 
1924, p. 13. 

Clarke, James. October, 1923, p. 6. 

Classic style, rage for. September, 1923, 

18 
1923, 


p. : 
Clearwater, Alphonso T. October, 


p. 4. 
Clearwater Collection. October, 1923, pp. 


Clérisseau. September, 1923, p. 18. 

Clipper ships. July, 1924, pp. 20-21. 

Clive, Kitty. April, 1924, p. 5. 

Clock, Col. William Trent’s. April, 1924, 
Di 6: 

Cockpit Hill Earthenware Manufactory. 


June, 1924, p. 13. 
Coddington Kitchen. June, 1924, p. 17. 
Coddington, William. June, 1924, p. 15. 
Cohen, Mendes I. June, 1924, p. 28. 
Collection, Altmann. October, 1923, p. 22. 
Collection, Avery. January, 1924, p. 21. 


Collection, Bliss. October, 1923, p. 22. 

Collection, Bonaparte, Elizabeth Patterson. 
September, 1923, p. 28. 

Collection, Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
October, 1923, p. 22. 

Collection, Brown. February, 1924, pp. 
18-21. 

Collection, Cattadori. February, 1924, p. 
30s 

Collection, Clearwater. October, 1923, 


Pp. 9-7. 

Collection, Cohen, Mrs. De Witt. June, 
1924, pp. 21-23. 

Collection, Cohen, Mendes I. June, 1924, 
p. 28: 

Collection, Conrad. September, 1923, p. 
28. 

Collection, Conway. February, 1924, p. 35. 

Collection, Duke, Caroline Coleman, De- 
cember, 1923, pp. 5-9; January, 1924, 


Dp: (30: 
Collection, Duveen. October, 1923, p. 17. 
Collection, Evans. February, 1924, p. 6. 
Collection, Fahnestock. July, 1924, p. 15. 
Collection, Goodale. April, 1924, p. 5. 
Collection, Haines Halsey. September, 
1923 apa ls. 
Collection, Kahn, Otto H. October, 1923, 
22 


p. 22, 
Collection, Laird. February, 1924, p. 34. 


Collection, Lalor, John October, 
1923, p. 22. 

Collection, Lans. January, 1924, p, 29. 

Collection, Lehmann. October, 1923, Pp. 
WZ, 

Collection, Montilor. January, 1924, p. 
30. 

Collection, J. P. Morgan. October, 1923. 
pp. 17, 22. : 

Collection, Myers, Louis Guerineau. Janu- 
ary, 1924, p. 5. 


Collection, Nash. June, 1924, p. 23, 

Collection, Nolen. October, 1923, p. 28; 
November, 1923, pp. 8, 13-15; Febru- 
ary, 1924, p. 34. 


Collection, Oppenheim. Oct., 1923, p. 17. 

Collection, Perry, Marsden J. January, 
1924, pp. 21, 22. 

Collection, Peters. January, 1924, p. 29. 

Collection, Reiza Khan Monif. January, 
1924, p. 29. 

Collection, Robinson, Sir Joseph B. 
tember, 19235, p. (30: 

Collection, Rothschild, Baronne Edmond 
de. September, 1923, p. 30. 

Collection, Shakespeare. Dec. 1923, p. 9. 

Collection, Shaw. October, 1923, p. 22. 


Sep- 


Collection, John Wells Co. October, 
1923, “ps 22. : 

Collection, Wray. February, 1924, p. 6. 

Collectors, Shakespeare. November, 1923, 
pp. 17-18, 20, 

“Colly flower’ coffee pots. September, 
1923, p. 24. See Cauliflower tea-pots. 


1924, p. 29; June, 1924, pp. 31-32. 


Colonial Arms. October, 1923, p. 28. 

Colonial China. September, 1923, p. 24. 

Colonial Dames, Headquarters of. April, 
1924, pp. 15-17; May, 1924, pp, 20- 
21; June, 1924, pp. 15-17; July, 1924, 
pp. 24-25. 

Colonial Dames, Louisiana, room. ) , 
1924, pp. 29-21. 

Colonial Dames, Massachusetts, head r- 


ters of. June, 1924, pp. 15-17. 
Colonial Scere Maryland. July, 1924, 
Pp. "a0. 
Colonial Dames, New Jersey. April, 1924, 
pp. 15-17. 


Conversation chair. May, 1924, p. 15. 

Cooper, Peter. May, 1924, pp. 22, 24. 

Copeland and Garrett. January, 1924, p. 9. 

Copeland plate, making of. February, 
1924, pp. 27-30. 

Copeland, William. Jan., 1924, p. 8. 

Copeland, William Taylor. Jan., 1924, p. 9. 


Coquemar. October, 1923, pp. 16, 17 

Coral. December, 1923, p. 12. 

Cordonnet. July, 1924, p. 16. 

Coronation, H.M.S., ship model. May, 
1924, p. 11. 


Counterpanes, pewter. 
Cowell, William. 


Craft, Thomas. April, 1924, p. 3. 

Cremona, July, 1924, p. 19. 

Crown Derby. June, 1924, p. 12. 

Crown Derby Japan Ware. June, 1924, 
pp. 12ye3e 

Crowninshield, Edward A. 
1923, p. 28. ne 


Cup-plates, gldss. October, 1923, pp. 12, 31. 
Cups, ancient. April, 1924, p. 13. 
Currier, Nathaniel. December, 1923, p. 15. 
Currier & Ives. December, 1923, pp. 14- 
16, 18; April, 1924, p. 35 (sale). 
Currier & Ives, Farm Scenes, and Coun- 


June, 1924, p. 8,9. 
October, 1923, p. 5. 


December, 


try Life. June, 1924, pp, 18-19, 29. 
Currier es Ives, fishing print. May, 1924, 
Pp, 


Currier & Ives yachts and clipper ships. 
July, 1924, pp. 20-21. 


Cushions. September, 1923, p. 4. 

Cut glass Knobs. Oct. 1923, p. 18. 

Damascening. Sept., 1923, pp. 20, 21. 

Danforth, Samuel. Jan., 1924, pp. 17, 18. 

Davanzati Palace Collection. September, 
1923, p. 26. 

Decatur, Stephen, salver of. October, 
1923, p. 6. 

De Forest, Lockwood. September, 1923, 
pp. 20, 27. 

Derby. April, 1924, p. 3. 

Derby. ae 1924, p. 11-14; July, 1924, 
ps 10: 


Derby-Chelsea. May, 1924 ek oe 

Derby, biscuit figures. June. ieee: p. 12. 

Derby, colors. June, 1924, pp. 11-12. 

Derby, decorations. June, 1924, p. 11. 

Derby, glaze. June, 1924, p. 12. 

Derby gold. June, 1924, p. 11. 

Derby-Japan, patterns. January, 1924, pp. 
8, 9; June, 19247. ppd ds. 

Derby, marks on. June, 1924, p. 14. 

Derby, paste. June, 1924, p. 12. 

Derby, vases. June, 1924, pp. 12-13. 

Desk, Aaron Burr’s. April, 1924, p. 15. 

Dials. February, 1924, p. 4. 

Diamond cross. April, 1924, p. 11. 

Diane de Poitiers. April, 1924, p. 20. 

Dickens, Charles. February, 1924, pp. 27- 
30; June, 1924 pi 23; 

Dickenson, Major-General Philemon. April, 

1924, p. 16. 
Dickenson, Mrs. S. Meredith. April, 1924, 
Pps lo yelze 

Dinanderie. October, 1923, pp. 13-17. 

Dinant. October, 1923, p. 13. 

Diocletian’s Palace. September, 1923, p. 
18; April, 1924, p. 26. 

Doolittle, Amos. June, 1924, p. 23. 

Drawing-room, Tudor. Sept., 1923, p. 4. 


Duesbury, William, April, 1924, p. 3; 
eet 1924, p. 3; June; 1924,) pp: 
Duesbury, William -II. June, 1924, pp. 


Dueshaey William III. June, 1924, pp. 


Duffield, Benjamin. October, 1923, p. 8. 
Duffield. Edward. October, 1923, p. 8. 
Dulwich Gallery. September, 1923, p. 10. 
Dummer, Jeremiah. October, 1923, p. 63 
May, 1924, p. 17; June, 1924, p. 23. 


Dunn, Cary. May, 1924, p. 19, 
Du Pont, Mrs. Coleman. Jan., 1924, p. 11. 


Dutch Pottery and Tiles (review). De- 
cember, 1923, p. 33. 

East India Company (Dutch). Septem- 
ber, 1923, p. 4. 

East India Company (English). Septem- 
ber, 1923, p. 4. 

Echoes from the Galleries. September, 


1923, p. 30; November, 1923, p. 29; 
December, 1923, p. 31; January, 1924, 
p. 29; February, 1924. p. 32; March, 
1924, p. ..; April, 1924, p. 35; May, 


tian Collector, first American. 

1924, p. 28. 

Eleg ce in Colonial Amcrica. 
ber, 1923, p. 22. 

EllissoiieeD:, quoted. Jan., 1924, p. 21. 

Ely, ilss. Alfred, quoted. February, 1924, 
PPaweey 35. 

Embroidery, Chinese. Sept., 1923, p. 8. 

“English Dresden,’ The. May, 1924, p. 6. 

Epiphany. January, 1924, pp, 10, 16. 

Fahnestock, Mrs. Harris, Collection. July, 
1924, pp. 15-18. 2 


Egy June, 


Septem- 


Faience, Saint Porchaire. April, 1924, pp. 
-20. 
Falls, Mrs. De Witt Clinton. January, 
1924, p. 12. 


Fan, Louis XV. June, 1924, p. 20. 


Fancy Chair. January, 1924, Duo 

Fancy chairs. April, 1924, p. 16. 

Far East, Influence on furniture. Sep- 
tember, 1923, p. 4. 

Fashion Plates, Old. September, 1923, 
pp. 22-24, 

Fearon, Henry B., quoted. October, 
1923, p. 19. 


Feng Huang, Phoenix Bird. March, 1924, 
p. 34; April, 1924, p. 34; May, 1924, 

Ds os 

Fenton, Lavinia. September, 

Fielding, Henry, song, quoted. 
ber, 1923, p. 6. 

First Folio, Shakespeare. September, 
1923, p. 30; November, 1923, pp. 21-23. 

Fishing Paents Currier & Ives. May, 


1924, p. 
ane and Barr. July, 1924, pp. 10, 13, 


1923, p. 31. 
Novem- 


Flint ee House, first American. Febru- 
ary, 1924, p. il. 
Folger, Henry C. September, 


1923, p. 
12; November, 1923, p. 17. 


Fortune Teller, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sep- 
tember, 1923, p. 26. 

Franklin, Benjamin. Jan., 1924, p. 26. 

Franklin, Benjamin, handkerchief. June, 
1924, Pp: 23. 

Fraser, Duncan, room by. April, 1924, p. 
24 


Frye, Thomas. April, 1924, pp. 3, 4. 
Fuggers, The. May, 1924, p. 9. 
Furniture, American, Seventeenth Century. 
May, 1924, pp. 26-27. 
Furniture, Spanish. April, 1924, p. 9. 


Furniture, Twentieth Century. February, 
1924, p. 7. 

Fust, Johannes. September} 1923, p. 12. 

Gainsborough. September, 1923, p. 10. 

Garnets. December, 1923, p. 12. 

Garrett Mansion. September, 1923, p. 27. 

Garrett, Miss Mary. Sept., 1923, p. 28. 


Garrett, Thomas. January, 1924, p. 9. 
Garrick, David. September, 1923, p. 6. 
Garvan, Francis P. May, 1924, p. 16. 
Gentleman and Cabinet-Makers Director. 


September, 1923, p. 6; April, 1924, pp. 
21-24. 
Gentleman’s Magazine, The. September, 


1923, p. 22; July, 1924, p. 10. 
Ghent. October, 1923, p. 14. 
Gilbert, Cass, quoted. October, 1923, p. 9. 


Gilbert, W. S. September, 1923, p. 31; 
June, 1924, p. 8. 
Glass, Alpujarras. April, 1924, pp. 6-7. 


Glass, Belfast. July, 1924, p. 7. 

Glass, Bohemian. May, 1924, pp. 8-11. 

Glass, Bristol. July, 1924, p. 7. 

Glass, colored. February, 1924, p. 10. 

Glass, Cork. July. 1924, p. 7. 

Glass, cut (Bohemian). May, 1924, p. 10. 

Glass, cut (English). May, 1924, p. 11; 
July, 1924, pp. 5-9. 

Glass, Drumrea. July, 1924, p. 7. 

Glass, English. July, 1924, pp. 5-9. 

Glass, Flint. July, 1924, p. 6. 

Glass, Irish. July, 1924, pp. 5-9. 

Glass, La Granja. November, 1923, p. 19; 
April, 1924, p. 6. 

Glass, Murano. February, 1924, p. 11. 

Glass, ruby. May, 1924, p. 11. 

Glass, Sandwich. October, 1923, pp. 11, 
12, 31-32. 

Glass, Spanish. November, 1923, p. 19. 

Glass, Stiegel. 

Glass, Stourbridge. July, 1924, p. 7. 


Glass, Waterford. July, 1924, pp. 6-9. 

Glass, Wistarberg. February, 1924, pp. 
9-11. 

Glass-blowing. April, 1924, p. 27, 

Glass, Brown Collection of. February, 

; 1924, pp. 18-21. 

a arlin Touch. April, 1924, p. 
1 


Glass Cutting. July, 1924, 6. 

Glass cutting, designs in. fuly, 1924, 8. 

Glass, engraving on. May, 1924, p. 10. 

Glass Knobs. October, 1923, p. 18. 

Glass in Riiks Museum. Sept., 1923, p. 28. 

Glass painted by Dutch artists. Septem- 
ber, 1923, p. 28. 

Glass houses, Bohemian. May, 1924, pp. 
9, E 

Glassworks, October, 1923, 
tel le 


Jamestown. 


Goat and Bee Jug. May, 1924, pp. 3, 33. 
Goelet, Philip: October, 1923, p. 7; May, 


1924, pat? 

Golf Attitude, A., Clinton Scollard. De- 
cember, 1923, Dowase 

Goodale collection. April, 1924, p. 5. 

Goodyear, W. H., quoted. December, 
1923, p. 13. 

Gordon, eae. vores) handkerchief, June, 
1924, p. 23. 


Gothic ae September, 1923, p. 5. 
Goya, painting by. September, 1923, p. 29. 
Grainger, George. July, 1924, p. 14. 
Grainger, Lee & Co. July, 1924, Dael4 
Grainger, Thomas. July 1, 1924, p. 14. 
Grainger Worcester. July, 1924, p. 14. 
Granada. April, 1924, p. 6. 

Granby, Marquis of. April, 1924, pp. 4, 5. 
ne Fire of London, 1666. June, 1924, 


8. 
“Great Republic,” The. July, 1924, 20. 


Greek Vases. November, 1923, pp. 24. 25. 

Greene, Rufus. May, 1924, Powl7. 

Grenadier’s Cap. January, 1924, p. 27. 

Grosvenor House, London. September, 
19235) p. 10; 

Guelphs, Treasure of the. December, 
1923, (pa 24s 

Gueridons. June, 1924, p. 20. 

Gunnings, The. January, 1924, p. 19. 

Gutenberg Bible. September, 1923, p. 11; 
December, 1923, p. 9. 

Gutenberg, Johannes. Sept. 1923, p. 12. 

Hackwood. September, 1923, p. 17. 

Hall Marks on London Plate. Dec. 1923, 
p. 26-27; Jan. 1924, p. 28, 30. 

Sa a Ts Haines. Quoted, Oct. 1923, 


Hastion: Lady. July, 1924, p. 13. 
Hamilton, Sir William. Sept. 1923, p. 18. 
Hancock, John. June, 1924, p. 15. 
Hancock, Robert. July, 1924, ie AE 
Hancock, Sampson. June, 1924, p. 14. 
Handkerchiefs, Events. June, 1924, p.21- 


Zoe 
Hanseatic League. Oct. 1923, p. 14. 
Charles, portrait of. 


Hardy, Sir Sept. 
May, 1924, p. 


1923, p. 21. 
Harrison, Mrs. Benjamin. 
28. 
Harrison. Description of England, quoted. 
June, 1924, p. 8. 
Hartshorne, quoted. May, 1924, p. 8. 
Haywood, Arthur H. Quoted, Jan. 1924, 
pe 24, 32. 
Henri II., Faience of. April, 1924, p. 18- 
April, 1924, p, 23. 
April, 1924, p. 21-26. 
1923, p. 18; April, 


Heppelwhite, quoted. 

Heppelwhite chair. 

Herculaneum. Sept. 
1924, p. 26. 


Herschel, Sir William. 
Hewitt, Abram S. 
Hewitt, Eleanor. May, 1924, p. 22. 
Hewitt Museum. May, 1924, p. 22-24. 
Hewitt, Sarah Cooper, May, 1924, p. 22. 
Heylyn, Edward. April, 1924, p. 3. 
Highboy. Oct. 1923, p. 18. 
Hill, Sir Rowland. April, 1924, p. 28. 
Hilton, Martha. Oct. 1923, p. 7. 
Hodgson, Mrs. Willoughby, quoted. Jan. 
1924, p. 8; June, 1924, p. 11-12, 23; 
July, 1924) p. 10: 


Hogan, Mrs. Jefferson. Jan. 1924, p. 12. 
Hogarth. Sept. 1923, p. 31. 
Hogarth, quoted. Sept. 1923, p. 8. 
Holbein. May, 1924, p. 25. 
Holdship| Richard. July, 1924, p. 27. 
Holly. Dec. 1923, p. 30. 
“Honey-gold.” June, 1924, p. 11. 
Hooked Rugs. June, 1924, p. 3-6. 
Hopwood, William.- Sept. 1923, p. 
House, William. Oct. 1923, p. 6. 
Howard, Montague, quoted. Jan. 
p. 28. = 
Full;, Isaac. 


Sept, 1923, p, 19. 
May, 1924, p. 22. 


23-24. 
1924, 


Oct. 1923, p. 8. 

Hull, John. Oct. 1723) p. 6, 9. 

Huntington, Henry Sept. 1923, p. 
10; Nov. 1923, e 17 18. 

Hutchinson, Anne. Oct. 1923, p. 

Betchmece Sir John Hely. June, 
ps .12. 

Hutchinson Vase. June, 1924, p. 12. 


Imari ware. June, 1924, p. 12. 
Incroyable, The. May, 1924, p. 15. 
Inhalation, Lift of. April, 1924, p. 13. 
Inkstand of 1776. Dec. 1923, p. 29. 
Innocent X., portrait of, Sept. 1923, p. 4. 
International Garden Club. Jan. 1924, p. 
sth 
Ironstone China. Jan, 1924, p. 9. 
Ives, James M. Dec. 1923, p. 15. 
Irving, Washington. April, 1924, Dan/gaele 
Ivins, anes M., quoted. Sept. 1923, 


June, 1924, p, 22. 


5. 
1924, 


Pp. 
fecuaee ‘handkerchief. 
James IJI., Duke of York. May, 1924, 
i aS 
Jamestown Glassworks. Oct. 1923, p. 11. 
Japan pattern, on china. July, 1924, p. 
13-14. 


Jaspar, 
Jasper ware. Sept. 1923, 
Jewelry, Antique. Dec. 1923, p. 11-12. 
Jewelry, cut steel. Dec. 1923, p. 12. 
Jewelry, Hungarian. Dec. 1923, p. 34. 
Jewels, Dutch Colonial. Dec. 1923, p. 22. 
cee Sg Robert Underwood. Dec. 1923, 
p. " 
Joiner. Sept. 1923, p. 3. 
Jonson, Ben. Jan. 1924, p. 26. 
Josephine, Empress. Dec. 1923, p. 30. 
Jumblies, Lear’s. April, 1924, p. 14. 
Kahn, Mr. & Mrs. Otto H. Sept. 


p.. 25; 

Kauffman, Angelica. Sept. 1923, p. 18; 
April, 1924, p. 26; May, 1924, p. 14; 
July, 1924, p. 13. 

Kean, Michael. June, 1924, p. 13. 

Keats, John. Sept. 1923, p. 19. 

Kingsley, Darwin P. Nov. 1923, pa lds 20: 

Kouchakji, quoted. April, 1924, p. 13: 

Kuft work. Sept. 1923, p. 21. 

Kunckel, Johann. May, 1924, p. 11. 

Lace. July, 1924, p. 15-18. 

Lace, Bobbin. July, 1924, p. 16. 

Lace, Brussels. July, 1924, p. 18. 

Lace, Burano. July, 1924, p. 17. 

Lace, craze for. July, 1924, p. 16. 

Lace, Flemish. July, 1924, p. 18. 


Hae of Tarshish. Jan. 1924, p. 


p. 18. 


1923, 


Lace, French. July, 1924, p. 17. 
Lace, Mechlin. July, 1924, Paels: 
Lace, Milano. July, 1924, p: 17. 


July, 1924, p. 16, 

Lace Point. July, 1924, p. 16-18. 

Lace, Valenciennes. July, 1924, p. 18. 
La Granja Glass. Nov. 1923, p. 19; April, 


Lace, Pillow. 


1924, p. 

Laidlaw, Mrs. James Lees. Jan. 1924, 
Dale 

Lang, Andrew, poetical works of. Sept. 
1923, p. 3 

Lantern, at the Sign of the. April, 1924, 
p. 30-31; May, 1924, p. 30-31; June, 
1924, p. 26; July, 1924, p. 28. 

Lantern, Ship. July, 1924, p. 27. 

Le Brun, Mme. Vigée, portrait by. Feb. 

\ 19242 'p 26; 

Leeds. » Sept. 1923, p. 15. 


Lehmann, Caspar. 
Lehmann, Philip. 
19230 po: 


eo) Xp portrait’ of: | Sept. 1923, p.) 4. 

Letter Box. Feb. 1924; p, 31; March, 
1924, p. 34-35; April, 1924, p. 33, 34; 
May 1, 1924, p. 31. 

Levy, Miss Florence N. Sept. 1923, p. 27. 


May, 1924, p. 9, 10. 
Sept. 1923, p. 263 Oct. 


Libbey, eat: Drummond. May, 1924, 
Deco. 

eae vitae Harry Lee.” Dec. 1923, 

Tincsla in White House. Feb. 1924, p. 
23. 

Lincoln family. Feb. 1924, p. 23, 

Linenfold panelling. Dec. 1923, p. 24. 

Littler, William. June, 1924, p. 13. 

Livingston, Major Henry, Dec, 1923, p. 
25. 

Livre de Légumes. Sept. 1923, p. 6. 

Lockwood, Luke Vincent, quoted. July, 


1924, p. 22-23. 
Longton Hall, June, 1924, p. 13. 
London Magazine. Sept. 1923, p. 22. 


Lowestoft. June, 1924, p. 17; July, 1924, 
p. 

Bunt = Deer 19235 pi 13s 

Lure of Amateur Collecting, by G. B. 
Dexter. Nov. 1923, p. 28. 

Lustre, Italian Silver. Dec. 1923, p. 28. 

Macheath. Sept. 1923, p. 31. 

Macquoid, Percy, quoted. Jan. 1924, p. 
22 May, 1924 po 15. 

Madonna medallion. April, 1924, p. 11. 

Maggini. July, 1924, p. 19. 

Magi, Three. Jan. 1924, p. 10, 13, 16. 

Mahogany. Sept. 1923, p. 4, 7. 

Mahogany, San Domingo. June, 1924, p. 
25. 

Mail Coach (Pollard). Feb. 1924, p, 8. 


July, 1924, p. 20. 


Majestic, size of. 
1923, p. 30-32. 
1923, p. 


Ma-Jong. Nov. 
EA a illuminated. Sept. 


Marck, William de la. Oct. 1923, p. 13. 
Maria Theresa. May, 1924, p. 11. 


Marie Antoinette, Court of. June, 1924, 
D's la23; 

Marlborough foot. May, 1924, p. 14. 

Maryland Colonial Dames, headquarters. 
July, 1924, p. 24-25. 

Marqueterie. Jan. 1924, p. 22. 

Masonic handkerchief. June, 1924, p. 23. 

Massé, quoted. June, 1924, p. 7, 9. 

Massys, Quentin. Jan. 1924, p. 16. 


Mazarin Bibles. 
Mazarin, Cardinal. 


Sept. 1923, p. ae 12, 
Sept. 1923, 12. 


Mechlin, lace. July, 1924, p. 16, 18. 

Medici, ’Giuliano de, by Botticelli. Sept. 
1923; p. 25, 

Meissen. May, 1924, p. 4. 

Meissonier. Sept. 1923. p. 6. 


Ackermann’s, Regent St., London, Sept. 


1923, p. 22. 


Adoration of the Kings, 
Sept. 1923, p. 13. 


Adoration of the fee 
Jan. 1924, p. 16. 


Agate tea-pots. March, 1924, p. 8. 

Alpujarras Glass. April, 1924, DO; ies 

American Lady, The, by Mme. Le Brun. 
Feb. 1924, p. iM 


Anglo-Dutch chair. Sept. 1923, p. 7. 
Apostle Spoon. Jan. 1924, p. 20. 


Quentin Massys. 


Astrolabe, Persian. Feb. 1924, p. 3. 

Banjo clocks. Nov. 1923, p. 13. 

Beauvais Tapestry, Royal, Frontispiece. 
Sept. 1923. 

Bedroom in Whipple House, Ipswich. 
Dec. 1923, 9: 23, 

Bergamask Captain, by Moroni. June, 
1924, p. 10. 


Bohemian Glass. May, 1924, p. 9, 10. 

Bohemian Glass Pokal. May, 1924, p. 8. 

Bow Candlestick. April, 1924, p, 3. 

Bow figurines. April, 1924, p. 26. 

Bow, marks on. April, 1924, p. 26. 

Brass re and keyplates. Feb. 
p. 


Brazier, by John Burt. Oct. 1923, p. 7. 
Brown Collection. Feb. 1924, p. i9, 20. 
Bull Fight, by Goya. Sept. 1923, p. 29, 
Candlesticks. Jan. 1924, p. 24, 
Genoa Howard, Holbein. May, 
p 

Cauliflower Ware. March, 
Chalice of Antioch. April, TOP ay Me. 
Chelsea China, Marks. May, 1924, p. 6. 
Chelsea ware. May, 1924, p. 4, . 6. 
pacigce: Derby China. June, 1924, po ii; 


1924, 


1924, 


1924, p. 8, 9. 


hay Porcelain Mandarin Vases, Fron- 
tispiece, Oct. 1923, 

Chinese Prints. June, 1924, p. 26. 

Chinese screen. Dec, 1923, p. 18, 

Secs sonew velvet carpet. May, 1924, 
p 

Chintz, old. Feb, 1924, p. 31, 

Chippendale armchair. "Sept. 1923 Spade 

ores Ladderback chair. Sept. 1923, 
Ds 5. 

Chippendale Ribbon back chair. Sept 
1923, p. 4, 

Chocolate Pot, by Edward Winslow. Oct 
1923; p. 6: 

Clipper Ship, “Great Republic.” July, 
1924, py 21. 

Coffee ee Pygan Adams. Oct. 1923, 
p:. 5: 

Coffee Poy Ephraim Brasher. Oct. 1923, 
Pp. J. 

Colonial Dames of Louisiana, room of. 
May, 1924, p. 20, 21. 

Colonial Dames of Maryland, rooms of. 


July, 1924, p. 24, 25, 


Colonial Dames of Massachusetts, Quincy 
Homestead. June, 1924, p. 15, Gs AU, 

Colonial Dames rooms (New Jersey). 
April; 1924, p. 15, 16, 17. 

Coral Necklace, Frontispiece. Dec. 1923. 

Countess of Spencer, stipple engraving by 
Bartolozzi. Jan. 1924, p. 19. 

Court cupboard. March, 1924, Dwell, 13. 

Cut Glass Decanters, pitchers, candlestick, 


table pieces, drinking- glasses. Oct. 
1923, p. 24-25, 
Democratic Rose Quilt. Oct. 1923, p. 20. 


Derby china, marks on. June, 1924, p. 14. 
Derby plates. June, 1924, p, 13. 

Dial, ring. Feb. 1924, p. 6, 7. 

Dial Ivory book. Feb. 1924, Pee, 4: 
Dial silver with plummet. Feb. 1924, p. 6. 
Dial, Portable. Feb. 1924, p. 4. 


Dial. block window. Feb. 1924, p. 5. 

Diamond cross. April, 1924, p. 11. 

Doge’s Palace and Piazza of St. Mark’s, 
Canaletto. March, 1924, p. 17. 

Dorsetshire Fishermen and their Catch. 
March, 1924, p. 10. 

Double candlestick Dinanderie. Oct. 1928, 
Dp. 

ppelieh Renesas Room. Oct. 1923, 
p. 29, 

Ewer, or Aquamanile, Dinanderie. Oct. 
1923, p. 14, 15, 

Faience, Saint Porchaire. April, 1924, 
pm. 18, 195 20. 

Flacker Shooting, Henry Alken. Oct. 
1923, p. 23. 

Flower Piece, - Van Spaendonck. April, 
1924, p. 10. 

Formal ie Halle Oct. 1925, spo 0: 


Furniture, American, Seventeenth Century. 
May, 1924, p. 27. 

Glass, English Engraved. March, 
Dad; 


Cosimo Tura. 


1924, 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Glass_ toilet bottle, Amethyst, Stiegel. 
March, 1924, p. 18. 

Goat and "Bee Jug, Chelsea. May, 1924, 
Pp. 


Gold ae Dec, 1923)p..i2. 

Gold and Enamel spoon, fork and knife, 
owned by Duke of Cumberland. Dec. 
1923, p. 24. 

Gold Necklace owned by Hapsburg Grand 
Duchess. Dec. 1923, p. 11. 


Greek Vases (3). Nov. 1923, p. 24, 25. 

Grenadier’s Cap. Jan. 1924, p. 27. 

Hall, Late Elizabethan, Frontispiece. 
March, 1924. 

Hall Marks on Sheffield Plate. March, 
1924, p. 25. 

Hall Sieg on London plate. Dec. 1923, 
p. 27. 

Handkerchiefs, Events. June, 1924, p. 21, 
22, 23. 

Haying-Time, Currier & Ives. Dec. 1923, 
p. 14, 


Heppelwhite chairs. April, 1924, p. 22, 23. 
Heppelwhite Dining-room, Pendleton Col- 


lection, Providence, * 1., Frontis- 
piece. 
Heppelwhite drawing room, Duncan Faser. 
April, Frontispiece. 
Heppelwhite settee, Dec. 1923, p. 9. 
Heppelwhite Sideboard. Dec. 1923, p. 5. 
Heppelwhite Sofa. April, 1924, p. 25. 
Hewitt Museum, May, 1924, p, 23. 
Highboy. Jan. 1924, p. 23. 


Oct. 1923, p. 18. 

Hooked Rugs. June, 1924, p. 3, 4, 5, 6. 

India Shawl. March, 1924, p. 14, 16. 

Inkstand made used’ by Signers’ of the 
Declaration of Independence. Dec. 
1923, p, 29. 


Irish candelabra, 1760. July, 1924, p. 6. 
Irish candelabra. July, 1924, p. 5. 


Highboy. 


Irish table glass. July, 1924, Deeds 2 Oe 

Jacobean furniture, Frontispiece, May, 
1924. 

John Walter Tempest, by George Romney. 
Nov. 1923, p. 16. 

Kitchen Colonial. March, 1924, p. 22, 23. 

Knot-Garden, Stratford-upon-Avon, Nov. 
1923, p. 2i5 22: 

Lace; July; 1924, p; 19) 11, 12, 13. 

Lavinia Fenton as Polly Peachum by 
Hogarth. Sept. 1923, p. 31. 

Leeds vases and Fruit Dish. Nov. 1923, 
p. 14. 

Lincoln china in the White House. May, 
1924, p. 28. 

Lincoln Family. Feb. 1924, p. 23. 

Louis XV fauteuil, Frontispiece. Jan. 
1924. 

Mademoiselle de Gottignies, Antony Van 
Dyck. Oct. 1923, p. 10 

Madonna Enthroned by Luini. Dec. 1923, 
p. 13. 

Madonna medallion. April, 1924, p. 11. 

Mahogany chair. Dec. 1923, p. 5 

Mahogany sideboard, Frontispiece. July, 
1924. 

Dec. 1923, 


Mahogany table with drawers. 
Diss 

Mail coach in a Flood, by James Pollard. 
Feb. 1924, p. 8. 


Ma Jong window. Nov. 1923, p. 30. 


Meeting Place, The, Davis. Nov. 1923, 
p. 6; 

Ming vase. April, 1924, p. 30, 

Mount Clare, Dining-room. July, 1924, 
p. 24, 

Mount Clare, Drawing-room. July, 1924, 
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New York from Weehawken, apres & 
Garrett, plate. Feb. 1924, eZee 

Pendleton Collection. July, 1924, Divezeos 

Pewter Platters. June, 1924, p. 7. 

The Phaeton. after de Montpezot. Jan. 
1924, p. 15. 

Philadelphia Room, Pennsylvania Museum. 
May, 1924, p. 27. 

Phyfe, Duncan, chair. Jan, 1924, p. 5. 

Phyfe, Duncan, Lyre back armchair. Jan. 
1924, p. 4. 

Phyfe, Duncan, Lyre-back, Trafalgar chair. 
Jan. 1924, p. 5. 

Phyfe, Duncan, stand with writing-desk. 
Jan. 1924, p. 3. 

Phyte, Duncan, table. Jan, 1924, p. 4. 

Phyfe, Duncan, table. Jan, 1924, p. 6. 

Phyfe, Duncan, table. Jan. 1924, p. 6. 

Pina cloth from Philippines. June, 1924, 


p. 24. 
July, 1924, p. 26. 


Pincushions, 
Pineapple Ware. March, 1924, p. 8. 
19245 pel. 


Pole screen. Jan. 
Pomona, Giovanni della Robbia. 


1923, p. 22. 


Oct. 


Porcelains of the Kang WHsi and Chien 
Lung Periods. July, 1924, p. 28. 
Porringer, Jacob Boelen. Oct. 1923, p. 4. 
Porringers, silver, Garvan Collection. 
May, 1924, p. 17. 

Print, Angling. March, 1924, p. 10. 

Prudence, Luca della Robbia.’ Oct. 1923, 
p. 21. 

Quan Yin. Feb. 1924, p. 13. 

Queen Anne Dresser with pewter. June, 
1924, p. 9. 


Retour au chateau, after de Bonne maison. 
Jan. 1924, p. 14, 


Salver by T. Hamersly. Oct. 1923, p. 9. 


Sarai (water bottle) Bidri, Seventeenth 
Century. Sept. 1923, p. 19. 

Season of Joy, Currier & Ives Print. 
June, 1924, p. 18. 

Science. Royal Beauvais tapestry, Fron- 
tispiece. Feb. 1924. 

Sculpture Gallery, Baltimore Museum of 
Art, > Sept: 91923, p. 27 

Secretary House, Maryland. Nov. 1923, 
p, 9, 1015, aes 


Sheraton chairs. 
Ships in a safe harbor. April, 1924, p. 14. 
Sicilian embroidery. Jan. 1924, p. 12. 

Silver hilt of Dress sword, Edward Win- 


May, 1924, p. 12, 13, 


slow. Oct. 1923, p. 8. 
Silver Tankards. Sept 1923, p. 9. 
Silver tea-kettle, Frontispiece. Nov. 1923. 
“Something Slap.” April, 1924, p. 8. 


Spanish collection. April, 1924, Dawes 


Spanish shawl. Nov. 1923, p. 3, 4, 5. 
Spanish glass. Nov. 1923, p. 19. _ 
Spill Holder, Ivory, Chinese. Dec, 1923, 


De 174 


Spode tea-set. 
Spode, vases. 
Spode tea cup and vases. 
Spode dessert set. Jan. 1924, p. 7. 
Stamps. April, 1924, p. 27, 28, 29. 
Stiegel glass. March, 1924, p. 4. 
ores office, Manheim. March, 1924, p. 


Feb. 1924, p. 27, 29, 
Jan. 1924, p. 8. 
Jan. 1924, p. 9. 


March, 


Stiegel white flint glass tumbler. 
1924, p. 6. , 

Stiegel Pia flint mug. March, 1924, 
p. 

St. Nicholas, by F. O. C. Darley. Dec. 
1923, ip.) 195) 205 e21, 

Sugar caster, Garvan Collection. May, 
1924, p. 19 

Taa Mo. Feb, 1924, p. 16. 

Tables. June, 1924, p. 19, 20. 

Tankards, silver, Garvan collection. May, 
1924, p. 16. 

Teakwood carvings and statue by Mrs. 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney. Sept. 
1923, p. 20. 

Teapit and tray, Jeronimus Alstyne. Oct. 
1923, pe, 8: 

Teapot, John Cony. Oct. 1923, p. 4. 

Teapot, Paul Revere. Oct. 1923, p. 6. 

Teapots, silver, Garvan Collection. May, 
1924, p. 18. 

Tea Set, Willow china. pa 1923; p,. 1S. 

Toby Jugs. Nov. 1923, 


Tournament Mediaeval. Feb. 1924, p. 24, 
25 


Tragic Muse, The. Sept. 1923, p. 10. 

Trolling for Blue Fish. Currier & Ives 
Print. “May, 1924, pic: 

Trotting Cracks in the Snow, Currier & 
Ives. Dec. 1923, p. 15. 

Tumbler, Philip Goelet. Oct. 1923) 1 p..25% 


Urn, Stiegel, dark blue. March, 1924, p. 3. 


Vase from Far East. June, 1924, p. 25. 
Violinist, Portrait of, B. van der Helst. 
July, 1924, p. 19. 


Walnut chair. Dec. 1923, P 6. ; 
Walnut table with drop leaf. Dec. 1923, 
8 


oy tek 
Washington’s chairs, Nov. 1923, p, 15. 
Washington Family, Feb. 1924; p. 22. 
Watch, owned by John André. March, 
1924, p. 27. 
Waterford Glass. Dec. 1923, p. 22. 
Water vessel, or Coquemar, Dinanderie. 
March, 1924, 


Oct 1923 sepals 
Whieldon tea pots and cat. 
March, 1924, p. 7. 


p. 8. 
Whieldon Platter. 


Wistarberg bowl. Feb. 1924, p. 10, 11. 

Wistarberg Jug. Feb. 1924, p. 9. 

Worcester china. July, 1924, p. 10, 11, 
vee 

Worcester, marks on. uly, 1924, p. 14. 

Yacht “Dauntless.” July, 1924, p. 20. 


Metropolitan Museum, New York.. Sept. 
1923. p. 25:26; Oct. 1923, p. 3,, 21. 
Metropolitan Museum, Loan _ Exhibition, 
Italian Art. Sept. 1923, p. 25-26. 
ae glass painted by. Sept. 1923, p. 


By deeeas ce Night’s Dream, A. Noy. 1923, 


p. 6. 
Ming Dynasty, porcelain in the. April, 


1924, p. 30. 
Minneapolis Museum. Oct. 1923, p. 22. 
Mistletoe. Dec. 1923, p. 30. ; 


Mistri caste. Sept. 1923, p. 20. 

Mohammedan Blue. April, 1924, p. 39. 

Molé-Reymond, portrait of Mlle. Feb. 
1924, p. 26. 

Monte, Diane del, 1924, 
p. 20. 

Montpezot, De. Jan. 1924, p. 15. 

Moore, Clement C. Dec. 1923, p. 20, 25. 

Moorish ornaments. April, 1924, p. 9. 

Moretto, Il. June, 1924, p. 10. 

Morgan Library. Sept. 1923, p. 12; Nov. 
19235 pie 20s 

Morgan, Pierpont. Sept. 1923, p. 26; 
May, 1924, p. 23. 

Moroni. June, 1924, p. 10. 

Mosher, George M. M. April, 1924, p. 3. 

Musée ae Arts Decoratifs. May, 1924, 
p. 22, 

Music Lesson, The. May, 1924, p. 6. 

Mustard Seed Garden. June, 1924, p. 26. 

Myers, Louis Guerineau. Jan. 1924, p. 5. 


Nails, brass. Sept. 1923, p. 7 


quoted. June, 


Napoleon, Battles of, handkerchief. June, 
"1924, p. 22. 

Napoleon, Death of, handkerchief. June, 
1924, p. 22. 

Needlework Floral. Jan. 1924, p. 11-12. 

Nelson, Lord. July. 1924, p. 13. 

Nest of tables. June, 1924, p. 20. 

New England Glass Company. Oct. 1923, 
pati. ‘ 

New Jersey, Colonial Dames of. April, 
1924, p. 15-17. 

New York. Sept. 1923, p. 8. 

New York Historical Society. Jan. 1924, 
p. 27; June, 1924, p. 23. 

New York Public Library, Jan. 1924, 


Nevill, Raiph, quoted. Oct. 1923, p. 23. 

Newkirke, Joseph. Oct. 1923, p. 8. 

Nichols, Mrs. William Gilman. Jan. 1924, 

Night Before Christmas. Dec. 1923, DP. 
19-21. 

Night Before Christmas, authorship of. 
Dec, 1923, p. 25. 
Norton, Hon. Mrs. Sept. 1923, p. 24. 
Noyes, John. Oct. 1923, p. 6; June, 1924, 


Pog. 
Nurse, The. May, 1924, p. 4, 5. 
Old Barracks, Trenton, N. J. April, 1924, 
5 


Pp. 15. 

Old World Masters in New World Gal- 
leries. Sept. 1923, p. 10; Oct. 1923, 
p. 10; Nov. 1923, p. 16; Dec, 1923, 
p. 13; Jan. 1924, 6. 16; Feb. 1924, 
p. 26; March, 1924, p. 17; April, 
1924, p. 10; May, 1924, p. 25; June, 
1924, p. 10; July, 1924, p. 19. 

Onclebagh, Garret. Oct. 1923, p. 7. 

Opal, The. Dec. 1923, p. 30. 

Ornament, History of, (review). 
1923, p. 32, 

Otis, Jonathan. Oct. 1923, p. 6. 

Palissy, Bernard. Dec. 1923; April, 1924, 

18 


p. ; 
Parlor, Tudor. Sept. 1923, p. 4. 


Dec. 


Parcq, Edward du, quoted. Jan. 1924, 
10, As 
Paste, hard and soft. Jan. 1924, p. 10. 


Pembroke table. 

Pendleton Collection. 

“Penny Postage, Father of.’ 
p, 28. 

Pepperell, Sir William. Feb. 1924, p. 12. 

Pergolesi. Sept. 1923, p. 18; April, 1924, 
p. 26; May, 1924; p. 14. 

Perry, Commodore. June, 1924, p. 24. 

Perry, Marsden J. Jan. 1924, p. 21. 

Pewter, June, 1924, p. 7-9, 33. 

Pewter, arrangement of. June, 1924, p. 


Jan. 1924, p. 6. 
July, 1924, p, 22-23. 
April, 1924, 


Pewter, marks on. Oct. 1923, p. 26, 27; 
Nov. 1923, p. 26-27; June, 1924, p. 9. 

Pewter, technical terms. June, 1924, p. 33. 

Pewterers, London. June, 1924, p. 33. 


Pewterers, Paris Guild of. June, 1924, 
p. 8. 

Pewterers, Worshipful Company of. June, 
1924, p. 8 


Pforzheimer, Carl A. Nov. 1923, p. 17; 
Dec. 1923, p. 9. 

Philadelphia. Sept. 1923, p. 8. 

Bee peeatture, Duncan. Jan. 1924, p. 
3-6. 

Duncan. Jan. 1924, p. 4; May, 
1924, 13. 

Picots, July, 1924, p. 15. 

Pillow, Sept. 1923, p. 3. 

Pillow Lace, July, 1924, p. 15, 16. 

Pincushions. July, 1924, p. 26. 

Pineapple coffee pots. Sept. 1923, p. 24. 


Pineapple teapots. March, 1924, p. 8, 9. 
Pine Tree Sixpence. Oct, 1923, spe 9. 
Pin Money. Jan. 1924, p. 13. 

Pins, \ July, 1924 9p, 26; 

“Point Breeze.” April, 1924, p. 172 
Point d’ Alencon. July, 1924, p. 16, 18. 
Point d’ Angleterre. July, 1924, p. 18. 
Point d’ Argentan. July, 1924, p. 16, 18. 
Point de Sedan. July, 1924, p. 17. 

Point de France. July, 1924, p. 16, 17; 18. 
Point Lace. July, 1924, p. 15-16. 
Pokale. May, 1924, p. 8. 

Pollard, James. Feb. 1924, p. 8. 

Polly Peachum. Sept. T9235 pi oie 
Pompeii. Sept. 1923, p 18; April, 1924, 


par26: 
Poor Richard’s Almanac. an. 1924 ; 
205) June 19245 ines, d se 
Porcelain, decorations on Chinese. 
1924, p. 30-31, 
Portland Vase. Sept. 19235 “pads. 
Porte carreau. Sept. 1923, p. 4. 
Porringer, The. May, 19245) Dil Le 
Portobello ware. Sept. 1923, p. 24; Nov. 
1923, 5.23, 
Powdering Stand. Noy. 19230) Deel 5; 
Primitive paintings. Oct, 1922 p. 13-14. 
Printies. July, 1924, p. 8. 
Prints, Posies Sporting. Jan, 1924, p. 


April, 


Print accuse Sporting. Jan. /924, p. 

Prudence Oct 1923) peat: 

Puce color. June, 1924, p. 11, 

Punto in Aria. July, 1924, p. lo. 

Punto di Milano. July, 1924, p. 16. 

Puppet Show of Memory, Baring. Sept. 
YA i, 

Queens College, Oxford. June, 1924, »p. & 

Queens Ware. Sept. 1923, pa) 18s Now 
O23 epN 2. 

Quentin Durward. Oct. 1923 Dolio 

Quilts, American. Oct. 1923, p. 20. 

June, 1924, p. 15. 


Quincy, Dorothy. 
Quincy, Edmund. June, 1924, p. 15, 16. 


oa encetesd, Mass. June, 1924, 1 


Raphael. Sept. 1923, p. 4, 

Raphael, Loggie of. April, 1924, p. 26. 
Rathbone, quoted. Sept. 1923, p. 17. 
Recueuil d’antiquités. Sept. 1923, p. 18. 
Reliquary, Cologne. Jan. 1924, Delo: 
Renaissance, French. April, 1924, p. 19. 
Heo sitesy of Arts. Sept} 1923, p. 22; 


Réseau. July, 1924, p. 15. 

Revere, Paul. Oct. 1923, p. 5; June, 1924, 
p. 19; Feb. 1924, p. 34; May, 1924, 
Pl7, US Juney 1924.05 23) 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua. Sept. 1923, p. 6, 
ey Gs Jan. 1924, p. 19; July, 1924, 


Deel Oe 
Richardson, Mrs. Herbert, quoted. Sept. 
1923, p. 23-24, 
Robbia, Giovanni della. Oct. 1923, p. 22. 
Robbia, Girolamo della. April, 1924, p. 18. 
Robbia, Luca della. Oct. 1923, p. 21. 
Rock crystal. May, 1924, p. 9, 11, 
Rodney Jug. June, 1924, p. 13. 
Rods, brass stair. Feb. 1924, p. 14. 
Roger de Coverly, Sir. Dec. 1923, p. 10. 
Rogers, Daniel. Oct, 1923, p. 6. 
aes President, quoted. May, 1924, 
p. 


Roosevelt, Nicholas. May, 1924, p. 17. 


Rosebush at Stratford-upon-Avon. Nov. 
1923, p. 15. 

Rosenbach Company. Sept. 1923, p. 11. 

Rosewood. Sept. 1923, p. 7. 

Rost Wererater Works. July, 1924, p. 

Rug (Aubusson), Joseph Bonaparte’s. 


April, 1924; p. 17. 
Rudolph II. May, 1924, p. 9. 
Rugs, hooked. June, 1924, p. 3-5, 
Sadware. June, 1924, p. 9. 
Sadware men. June, 1924, p. 9. 
Saint-Porchaire. April, 1924, p. 20. 


Salem, Sept. 1923, p. 8. 
Salmagundi Papers. April, 1924, p. 21. 
Salt glaze. Nov. 1923, p. 5. 


Sanderson, Robert. Oct. 1923, p. 6, 9. 

Sandrart, quoted. May, 1924, p. 10. 

Sandwich Glass Company. Oct. 1923, p. 
Ts 

Sartain, John, quoted. Feb. 1924, p. 22, 

Sartain, William. Feb. 1924, p. 22. 

Satsuma, Jan. 19245 p. 30: 

Schwanhart, George. May, 1924, p. 10. 

Schwanhart, Henry, May, 1924, p. 10. 

Schwanhart, Sophia, Suzanna and Maria, 
May, 1924, p. 10. 


Secretary House, Maryland. 


p. 9-12. 
Sévres. Jan. 1924, p. 7. 
Sewall, Hénry. Nov. 1923, p. 9. 
Sewall. Samuel. Oct. 1923, p. 5. 
Shakespeare. June, 1924, p. 10. 
Shakespeare, Collections. Nov. 
7 


i 
Shakespeare, First Folios. Nov. 1923, p. 
18. 


Nov. 1923, 


1923, p. 


Shakespeare, Quartos. Nov. 1923, p. 18. 

Shandy, Tobias. Nov. 1923, p. 7, 

Shelly, Capt: (Giles, 4Oct® 1923; 4p, 97% 
Jan: 1924, “p, -22. 

Sheraton, chair. May, 1924, p. 12-15. 

Sheraton, Thomas, quoted. Sept. 1923, 
p. 8; May, 1924, p.12, 13: 

Ship-model, famous. May, 1924, p, 11. 

Ship models. April, 1924, p. 14. 

Siddons as the Tragic Muse, Mrs, Sept. 
1923, p. 10, 26. 

Silver, American. Oct. 1923, p. 3-9. 

Silver, American communion (Colonial). 
Dec. 1923, p. 28. 

Silver, Maryland. Sept, 1923, p. 28. 

Silver, Maryland history on. July, 1924, 
Dc eoe 

Silvérsmiths, Baltimore. Oct. 1923, p. 6. 

Silversmiths, Boston. Oct. 1923, p. 6. 

Silversmiths, Connecticut. Oct. 1923, p. 6. 

Silversmiths, Dutch. Oct. 1923, p. 7. 

Silversmiths, engravers. June, 1924, p. 23. 

Silversmiths, Massachusetts. Oct. 1923, 
D: 6s 

Silversmiths, New Netherland. Oct. 1923, 
Deed, 

Silversmiths, Newport. Oct. 1923, p. 6. 

Silversmiths, Philadelphia. Oct. 1923, p. 6. 

Simon, Constance, quoted. Sept. 1923, 
Pp. 6 

Sixtus IV., portrait of. Sept. 1923, p. 4. 

Smith, Mrs! Cy Be Jans 1924, ps 125 

Sofa, Heppelwhite April, 1924, p. 22. 

Sotheby’s. Sept. 1923, p. 11. 

Spade foot. May, 1924, p. 14. 

Spalatro. Sept. 1923, p. 18; April, 1924, 
p. 26. 

Spanish Architectural revival. April, 1924, 

Spanish Shawl. Nov. 1923, p. 3-5; April, 
1924, p. 7. 

Sie ome fe W. H.; quoted. Noy. 1923, 
p. 

Spode, Psiah, Sept. 1923, p. 15; Nov. 
1923% pie 2335 Jan: 1924; “piv, BRL oe 

Spode, Josiah, III. Jan. 1924, p. 9. 

Spode ware. Jan. 1924, p. 7-9. 

Sprigged ware. April, 1924, p. 4; July, 
1924, p. 12. 

Sprimont, Nicholas. May, 1924, p. 3, 33. 


Dec) 19235 p.) 19. 


St. Nicholas. 
Nov. 1923, p. 23. 


Staffordshire Ware. 


Stamp-Collecting, Pleasures of. April, 
1924, p.. 27-29. 

Steele, Thomas. June, 1924, p. 11, 

Stevens, Frank, quoted. May, 1924, p. 


Stevenson, Mrs. Gordon. Jan. 1924, p. 12. 
Stevenson & Co. June, 1924, p. 14. 


Stettinius, Mrs. Edward R. Jan. 1924, 
p. 11 

Stradivarius. July, 1924, p. 19. 

Strasburg. Sept. 1923, p. 12. 

Stratford-atte-Bowe. April, 1924, p. 3. 

Strawberry Hill. May, 1924, p. 5. 


Stuart, James. Sept. 1923, p. 18. 
Saligvan, Miss Florence. Jan. 1924, p. 12. 
Sun- dials, pocket. Feb. 1924, p. 3-7. 


Table, drawing. June, 1924, p. 19. 

Table, gate-legged. Feb. 1924, p. 32. 

Table, Gov. William Burnet’s. April, 
1924, p. 16. 

Table, pie-crust. June, 1924, p. 19. 

Table, tea. June, 1924, p. 19. 

Table, tip and turn. Jime, 1924: px 19: 

Tables, rout. June, 1924, p. 20. 

Tagliapanni, Il, Moroni. June, 1924, p. 
10. 

Tankards, silver. Sept. 1923, p. 9; Oct. 
1923, p. 7; May, 1924, p.’ 16, 17. 

Tappit hens. June, 1924, p. 9. 

Tavenor-Perry, quoted. Oct. 1923, p. 14. 

Tea-board, June, 1924, p. 19. 

Tea pots, silver. May, 1924, p. 18-19. 

Teakwood carvings. Sept. 1923, p. 20, 27. 

Tempest, John Walter. Nov. 1923, p. 16. 

Ten Eyck, Jacob. Oct. 1923, p. 7. 

Ten Eyck, Koenraedt. Oct. 1923, p. 7. 


Toby Jug. Noy. 1923, py 7- 
Toilé. July, 1924, p. 15. 


Toledo Museum of Art. Oct. 1923, p. 20. 


Touch plates. pewter. June, 1924, p. 8. 

Tournament, Mediaeval, Feb. 1924, p. 24. 

Trafalgar chair. Jan. 1924, p. 5; May, 
1924, p. 14. 

Tragic Muse, Sir Joshua Reynolds. Sept. 
1923, p. 10; 26; 

Transfer-printing. April, 1924, p. 4; July, 
1924p,’ 12-13, 

Trent, Col. William. April, 1924, p. 16. 

Trolling for Blue fish. May, 1924, p. 7. 

Turkey-work. Oct. 1923, p. 19. 

Twelfth Night. Shakespeare’s, Jan. , 1924, 
Dis (2.5% 

Under the Reading Lamp. Sept. 1923, 
p. 31; Nov. 1923, p, 283" Dec. 1923; 
pi 32-535 Jan. 1924s oeeste 

Urne,) ancient. April, 19247», 43: 

Valenciennes. July, 1924, p. 18. 


1923; pte 


Van Brugh, Carol. Oct. 
portrait. 


Van der Helst, Bartholomew, 
July, 1924, p. 19. 

Van der Spiegel, Jacobus. 
Dia May, 19247 ‘pa 176 

Vau Dyck, Antony. Oct. 1923, p. 10. 

Van Dyck, Peter. Oct. 1923, p. 7; May, 
1924, 'p. 17, 


Oct. 1923, 


Van Wyck, Philip. une, 1924, ‘pe dge 
May, 1924, p, id 3 

Van Dyck, Richard. Oct. 1923 ae | 
May, i924, p. 17. oe 

Varguefio. April, 1924, Ds. ae 

Vases, ancient. April, 1924, p. 13. 

Velasquez: Sept. 1923, p. 4. 

Velvets, Spanish, April, 1924, p. 9. 


Venetian glass. 

Ventures in Book Collecting. 
Arnold. Nov. 1923, p. 28-29. 

Venetian Point. July, 1924, p. 16, 17. 

Vernet, Horace. Sept. 1923, Pi 2d: 

Vernon, Admiral, Sept. 1923, p. 24; Nov. 
1923, p. 23. 


Vernon, John. 


May, 1924, p. 9, 
Ww. H. 


Oct. 1923; “pee 8: 


Victory of pemothrare: Winged. April, 
1924, \ pads: 
Violinist, The. July, 1924, p. 19, 


Violin makers, ltalian. July, 1924, p. 19. 
Virginia Reel. Dec. 1923, p. 19. . 
Wales, Prince of; June, 1924, p, 21. 
Wall paper. Jan. 1924, p. 23. 


Wall, Dr. John. July, 1924, p, 10, 14. 

Waipole, Horace. Sept. 1923, p. 6; May, 
19M, Demo 

yar Vase (Worcester). July, 1924, 
py 14: 


Washington, chairs of. Noy. 1923, p. 15. 
Washington family. Feb. 1924, p. 33. 
Wassail Bowl. Dec. 1923, p. 10. 
Waterford glass. Sept. 1923, p28. 
Waterford Glass Factory. July, 1924, p. 7. 
Waterloo, handkerchief. July, 1924, p. 22. 


Watches. Feb. 1924, p. 3. 
Waugh, S. B. Feb. 1924, p. 22. 
Ree and Crowther: April, 1924, 
D:, 3: 4 
Wedgwood Cameo Portrait Medallions. 
Sept. 1923, p. 5 

Wedgwood, Josiah. Sept. 1923, p. 15, 18; 
Nov. 1923, p. 23. 

Weitenkampf, «Dr. Frank, quoted. Dec. 
1923, pid 

Wellington, Duke of. June, 1924, p. 21- 


Wells, Gabriel. Sept. 1923, p. 12. 
Wentworth, Benning. Oct. 1923, p. 7. 
Whieldon, Thomas. Jan. 1924, p. 8. 


oe "House, Ipswich. Dec. 1923, p. 


White House, auction sale at. May, 1924, 
p.. 28 

White House, china in. May, 1924, p. 28. 

White, W. A. Sept. 1923, p. 12; Nov. 
1923, p. 17, 20. 

Whitehouse, Mrs. Francis M. Jan. 1924, 
[oye i Ys 


Whitney, Mrs. Payne. Sept. 1923, p. 26. 


Widener, J. E. Sept. 19233 5p. 125 

Wistar, Caspar. Feb. 1924, p. 9. 

Winslow, Edward. Oct. 1923, p. 5, 6. 

Winckelmann. Sept. 1923, p. 18. 

Wild Boar of the Ardennes. @ct: 1923, 
posls. 

Willow China. Sept. 1923, p. 15, 18; Jan. 
1924, p. 8. 

Williamsburg. Sept. 1923, p. 8. 

Wilkes, John, Sept. 1923, p. 6; April, 
1924, p. 4. 

Wistarberg Glass. Feb. a p. 9-11. 

Wolfe, Gen. April, 1924, 4. 

Worcester china. July, i924, p. 10-14. 

Worcester, Chinese influence at. July, 
1924, p. 12. 

Worcester, colors. July, 1924, p. 11. 

Wescetnes decoration. July, 1924, Ppoit- 

Worcester, glaze. July, 1924, p. 11. 

Worcester, painters. July, 1924, p. 12. 

Worcester, paste. July, 1924, p. 10. 

Worseres porcelain figures, July, 1924, 
p. : 

bihgscale transfer printing. July, 1924, 
p. : 

Wordsworth. May, 1924, 

Work tables, Duncan 7a Phe! Jan. 1924, 
Pp. 6: 


Wray, Henry Russell. Feb. 1924, p. 6. 


Wynkoop, Benjamin. Oct. 1923, p. 7, 8. 

Yale pera of Fine Arts. Sept. 1923, 
p. 2 

bee Library. April, 1924, p. 

Yates, John. June, 1924, p. 11. 

Yoxall, quoted. July, 1924, p. 6-7 

Yule Log. Dec. 1923; p/ 10) 

Zucchi. Pa te 1923, p. 18; April, 1924, 
p. ; 
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Advance Announcement of an Important Sale for the Collector 


THE. ENTIRE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM W. NOLEN, of Little Hail 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


COMPRISING SEVERAL INDIVIDUAL COLLECTIONS IN THEAPOREOV he 
FIELDS AND NUMBERING SEVERAL. THOUSAND ITEMS 


Early American Furniture and Embellish- 


ments, many with historic associations. 


China and Pottery. Blue and white his- 
torical plates and platters, Liverpool ware, 
Lowestoft, Staffordshire; pink, silver and 


gold lustre ware, etc., etc. 


Pewter. The most extensive gathering ever 
assembled by one collector. 

Glass. Sandwich, cup plates, flasks, and 
many decorative pieces. 

Silver. Early silver by the master American 
silversmiths. 


And a Most Complete Collection of Prints by CurriER & IvES 


TO BE SOLD IN THREE SECTIONS THIS COMING SEASON. THE DATES WiLESBE ANNOUMGED 
LATER, WITH ALL ADDITIONAL INFORMATION RELATING TO, HPACH SECTION 


THE ANDERSON GALLERIE MITCHELL KENNERLEY 


Park Avenue and Fifty-ninth Street, New York 


Nellie Sprague Lockwood 


9 Westport Ave., Norwalk, Connecticut 


Telephone, Norwalk 845 


EN AP OEE SS 


Hutch Tables, Dutch Foot Tables, Gateleg Tables, 
Tavern Tables; Candle Stands; Pine and Maple 
Chests; Corner Cupboards; Cherry and Birch Side- 
board, small; Pine Dressers; Highboys, Pine and 
Maple, Curly Maple, Cherry; Old American Prints 
in Color by N. Currier, Currier & Ives and Kellogg ; 
Silhouettes, Historical, and Old Blue China; Old 
Woven Coverlets in Red and White and Blue and 
White; High and Low Post Beds; Windsor Chairs, 
Fiddleback Chairs, and Ladderback Chairs; Sand- 
wich Glass; Pottery and Pewter; Lanterns; Horn 
of Plenty Compotes; Goblets; Early Glass and 
Bottles; Andirons; Mirrors; Desks; Whale Oil 
Lamps; Pair Yellow Whale Oil Lamps and many 
other interesting things. 


Shall be pleased to have you visit us. 
Colonial House open all year round. 
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of Furnishing 


LET US HEERAYOu 
Two Buildings with Thousands of Large and 


Small Pieces for Your Inspection. 
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RovAL. BEAUVAIS (UAPESTRY 200 eran Frontis piece 


THE CHIPPENDALE CHAIR—IIlustrated..........0..004: 3 
By ESTHER SINGLETON 


inneDAN KARD—/UlUsirapede. nay a+ me 1 ole pate caeeee tee 9 
ESTHER SINGLETON 


Otp Wortp MAstTEers IN NEw Wortp GALLERIES....... 10 
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Royal Beauvais tapestry of great value, one of a set of six pieces, the cartoons for which were made by Ver- 


nansal, Blin de Fontenay and Dumons, and which were woven under the superintendence of the Brothers Filleul, 
during the first quarter of the Eighteenth Century. 


The set depicts incidents in the life of a prince and princess, drawn in Chinotse style. In the border of the rug 
shown in the tapestry, is woven the name of one of the artists, “Vernansal Invt. et Pint.’ Dimensions, 11 ft. 4 1n. 
« 10 ft. 2 in. Ina private collection, New York City. 


A similar set of tapestries is now in the French National Chateau at Compieégne. 


Reproduced from a photo furnished by P. W. French & Co., Inc. 
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THE CHIPPENDALE CHAIR 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


F all forms of fur- 
O niture the chair 
may be said to be 
the most autobiographic. 
In other words, the cab- 
inet-maker has set the 
sign and seal of his per- 
sonality more effectually 
upon the chair than up- 
on anything else that his 
hand touched. The chair, 
however, was not always 
the favorite piece of fur- 
viture. In Medieval 
times, for example, there 
were practically no 
chairs; even in the 
wealthiest castle or ba- 
ronial hall. The lord of 
the household and his 
distinguished guests, it 
iss tfue. satin’ chairs— 
chairs with tall backs— 
but the rest of the com- 
pany and the inmates of 
the “Rowse had to 
content themselves with stools or benches. By 
the fireplace, and elsewhere in the great hall, a 
large settle was placed, with cushions to make it 
comfortable; and in the bedroom the same kind 
of a settle stood also by the fireplace, or by the 
window, if we take ancient paintings and illum- 
Of chairs as 
In those 


inated manuscripts for authority. 
we understand them, there were none. 
days the chest was the piece of furniture upon 
which carpenters, joiners and carvers spent their 
artistic energy. 

In the course of time the chest was supplanted 
by the cabinet in the affection of those who made 
furniture and of those who took pride in owning 
a handsome production in woodwork, The cabi- 


Sand 


net was, aiter all, a.de- 
velopment of the chest 
—the chest standing on 
a frame was the first 
step—and it was not 
long before the name 
cabinetmaker was se- 
lected by English-speak- 
ing people to describe 
made fine 
The 


those who 


furniture. word 
joiner still lingered to 
denote the worker in 
plain and cheap forms. 
The cabinet, however, 
was always a piece de 
luxe; and it “was 
fashionable piece 


the 
most 
of furniture during the 
Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Centuries. 

The chair proper was 
not common until the 
Fifteenth Century; and 
even then it does not 
appear to be particular- 
ly comfortable, judging from the stiff atti- 
tudes of the people we see sitting in them in 
Even when folding seats 


CHIPPENDALE ARM-CHAIR. No. I. 


the old miniatures. 


chairs with low backs came into use 
during the Renaissance, seats were not used 
to the extent they are today, especially by 
womankind. The men seem to have appropri- 
ated the chair, while the women still sat on 
cushions placed on the floor. The carreau lasted 
as a seat until the days of Louis XIV, and is 
described in 1606 “as pillow of tapestry, or other 
stuff, filled with wool, cotton, hair, or straw, on 
which people kneel in church and women sit at 
home, busy with the needle as they gossip.” 


Sometimes this square pillow was put on a 


low stool with bulb feet, called a porte-carreau. 


The luxurious chairs upholstered in velvet and 
used in Italy were seats of state and ceremony. 
The portraits of Pope Sixtus IV. by Melozzo da 
Forh, Pope Leo X. by Raphael and Pope Inno- 
cent X. by Velasquez show such chairs. The 
Doges sat in these sumptuous seats, and so did 
other grand princes and dignitaries; but the 
ladies sat at home on cushions. 


The parlor, or drawing-room, of the late 
Tudor period in England contained high-backed, 
carved chairs, joined stools with cushions cov- 
ered with rich material and fringed, footstools, 
turned chairs, “little gilt chairs for the women” 
and “conversation stools” with ornamented ends 
and backs. Cushions were plentiful. Yet in 
many old Tudor homes comfortable seats were 
still rare. The great carved oak, or “wainscot”’ 
chairs, the huge panelled chairs and the curule- 
shaped chair with leather seat and leather bands 
joining the back posts were not calculated to 
rest the body, nor to induce graceful positions. 
However, towards the middle of the Sixteenth 
Century, the chair became more flexible and 
lighter; and it was not long before cabinet- 
makers saw its possibilities. 


The little four-square, low-backed chair of the 
Seventeenth Century, upholstered in leather, silk, 
or velvet, fastened with large brass-headed nails, 
with upright side-posts, square legs joined by 
square stretchers, and suggesting in general 
shape the high-waisted costumes of the ladies 
who sat in them, seems to have been responsible 
for the change. This chair, which is sometimes 
called the “Cromwell” and the “Rubens,” was 
relatively light and was not considered too grand 
for ladies to use. Consequently, we see this 
chair in great number in the pictures of the 
period and particularly in the delightful engrav- 
ings of Abraham Bosse, who shows many gath- 
erings of ladies sitting easily and comfortably 
in these chairs, often, indeed, with their backs 
to the spectator. 

During the next hundred years and more 
varieties of chairs are bewilderingly numerous: 
many new types appear and transitional forms 
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CHIPPENDALE RIBBON-BACK. No. II. 


bridge them and link them one to another,—all 
new innovations and changes more or less in- 
fluenced by the events of the day and the taste 
of the individual cabinet-maker. 

One of the influences was the introduction 
of mahogany, or rather the introduction of ma- 
hogany in large quantity; for the wood became 
known soon after Queen Elizabeth’s bold adven- 
turers travelled in the New World. Mahogany 
seems to have been called “Spanish” and also 
“cashew” or “cashoes” in the old inventories, 
according to the way the writer tried to spell it 
phonetically; and we may venture on a pretty 
safe guess if we say “cashew” stands for acajou 
(mahogany). 

Another, and equally important influence, was 
that of the Far East. The English East India 
Company and the Dutch East India Company, 
in bringing shipload after shipload of Oriental 
goods to London and Amsterdam, had not neg- 
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CHIPPENDALE LADDER-BACK. No. III. 


lected furniture; and the cabinet-makers were 
quick to apply the novel and peculiar curves and 
the fascinating ball-and-claw foot, which is noth- 
ing more or less than the Chinese dragon’s foot 
clasping a pearl. It was not long before a new 
and peculiar type arose, which we now call 
“Anglo-Dutch,” a chair with cabriole (or spring- 
ing) leg, first ending in a hoof foot and later in 
the ball-and-claw, tall open back with jar-shaped, 
or vase-shaped, splat of a solid piece of wood, 
and shaped seat much narrower at the back than 
the front. On the spring of the knee there was 
sometimes a little carving, but frequently the 
knee was plain. A shell often decorated the top 
rail. This chair was very popular in the days of 
William and Mary and Queen Anne and so 
familiar American Colonies that 
many specimens still exist. The illustration No. 
IV. shows a highly developed example of this 
Anglo-Dutch “crown-back” chair, with shell 


in our own 


ornament on the top rail and on the knees of 
the cabriole leg. Note the fine curve of the leg 
and the elegance of the ball-and-claw foot. 

As time progressed, this chair suffered a few 
changes. The tall back grew lower, the top rail 
bolder, the seat wider, the legs shorter, the 
spread of the legs broader, the stretchers dis- 
appeared and the central panel, or splat, began 
to be carved. The legs began to be more orna- 
mental also. 

Chippendale does not seem to have originated 
any forms. He simply took favorite types and 
lavished all his extraordinary skill as a carver 
upon them. 

Chippendale broke open the jar-shaped sp'at 
and changed its outlines a little though still pre- 
serving the feeling of the Chinese jar. The top 
rail he waved gracefully in the shape of a bow 
and on this back he lavished his delicate carving, 
which, however, is not too ornate; for the scrolls 
and Gothic tracery are left perfectly clear for 
(sce) No: 12) 

Even the side posts are grooved and carv- 
ed and there are a few spaces left bare in 
the tracery—purposely to rest the eye. The 
arms are carved in the form of lions’ heads with 
the suggestion of the mane, and the supports 
under the arms are also carved with a graceful, 
delicate vine. The foot ends in a lion’s claw and 
a lion’s head adorns the knee. <A design of 
scrolls and leafage, delightfully treated, orna- 
ments the frame of the seat. The proportion of 
the seat is perfect, the height of the seat from 
the floor perfect, and the whole chair presents 
a harmony of line and ornamentation and an 


the eye to follow. 


elegance of style that have seldom been equalled. 


Another -feature should be noted—an effect al- 
ways produced by the best examples of Gothic 
tracery—the patterns formed by the light in the 
Open spaces between the tracery. If the light 
open spaces in this chair are compared with the 
space in the back of No. IV. the beauty of Chip- 
pendale’s open spaces will be appreciated. 

The great Chippendale (there were 
Thomas Chippendales) was the second one, who 
in 1753 was established in St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, as an eminent cabinet-maker and carver, 


three 


so eminent, indeed, that he was made a member 
of the Society of Arts, to which such distin- 
guished celebrities as Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
David Garrick, Edward Gibbon, Horace Wal- 
pole and John Wilkes belonged. In 1754 Chip- 
pendale published his Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Maker's Director, now a classic. In it are de- 
signs for a great variety of forms for household 
furniture; but, strange to say, the greater por- 
tion of the furniture known to have been made 
in his shop and bearing the impress of his genius, 
is not illustrated in any of the three editions of 
this book. 

“There is very much difference of opinion,” 
says Constance Simon, “whether Chippendale 
was the first to introduce into England the style 
which bears his name, or was simply one of the 
craftsmen who best succeeded in crystallizing 
and putting into concrete form the floating ideas 
fashionable at the time. Furniture of a specific 
school, known as Chippendale, was executed all 
over the Kingdom during a great part of the 
Fighteenth Century. A similar type of decora- 
tion was adopted by silversmiths, potters and 
engravers, and the English designs were widely 
imitated by contemporary craftsmen, both in our 
American and other colonies.” 


Many of the plates in Chippendale’s book were 
engraved by Mathias Darly; and some critics 
have suggested that Darly was responsible for 
the designs, particularly as Darly had made 
some Chinese designs in collaboration with Ed- 
wards also in 1754. Moreover, Darly had lived 
in Paris; and it is not known if Chippendale 
ever visited Paris. This would have made little 
difference: Chippendale would not have to go 
to Paris to keep abreast of the fashions in furni- 
ture, for fashions floated across the Channel 
then as they do now. Chippendale’s book closely 
follows all the French taste of the Louis XV. 
period, with its rocaille and chinoiserie. Chip- 
pendale did not hesitate to appropriate designs 
of Meissonier, the leading designer in Paris and 
Italy. 
from Meissonier and added some extra carving 


For example, he took a chair and a sofa 


and a long description, without crediting these 


examples to their proper author. He also helped 
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himself lavishly to the motives and ornaments, 
such as balustrades, shell-work, swags of bell- 
flowers, acanthus leaves, birds, animals, dripping- 
water, icicles, fruits, balconies and spiky effects 
in Meissonier’s Livre de Légumes and Livre 
d’Ornements. 

In. addition to the “French “and ~ Chinese. 
styles in the Gentleman and Cabinet-Maker’s 
Director Chippendale gives many examples of 
the “Gothic,” which was the rage in England, 
made popular by Horace Walpole. It is strange 
that we do not find in this book a single example 
of the ball-and-claw foot. In one or two in- 
stances, however, there is a lion’s claw, or paw. 
We find the straight square leg; the straight leg 
carved with a chute of husks and resting on a 
square base; a leg resting upon a shell; the 
cabriole leg ending in a kind of scroll and rest- 
ing on a leaf; a leg formed of a bunch of reeds 
bound with a ribbon; a leg ending in a hoof 
with a ram’s head carved on the spring of the 
knee; a lion’s claw holding a flat ball; and a leg 
on which a curious, wingless dragon is crawling. 

Chippendale made “Gothic chairs,” “French 
chairs,” “Chinese chairs,” “Ladder-back chairs,” 
“Ribbon-back chairs” and chairs for the hall and 
the garden. It would seem that the “Ribbon- 
back” was his favorite; and he excelled in 
carving the ribbon, twisting and tying it in a 
very charming and original manner and with 
an astounding flexibility. Sometimes he added 
a cord and tassel as an extra touch. 

The dimensions he gives for the “Ribbon-back 
chair” are as follows: “The length of the front 
rail is 19 inches; the rail of the seat (uphol- 
stered with small nails touching one another) 
is 2234 inches; the seat is 18 inches square; and 
the back from seat to top rail 22 or 23 inches 
high. If the seats are covered with red morocco, 
they will have a fine effect.” 

No. II. shows a very beautiful example of the 
“Ribbon-back chair.’ The ribbon, which is 
crinkled, is wrapped deftly around the two 
big C-scrolls that form the base of the central 
open splat and is tied below the centre of the 
top rail into a quartrefoil knot, from which 
hangs a cord and tassel. The shape of the back 
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is reminiscent of the 
old Anglo-Dutch 
Scrown ol No: 1V.; 
but very light and 
open now. ‘The legs 
are square and carv- 
ed> and the seat, 
slightly waved in 
front, is covered with 
needlework, or tap- 
estry, put on over the 
seat with brass nails 
touching one another 
in the fashionable 
style of the day. 

In describing a set 
of eighteen chairs, 
Chippendale says: 
“The seats look best 
when stuffed over the 
rails and have a brass 
border neatly 
ed; but are 
commonly done with 


chas- 
most 


brass nails, in one or 
two rows; and some- 
times the nai are 
done to imitate Fret- 
work. They are usu- 
ally covered with the 
same stuff as the win- 
dow-curtains. The height of the back seldom 
exceeds 22 inches above the seats.” 

The “Chinese chair” received its name from 
the kind of carving with which it was orna- 
mented. This was usually fretwork. Chippen- 
dale considered the Chinese chair “very proper 
for a lady’s dressing-room, especially if it is 
hung with India paper. They have commonly 
cane bottoms,” he tells us, “with loose cushions ; 
but, if required, may have slipped seats and 
brass nails. The back and legs are of fretwork. 
The seat is 19 inches deep and 17 inches long; 
the back 20 inches high; and the legs from floor 
feeseatex7 inches.” Another Chinese chair he 
described as follows: “The width of the square 
leg 214 inches; seat from rail, 1 foot, 10 inches; 


ANGLO-DUTCH CHAIR. No. IV. 


hacks Otaséat mig in. 
depth 17%; height of 
back, 19% inches.” 
Anothemsne eaves): 
“Lege er 
wide; 17 inches high 
(or 2% if carved in 
Open work sires); 
front seat rail, 22% 
inches; back of seat, 
19 inches, depth; 17 
heio hit sof 
back from seat, 20 
inches.” 
The 


chairs 


inches 


inches ; 


Ub eraeonrcan 
uphol- 
stered, as a rule, on 
both seats and backs. 
They 


were 


were covered 
with tapestry, needle- 
work, or printed silks 
or satins, which fre- 
quently. eachwb ated 
Chinese ss tbe crtis. 
flowers, Atsop’s Fa- 
bles, or gallant Wat- 
teau scenes. The pro- 
portions and lines of 
these French chairs 
were carefully stud- 
ied and the feet and 
any other part of the wood-work visible carved 
richly. 

It is a mistake to think that Chippendale 


worked only in mahogany. In fact, he much 


_ preferred furniture of soft wood, japanned and 


painted in color. Carved and gilt furniture he 
adored. He also had an affection for rosewood. 
Chippendale’s taste was gay and fantastic; and 
the plates in his book evidently exhibit the kind 
Neti loreal 
this, handsome mahogany pieces were sent out 
from_his workshop in great numbers; and much 


of furniture he wanted to make. 


of this still lingers in the old homes of England’s 
nobility and gentry. Some of it, too, has found 
its way to museums and into our country. 


On our side of the Atlantic undoubtedly a 


little genuine Chippendale furniture was im- 
ported and even made to order by wealthy 
“Colonials,” who sought to be “up-to-date” in 
all matters of household decoration and personal 
adornment. But a great deal of “Chippendale 
furniture” was made in our own country by ex- 
pert cabinet-makers, who often came from Lon- 
don for a year or two and who sometimes settled 
in this country. Such men bought all the new 
books issued by the cabinet-makers and made 
furniture to order after any plates the purchasers 
selected. Inthe Colonial newspapers of Boston, 
Salem, New York, Philadelphia, Annapolis, Wil- 
liamsburg, Alexandria and Charleston we fre- 
quently see advertisements that clearly show that 
the cabinet-maker asking for patronage is of the 
Chippendale school, perhaps, indeed, a former 
worker in the shop in St. Martin’s Lane. Two 
advertisements will be quite enough to prove 
this point. The first is that of one John Brinner, 
who described himself as a “Cabinet and Chair- 
maker from London” and who established him- 
self at “the Sign of the Chair opposite Flatten 
Barrack Hill in the Broadway, New York.” His 
announcement is as follows: “Every article in 
the Cabinet, Chair-making, Carving and Gilding 
business is enacted on the most reasonable 
Terms, with the utmost Neatness and Punctual- 
ity. He carves all sorts of Architectural, Gothic 
and Chinese Chimney Pieces, Glass and Picture 
Frames, Slab-Frames, Girondels, Chandeliers 
and all kinds of Mouldings and Frontispieces. 
Desk and Book Cases, Library Book Cases, 
Writing and Reading Tables, Study Tables, 
China Shelves and Cases, Commode and Plain 
Chests of Drawers, Gothic and Chinese Chairs; 
all sorts of plain or Ornamental Chairs, Sofa 
Beds, Sofa Settees, Couch and Easy Chairs, 
Frames of all kinds of Field Bedsteads. N.B. 
He has brought over from London six Artificers 
well skill’d in the above branches.” 

In 1771 Joseph Cox from London, at the Sign 
of the Royal Bed, first in Dock Street and later 
in Wall Street, New York, made “all sorts of 
canopy, festoon, field and tent bedsteads, and 
furniture; also every sort of drapery, window- 
curtains, likewise sopha, settees, couches, bur- 
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gairs, French, elbow, easy and corner chairs; 
back stools, mewses, ribband-back, Gothic and 
rail-back chairs,” besides many other fashionable 
articles. 

In his Analysis of Beauty Hogarth says: 
“There is scarce a room in any house whatso- 
ever where one does not see the wavy line em- 
ployed in some way or other. How inelegant 
would the shape of our movables be without it! 
How very plain and unornamental the mouldings 
of cornices and chimney-pieces without the va- 
riety introduced by the ogee member, which is 
entirely composed of waving lines.” 

This was written in the time when the curve 
that characterizes the Chippendale style was in 
vogue. In Sheraton’s day the curve had been 
abolished and the straight line was all the rage. 
In 1791 Sheraton writes: “Chippendale’s book 
has, it is true, given us the proportions of the 
Five Orders; as for the designs themselves, they 
are now wholly antiquated and laid aside, though 
possessed of great merit according to the times 
in which they were executed.” 


“Autre temps, autres moeurs!” 

What would Sheraton say if he could see the 
estimation in which the ‘antiquated’ Chippen- 
dale furniture is held today, and hear of the 
sums paid for it? He would probably be still 
more surprised to learn that the lovers of beauti- 
ful furniture equally admire Chippendale and 
Sheraton. 


AOXS 


CHINESE EMBROIDERY 


The embroidery of the Chinese is peculiar to 
themselves and is superior to that of any other 
nation. Men execute the finest specimens of 
embroidery, which is that in which the figures 
of flowers, etc., are made to correspond on both 
This is accomplished by working with 
two needles, placing each stitch over the one 
just made. Every end of the broidery silk 1s 
carefully worked in and every inequality taken 
The most beautiful specimens of em- 
broidery come from Soo-chow-foo, and parts of 
the interior from which Western nations are still 
excluded. 


sides. 


from it. 
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THE TANKARD 


They Now Bring High Prices, and Are Sought for by Collectors 


SILVER TANKARDS, AMERICAN. Courtesy Baltimore Museum of Art 


O* the three tankards shown here the flat- 
topped one is the earliest model, although 


not necessarily the earliest one made. In 


our early American inventories the tankard al-— 


most invariably appears. In rich homes it was 
of silver; in simple homes and taverns it was 
of pewter. Old families value their tankards 
and, simple as the form is, it appeals to lovers of 
old-time relics. Tankards now bring very large 
prices and are sought for by collectors. 

Looking in Miss Avery’s book an old silver 
one learns: 

“The term tankard may be derived from tank 
a vessel, or the Dutch for ‘tin quart,’ and is 
generally used to indicate a large drinking-vessel 


with tapering, or bulbous, sides, handle and 
hinged lid. Smaller vessels of similar shape but 
without covers are called mugs. 

“The earliest type of English tankard to serve 
as a model for the American silversmiths was 
that with broad cylindrical body, flat top usually 
in two stages, heavy scrolled handle and moulded 
base. This style lasted from the Restoration 
to the time of Queen Anne when it was gradu- 
ally superseded by a tankard of rather more 
slender form with domed lid and moulded band 
around the body placed about one-third the way 
up from the base, a type which was very gener- 
ally used the first half of the Eighteenth Cen- 


tury.” 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD GALLERIES 


No. | 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse 


Str JosHuA REYNOLDS 


England’s two greatest paint- 
ers, Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Thomas Gainsborough, are usu- 
ally classed together. Two of 
their most famous _ portraits, 
Sir Joshua’s Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse, and Gains- 
borough’s Blue Boy, hung for 
many years in the Duke of 
Westminster’s gallery in Gros- 
venor House, London. After 
having crossed the Atlantic 
about two years ago, they tra- 
velled to the Pacific Coast, 
again to hang side by side, this 
time in the New World, in the 
gallery of Mr. Henry E. Hunt- 
ington in California. Mrs. 
Siddons was twenty-nine when 
Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
this portrait. The pose was her 
own idea. Seated in an antique 
chair resembling a throne, her 
foot resting on a stool, the 
actress appears as if in the 
clouds. Sir Joshua was so satis- 
fied with the work that he 
painted his name and the date, 
1784, on the edge of the Muse’s 
robe. The original work was 
bought by a noted art lover, M. 
de Calonne, for 800 guineas. 
After a few sales, it was pur- 
chased by the first Marquis of 
Westminster for 1760 guineas. 
At a London sale’ momo: 
£54,000 was paid for it. There 
is a replica at Dulwich Gallery. 


THE TRAGIC MUSE 
Courtesy Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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THE GUTENBERG BIBLE 


Only One Other Gutenberg Paper Copy in Private Possession in England 


By Francis Lorine Pyne 


O N July 2 one of the rare “Gutenberg”, or 
“Mazarin”, Bibles came to auction at 
Sotheby’s, in London. The bid started at 
£1,000 and reached £9,500 ($43,500). The Bible 
fell to the Rosenbach Company of New York 
and Philadelphia. 

This book was among the treasures of the late 
Earl of Carysfort. The Sotheby Catalogue thus 
describes it: “Bible, Latin Vulgate, c. 1455 
[Biblia Latina E. Translatione Et Cum Prefa- 
tionibus S. Hieronymi], 2 vol. printed in large 
Gothic letter, double columns, 40-41-42 lines to 
a page, 642 Il, including the last blank, Vol. I 
with large initials in colors, in many cases bright- 
ened with gold and with decorative work in 
the margin; Vol. II with numerous large and 
small initials in red and blue; the headings at 
beginning of each book supplied by hand in red; 
lower margin of first four leaves, top margin 
Oelast few leaves of Vol. | and margin of a 
few other leaves water-stained, the blank mar- 
gin of the first and last leaf of Vol. I repaired, 
a minute hole in each of four leaves, slight slits 
in the margin of a few leaves mended, several 
MS. marginal rubrics and MS. head-lines of a 
few leaves cut into, old German _ binding, 
stamped calf over thick wooden boards, re- 
backed and reset, in morocco slip cases, folio 
(Voll ei4-15/16 in. by 11 in.; Vol. II 15% in. 
by 10% in.). 

“A number of contemporary textual MS. cor- 
rections have been made, and in a few cases a 
word or short passage inked or painted over. 
The 3-line rubric at the beginning is painted in 
red and not left blank as in some copies. The 
one-line rubric on folio 4A, and the line and a 
quarter at the beginning of Genesis are also 
printed in red. These are found in very few 
copies and it is supposed that they were dis- 
continued owing to the difficulty of printing a 
second color; this copy would seem therefore 
to be one of the very earliest printed. 


“According to a note by Lord Carysfort on 
a loose sheet of paper, this copy of the Mazarin 
Bible was discovered by a gentleman in a mon- 
astery abroad, by whom it was sold to Mr. Perry, 
formerly proprietor of the Morning Chronicle. 
At the sale of his books it was bought by the 
Duke of Sussex, whose book-plate is at the 
beginning of each volume. At the Duke of 
Sussex’s sale in 1844 it was bought by the 
Bishop of Cashel, and at his sale it was bought 
by the Earl of Crawford, whose signature in 
pencil, with the Earl of Carysfort’s signature in 
ink below, is on a fly-leaf of Vol. I. It was 
bought by Lord Carysfort at Lord Crawford’s 
sale in 1887.” 

Mr. Philip Rosenbach was so perfectly sure 
that he was going to have it that he had the 
Gutenberg Bible insured before he purchased it, 
for he was prepared to bid as high as $75,000! 
The London account of the sale of Lord Carys- 
fort’s books, which attracted a large and distin- 
guished gathering, notes that “the chief concern 
of the sightseers, in fact, was to discover Mr. 
Rosenbach’s ambush. As all the seats were 
taken, he had ensconced himself at a corner of 
the opening into the larger room. From this 
coign of vantage, he had a bead on Major Warre, 
the auctioneer. A nod or a move of an eyelid 
was, therefore, enough and he cared nothing 
about his invisibility to nineteen out of every 


twenty lookers on. 


“When-he takes the great book to New York, 
save for the first Bibles in the British Museum 
and other great national and public libraries, 
there will be only one other Gutenberg paper 
Bible left in English private possession. This 
is the copy which Mr. Tom Hodge, formerly 
of Sotheby’s, found in a cupboard at the Hope- 
town Castle at Queen’s Ferry in 1889. He had 
made an inventory of all the books in the 
Library and was on the point of leaving to catch 
the train for London when, just for luck, he 
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looked into a disused cupboard and found the 
prize worth £2,100 in the subsequent sale.” 

There is a good deal of mystery about Johan- 
nes Gutenberg, even the way to spell his name 
is not determined, for the French and Germans 
both claim him. He seems to have been a native 
of Strasburg. At any rate, he acquired there 
great skill as a printer. In 1444 he settled in 
Mainz, where he was financed by a wealthy 
resident, Johannes Fust. Gutenberg invented 
movable types; and the first book he chose 
to print in this style was the Bible, the Latin 
Vulgate, from the translation of St. Jerome. 
It is supposed that about 300 copies were printed, 
of which only 41 are known to be extant. These 
are called “Mazarin Bibles,’ owing to the fact 
that the first copy to attract the attention of 
bibliographers was found in the Library of 
Cardinal Mazarin in 1760. 

Last winter Mr. Gabriel Wells had the clever 
idea of offering books, chapters and leaves from 
an incomplete copy of the Gutenberg Bible to 
collectors. Enthusiasts eagerly availed them- 
selves of this opportunity. Some of the books 
were sold in their entirety: the Rev. Roderick 
Terry of Newport purchased the Book of 
Genesis; F. B. Bemis of Boston, Gospel of St. 
John; C. A. Baldwin of Colorado Springs, 
Timothy I. and II.; and W. K. Richardson of 
Boston, the Book of Daniel. Mrs. Pierre S. 
du Pont bought the Sermon on the Mount, from 
St. Luke; I. N. Phelps Stokes, the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Leaves were bought for $150 each by John 
Golden, Beverly Chew, Jerome D. Kern, Louis 
Bamberger, who gave his purchase to the 
Newark Library; W. A. White, who gave his 
to the Brooklyn Public Library; and H. C. 
Folger, who presented his leaf to Amherst Col- 
lege. Mr. Wells gave to the New York Public 
Library several pages to supply the missing ones ; 
for it had been discovered, after many years, 
that four of the leaves in the Lenox copy were 
forgeries so cleverly made that they baffled the 
eyes of experts. 

The Gutenberg Bible is one of the handsomest 
books ever produced; it is a perfect specimen 
of printing. 
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Dr. Rosenbach says: “The Mazarin Bible was 
issued at the latest in 1455. Book collectors 
have never found another book printed by 
Gutenberg with the same type used to print the 
Mazarin Bible. 


“Tt is estimated that five years were required 
in the printing which was probably 1450 to 1455, 
and that eight presses were used for the work. 
There is no title place or date. They came as 
developments of a later period. 


“The first Gutenberg Bible to come to the 
United States was bought in 1847 by James 
Lenox. That is the copy in the Public Library. 
It was then considered that he paid a ‘mad’ price 
for it—£500. In 1872 a second copy was brought 
to America by George Brindley of Hartford, 
through Harry Stevens, the same dealer who 
acted for James Lenox in the purchase of the 
first copy. Mr. Brindley bought the Ellsworth 


copy.” 
Stevens wrote the new owner: 


“Pray, sir, ponder for a moment the rarity 
and importance of this precious consignment 
from the Old World to the New. Not only is 
it the first Bible, it is the first book ever printed. 
It was read in Europe half a century before 
America was discovered. Please suggest to your 
deputy that he uncover his head while in the 
presence of this great book. Let no Custom 
House officer, or other man in or out of authority, 
see it without first reverently raising his hat. 
It is not possible for many men ever to touch 
or even look upon a page of a Gutenberg Bible.” 


Stevens is wrong in saying it was the “first 
book ever printed”, for the Chinese printed books 
in the Ninth Century and so beautifully that 
they probably passed for manuscript in the eyes 
of foreigners. Stevens should have said that it 
was the first book ever printed with movable 
type. 

From Mr. Brooks of the Rosenbach Company 
it is learned that there are nine copies of the 
Gutenberg Bible in the United States: three in 
the Morgan Library, two on paper (one very 
imperfect) and one on vellum; one owned by 
J. E. Widener; one by Henry E. Huntington; 
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one by the New York Public Library (James 
Lenox copy, the first to come to America) ; one 
by the Union Theological Seminary; and two 
by the Rosenbach Company (one, the Ellsworth 
copy, the second to come to America, also known 
as the Brindley and the Brayton Ives copy) and 
the recently acquired Carysfort copy, which 1s 
the only perfect copy in this country. 

For his copy, Mr. Huntington paid the record 
price of $50,000 at the Hoe sale in IgIt. 

“What is the money value of a perfect Guten- 
berg Bible?” asks Mr. Newton in his biblio- 
graphical essay prefacing a fragment of the 
copy that has been dispersed by Mr. Wells. “It 
is a hard question to answer. Mr. Huntington 
purchased through the late George D. Smith the 
Hoe copy for $50,000. This was on Monday 
evening, April 24, 1911, and for a time this was 
the highest price ever paid for a book, and I 


well remember the round of applause which fol- 
lowed the fall of the auctioneer’s hammer when 
this figure, breaking all records, was reached. 

“But we live in days when records of all kinds 
are easily broken, and should such an item again 
come on the market it might easily fetch several 
times this sum. Indeed, if we can imagine in 
the far-off future a Gutenberg Bible coming up 
for sale, some sagacious man of wealth or richly 
endowed museum might gladly pay $1,000,000 
for it. Throughout the Middle Ages the most 
important book was the Latin Bible. It was 
regarded as a divine thing.” 

The Gutenberg Bible will make its journey 
across the Atlantic in a specially contrived steel 
case to protect it from the dampness; and upon 
its arrival will be placed on exhibition in the 
Art rooms of the Rosenbach Company, 
Madison Avenue, New York. 
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ADORATION OF THE KINGS, 


Fogg 


the 


Cosimo Tura. Owned by 


by 


Art Museum. 


Courtesy of the Fogg Art Museum and the Meiropolitan Museum. 
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THE TOP OF THE HOUSE 


The Kingdom of Old Trunks and 


By WILLIAM 


PENING the door to the covered stairs 
one perceives at once that they are un- 
carpeted. A long beam of the afternoon sun- 
light strikes down from above. The murmur 
and movement of life in the principal rooms of 
the house have mixed into distant and indistin- 
guishable sound. And I have set my foot upon 
the bottom tread of the steps to the attic. 

I mount slowly, closing the door behind me, 
into the realm of reverie. I am aware that a 
house must be kept in order. There must be 
no inconsiderable bustle about the affairs of 
every day. Each morning emphasizes anew 
what important concerns are food and clothing. 
And there is the constant unremitting war on 
the ravage wrought by use and wear. By such 
But it is by others that 


O 


manifestations | exist. 
(cirly live. 

Now I stand on the plain board floor of the 
low-angled attic, in the kingdom of old trunks 
and band-boxes, of relegated pictures and for- 
gotten chests of trifles. This is indeed the em- 
pire of all apparently useless impedimenta. 
There is a chair with no bottom, a bureau with 
a cracked mirror, and a two-legged table leaning 
against a cobwebbed window. 

Here are stained satins and torn laces and 
here is a deal of chipped gilding. This attic 
is like the mind. Mustiness of the past fills it 
and from certain memoried packets and japan- 
ned boxes steals a faint fragrance of lavender 
and potpourri. 

The curious little warped windows of the top 
of the house give a view of chimneys and of 
the tips of trees and of steep leads ending in 
gutters. Whipped-cream clouds and mole-gray 
clouds, swelling with thunder, look in at these 
as at the windows below. But here 
One can see further ranges 
Nay, even the silver line 


windows 
the view is higher. 
of the dim blue hills. 
of the sea beyond! 


Band Boxes—the Realm of Reverie 


RosE BENET 


The house domiciles us, clothes and feeds us, 
sets us constant lessons from the primer of ex- 
perience. The top of the house is bare of crea- 
ture comforts, cluttered, dark, hot, and dusty. 
Yet under these low, scratchy beams and_ be- 
tween these dingy dormers flickers a more liy- 
ing sunlight. Here we are in the actual pres- 
ence of memory and of imagination. Who 
would think kindly of being born, of wedding, 
of loving, or of dying in an attic? Who but 
a lackwit would conduct his daily affairs in such 
a place? We live with our lesser senses. Rare- 
ly enough do we sit musing in the attic of the 
mind. Yet it is here we must come to com- 
mune with immortal things. 

Here there is no youth and no age. Here is 
timelessness. Here the evidences and relics of 
great affairs and little mingle in a pleasing 
desuetude. Life at this height is the passing of 
a sunbeam and a shadow across the wall. Climb- 
ing the attic stairs we have climbed Mount 
Pisgah. We may sit on the floor and muse un- 
endingly on comedy and tragedy revealed in the 
faded ink of a yellowed letter, in the inferences 
to be drawn from a daguerreotype and an out- 
of-fashion long white kid glove tied up together 
with a bit of legal-looking red tape. Or we 
may simply sit with our own inner thoughts 
amid this genteel decay. Our thoughts can lift 
the roof slowly from above us and fill the blind 
blue heavens with golden constellations. We 
need no pythia’s tripod and incantations. All 
shades can be summoned from this slumberously 
golden silence simply by thinking. All things 
to be and all impossible things! 

So this bareness and gauntness, this drabness 
and emptiness, furnishes itself with vivid phan- 
toms. Something has happened to our sight, 
and the room is lit and peopled, and a human 
tragi-comedy is enacting. This is the bourne of 

(Continued on page 21) 
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WILLOW CHINA 


Thomas Turner, a Famous English Potter, Produced His Design in 1780 


LTHOUGH “Willow China” is known to 
A everybody, most people have a hazy idea 
of the story that is told on the blue and 
white ware. The old Chinese willow china of 
the finest type is rarely met with today except 
in some home where it has been handed down 
from generation to generation. The ancestral set 
consisted originally of dishes of every size and 
shape. There were great 
platters that had room 
and to spare for a 22- 
pound turkey, and there 
were platters of gradu- 
ated sizes down to the 
smallest dish. There 
were square and round 
vegetable dishes with 
covers; there was a huge 
soup tureen with deep 
platter and cover; and 
there were sauce boats, 
pickle dishes, salad 
bowls, custard cups, tiny 
butter plates and tea and coffee cups. In_ all 
these pieces the picture was the same: a hand- 
some Chinese dwelling, which tradition says 
was inspired by an old teahouse in Shang- 


Owned by Rev. and Mrs. 


hai. This house, surrounded by trees, is 
enclosed by a zigzag and very ornamental 
fence, and the land on which ‘it stands is. 


connected to a small island by a bridge. On 
the bridge three figures are seen—two men and 
a woman. Beyond the island is a boat, and 
then comes another island with trees and a 
house, and, last of all, two birds with outstretch- 
ed wings facing one another. 

This Chinese china was so popular that 
English potters in the late Eighteenth Century 
began to imitate it; and English willow china 
was imported into our country in great quantity. 
This English adaptation originated with Thomas 


PEAS SED 


Turner, a famous potter, who learned his trade 
in Worcester and in 1772 settled at Caughley in 
Shropshire, where he made a specialty of Chin- 
ese designs in blue under glaze. Turner pro- 
duced his willow design in 1780 and had it en- 
graved by Thomas Minton, who was an engraver 
before he became a famous potter. This original 
copper-plate, worn very thin, is in existence at 
Coalport, 
highly prized. 

All the English  pot- 


ters 


where it is 


were enthusiastic 
over Turner’s successful 
pattern. 
the willow pattern 
Staffordshire 1784; 
and it was not long be- 
fore 


Spode took up 
in 
in 


practically every 
Staffordshire potter, in- 
cluding Wedgwood, had 
a “willow pattern.” Wil- 
low ware was also made 
at Leeds and Swansea. 
Each potter, however, made some little differ- 
ence in his interpretation and varied the 
fence in the foreground and the border that 
enclosed the whole picture. These variants 
have given modern china lovers much oppor- 
tunity for discussion as to what is the most ap- 
proved willow pattern. The fact is all are correct. 

In all cases, the story remains the same. 

In the handsome Chinese house there dwelt 
a mandarin of wealth, who had a pretty daughter 
named Koong-see. The mandarin had also a 
young secretary named Chang. Koong-see and 
Chang fell in love with one another and used 
to meet frequently and clandestinely under the 
willow trees. When the mandarin discovered 
this attachment, he was furious. He forbade 
Chang the house on pain of death and he locked 
up Koong-see. 


William Frederic Williams, 


Stonington, Conn. 
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To secure his beautiful daughter the better, 
he built the fence near the water. Tnen he de- 
cided to marry her as befitted her station and 
betrothed her to a wealthy viceroy, named 
Ta-jin. Everything was arranged for the wed- 
ding “when the peach-tree blossoms in the 
spring.” The peach tree (represented on the 
china) grew by Koong-see’s window; and she 
watched it bud with great alarm. One day half 
a cocoanut shell floated down the river; and, as 
Koong-see was walking on the bank, she picked 
it up. It contained a letter in verse from Chang, 
in which he threatened suicide. Koong-see wrote 
a reply and placed it in the same cocoanut shell. 
Her little verse bade Chang come and get her 
when “the willow blossom droops upon the 
bough.” 

A day or two later the mandarin handed 
Koong-see a box of jewels from Ta-jin, his wed- 
ding gift, the forerunner of Ta-jin and his suite, 
for the wedding was now to take place. Chang 
managed to slip in with the guests and he and 
Koong-see eloped. While they were crossing the 
bridge by the willow-tree, the mandarin, having 
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perceived them, followed; and these three per- 
sons are always seen on the bridge—Koong-see ; 
Chang, carrying Ta-jin’s box of jewels; and the 
mandarin, whip in hand.. 

Chang and Koong-see took refuge in the 
house on the other side of the bridge, where they 
were married. The mandarin sent soldiers after 
them; but Chang procured a boat and he and 
Koong-see were soon borne away from their pur- 
suers on the waves of the rushing Yangtse- 
Kiang. 

With Ta-jin’s jewels Chang bought an island 
and built on it a fine house, where they lived 
happily for several years, until Chang unwisely 
forsook! agriculture for literature. He wrote a 
book, which attracted Ta-jin’s attention. Ta-jin 
vowed revenge on the man who had stolen his 
bride and his jewels; and, having discovered his 
residence, went thither with a body of soldiers. 
Chang was killed and the despairing Koong-see 
set fire to the house and perished. in the flames. 
The gods, touched by such constancy, changed 
the lovers into two doves that hover over the 
scene of their joys and sorrows. 


CASSONE, VENETIAN, CARVED WOOD. 


IN.; LENGTH 60% 


IN.; 


ABOUT 1500. HEIGHT 25% 
DIAMETER, 22% IN. 


Owned by Mr. Philip Lehman 


Courtesy of Mr. 


Lehman and 


the Metropolitan Museum. 
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WEDGWOOD CAMEO PORTRAIT 
MEDALLIONS 


Pee oy HALSEY’S collection ‘of 
Wedgwood Cameo Portrait Medallions 
(New York) is one of the largest and finest 
in the world. It strange that while 
these portraits were made in such quantity, 
so few have been preserved that no _ collec- 
tion — not even in England — can boast of 
more than a few hundred examples. Yet it 
is not merely because of their rarity that they 
are valued: their beauty is that of delicate sculp- 
ture, delicate color and delicate manipulation of 
the potter’s material. The creamy, or ivory, 
white composition, or “body”, thrown upon a 
background of blue, dark or light, suggests to 
the eye foam tossed lightly on the ocean wave, 
or clouds floating in the azure sky; for there 
is a trans!ucence, a softness and a depth belong- 
ing to these creations of Wedgwood and his 
sculptors that lift them into a realm of their own. 
The manufacture of portrait busts and cameo 
medallions was a very special branch of the fa- 
mous Wedgwood potteries. It must be remem- 
bered that in the Eighteenth Century the camera 
did not exist and that there was no method of 
obtaining a likeness save by the hand of the 
painter, draftsman or sculptor. Consequently, 
when Wedgwood perfected a process by which 
cameo medallions could be made at compara- 
tively small cost, people flocked to his manufac- 


seems 


tory, and no small part of the Wedgwood 


fortune was derived from this branch of art. It 
was less expensive to have a cameo portrait by 
Flaxman made in jasper than to sit to a painter 
of the quality of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, or Raeburn. Moreover, several medallions 
were supplied to the sitter, or customer. 

The individual sat for his, or her, portrait, 
which was modelled in wax by Flaxman, or 
Hackwood, or some other sculptor; and from 
this model a mould was made from which fin- 


ished cameos were produced. As a rule, ten 


copies were given to the sitter with the wax 
model. The cost of a six-inch medallion with the 
finished copies and original wax model was ten 
guineas. Rings, seals, etc., cost five guineas and 
a half; and small brooches cost seven shillings 
and sixpence. Small medallions were ten and six. 

Medals, paintings and engravings also fur- 
nished the material from which the artists em- 
ployed in the pottery worked. 

There was also a large sale for busts and por- 
trait medallions of famous men of the day. 
Many of these were imported to America, par- 
ticularly those of Washington, Franklin, and 
William Pitt. 

The set of living heroes and others eminent in 
art and science, Wedgwood called “Heads of 
Illustrious Moderns”; and practically every day 
new examples were added. The “Heads of II- 
lustrious Moderns” included statesmen, 
and military commanders, scientists, lawyers, 
poets, divines, naturalists, actors, and ladies of 
rank, beauty, or literary fame. 

The greatest number of specimens preserved 
in museums and by collectors are in white and 
blue jasper. The ones with green, pink or black 
grounds are rarer. 


naval 


A few are entirely white. 
A considerable number are in black basalt. Por- 
traits of large dimensions and in high relief, 
averaging 10% inches by 7% inches are rare. 
Two splendid examples belong to the Haines 
Halsey collection—Franklin and Washington. 

Rathbone, the great authority on Wedgwood, 
says: “Wedgwood’s ‘Heads of Illustrious Mod- 
erns’ are, when of the best period, of very 
perfect quality, finished with all possible care; 
many are of unusually high relief.” 

Mr. Halsey’s collection includes many por- 
traits of subjects connected with American his- 
Many of them 
rank among the best specimens turned out from 
the Wedgwood potteries. Some of them are 


tory and American personalities. 
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early trial portraits; many of them are marked 
Wedgwood & Bentley, and others, produced af- 
ter Bentley’s death in 1780, bear the stamp 
Wedgwood. 


Wedgwood was always experimenting for 
new ware. While working in Burslem, Wedg- 
wood succeeded in producing the beautiful 
cream-colored porcelain, that became known as 
“Queen's ware.” Queen Charlotte greatly ad- 
mired it and bestowed her patronage upon 
Wedgwood in 1762. Next he perfected Egyptian 
black, or basaltes, and, at Etruria, developed the 
famous jasper ware, remarkable for the material, 
The product 
was a smooth paste of exquisite texture, which 
could be made in ivory white, or dead white. Its 
chief charm is due to its behaviour in the kiln 
with certain metallic oxides, by means of which 
the jasper body could be colored in exquisite 
hues. With cobalt a wonderful blue was ob- 
tained; with manganese, a charming lilac; with 
iron, yellow; and iron and cobalt produced green. 
Salmon pink, fawn color, buff and sage-green 
of great delicacy were also possible. 


the forms, and the decoration. 


“It was Josiah Wedgwood’s appreciation of 
antique gems cut in onyx and niccolo,”’ writes 
Church, “that led him to invent the most beauti- 
ful of all the ceramic materials with which he 
worked. This was the jasper body, or jasper 
paste. Although it may be described as opaque 
and white, its opacity and whiteness are sus- 
ceptible of considerable variation. Sometimes 
it has the deadness of chalk; but the finer va- 
rieties possess the delicate hue and faint trans- 
lucency of ivory or vellum. In some instances 
this translucency allows the color of the ground 
to appear slightly through the thinner parts of 
the cameo reliefs and thus to suggest the idea of 
fine, light texture. Besides white we have dainty 
hues of green, yellow, lilac and pink, pale purple 
and lemon, and even black. The famous ‘Port- 
land Vase,’ in imitation of the Barberini ciner- 
ary vase (now in the British Museum), discov- 
ered in the Sixteenth Century and acquired by 
the Duchess of Portland in 1785 from Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, who had purchased it from the 
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Barberini Palace, shows how complete was his 
control of the jasper material imitation of dark 
blue glass over which is a layer of nearly opaque 
white glass.” 


Wedgwood’s invention of the jasper body al- 
lowed him to produce cameo reliefs on ground 
of almost any hue, and his jasper ware, both for 
ornamental and domestic use, is radiant with 
bright scenes from Grecian mythology, flowers, 
busts, heads and amorini; and very beautiful are 
these white cameos on light or dark blue, buff, 
salmon-pink, sage-green or lilac backgrounds. 


All the Staffordshire potters followed Wedg- 
wood’s classic models until Spode, an apprentice 
of Wedgwood’s, returned to the “Chinese taste,” 
and started the vogue for “the willow pattern.” 
Wedgwood’s jasper ware, however, never went 
out of style, and after a century of changing 
tastes and many fashions, it is just as much ap- 
preciated today as it was in Wedgwood’s time. 
Wedgwood’s jasper ware is a creation. It is so 
fine, so beautiful, and so chaste that it stands in 
a class by itself. 


At this period there was a rage for the Classic 
style. Many causes contributed to this taste. 
Work had been carried on at Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum. Caylus had published his Recueil 
d’antiquités in 1752-1762; Winckelmann, his 
works on Greek art in 1754 and 1764; James 
Stuart had written his Antiquities of Athens; 
Piranesi had issued drawings of Etruscan, Egyp- 
tian, Greek and Roman architecture; and Robert 
Adam had visited the ruins of Diocletian’s Pal- 
ace at Spalatro with the French architect, Clé- 
risseau, and had published a description with en- 
gravings by Bartolozzi. Robert Adam had been 
appointed architect to the King and the Adam 
brothers, with the help of Cipriani, Pergolesi, 
Zucchi and Angelica Kauffmann, were decorat- 
ing the houses of the nobility and gentry and 
classical forms and decoration the 
fashion. Like the furniture designers, architects 
and all decorators, Wedgwood chose the slender 
lines and the delicacy and grace of antique 
models. The ornamental and domestic articles 
of his later years were inspired by this Neo- 


making 
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Classic taste,—and very lovely it is. Wedgwood 
was greatly aided by John Flaxman, who sup- 
plied him with designs. 

Flaxman had taste, skill and originality, and 
was as saturated with the spirit of Greek art as 
was his contemporary, John Keats, who, al- 
though working in another art, belongs to the 
Neo-Classic English group. 

Flaxman was greatly appreciated on the Con- 
tinent. No less an authority than the sculptor, 
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Canova, said that “Flaxman’s designs excelled 
in classic grace all that I am acquainted with in 
modern art.” Appreciation of Flaxman is in- 
creasing all the time and connoisseurs now think 
that much of his best work was accomplished in 
the cameo portraits he executed for Wedgwood. 
One of his most artistic triumphs is the bust 
of Sir William Herschel, modelled in 1781, the 
same year that this great astronomer discovered 
Uranus, which at first was called Herschel. 


SARAI 


(WATER BOTTLE), 
TEENTH CENTURY OWNED BY BALTIMORE 
MUSEUM OF ART. 

Courtesy of the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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The Lockwood De Forest Teakwood Carvings Brought from India 
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TEAKWOOD 
TEAKWOOD CARVINGS. 
STATUE BY MRS. 
HE teakwood carvings in this room in the 
Baltimore Museum represented here, were 
brought from India by Mr. Lockwood De 


Forest, who, describing the kind of work, says: 
“The Mistri caste in India includes all those who 
plan, construct, design and carve in stone, or 
wood, or metal, the same men designing and 
working in all these materials. How are these 
men and boys, some of them only eight years 
old, able to make thousands of designs without 
repeating themselves? And how are they able 
from a drawing which they make on a block 
of wood or board to carve scrolls, rosettes, bir. 

animals, or the human form in high or low relief, 
or in the round, without ever having had any 
model to copy from? It is clear to me that 
design is a language of form taken in through 
the eye to the mind, just as music is taken in 
through the ear. I had an average of nearly 


IMPORTED FROM INDIA BY 


LOCKWOOD DE FOREST. 
GERTRUDE VANDERBILT WHITNEY. 
Courtesy of the Baltimore Museum of Art. 
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forty men and boys of the Mistri caste working 
for me in India for thirty years and as many 
as a hundred men and boys at certain times. 
Now these men and boys had so mastered the 
notes of line that they were not only able to 
read their meaning, but to compose in them. 
They could not explain how they did this when 
I asked them. They could merely say that was 
the way to do it.” 

This room makes an appropriate setting for 
the fine Oriental metal-work, also imported by 
Mr. De Forest. A choice specimen is the Bidri 
water bottle represented on page 19. Of Bidri 
ware, the greatest authority on Indian art, Sir 
George Birdwood, writes in The Industrial Arts 
of India: “Damascening is the art of encrusting 
one metal on another, not in crustae, which are 
soldered on, or wedged into the metal surface 
to which they are applied, but in the form of 
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wire, which by undercutting and hammering is 
thoroughly incorporated with the metal which 
it is intended to ornament. Practically dama- 
scening is limited to encrusting gold wire, and 
sometimes silver wire on the surface of iron, 
or steel, or bronze. This system of ornamenta- 
tion is peculiarly Oriental, and takes its name 
from Damascus, where it was carried to the 
highest perfection by the early goldsmiths. It 
is now practised with the greatest success in 
Persia and Spain. In India damascening in gold 
is carried on chiefly in Cashmire, at Gujzat and 
Sialkote in the Panjab, and also in the Nizam’s 
dominions, and is called kuft work. Damascen- 
ing in silver is called bidri, from Bider in the 
Nizam’s Dominion, where it is principally pro- 
duced. 

“Bidri is also made at Purniah in the Bhagal- 
pur division of Bengal, where only zinc is mixed 
with copper in the alloy. It is the highest art 
practised in India after enamelling, and was 
originally introduced by the Mohammedans from 
Persia. In the bidri of Bider the floral decora- 
tion is generally drawn in a more or less natural- 
istic manner, while in that of Purniah it is al- 
ways strictly conventional.” 


3) 


NEW YORK’S COLONIAL 
CABINET-MAKERS 


New York attracted fine cabinet-makers at an 
early period. Many of them came from Lon- 
don and brought with them capable artisans. 
The chief of these, from 1754 to the Revolution, 


were: James Huthwaite and Stephen Callow, in 


the Bridge Street near the Long Bridge; Robert 
Wallace, in Beaver Street; Thomas Griggs, near 
the Gentleman’s Coffee House; John Parsons, 
between the New and Fly Markets; Gilbert Ash, 
in Wall Street; Charles Shipman, near the Old 
Slip; Willett and Pearsey at the Sign of the 
Clothes Press, the end of Maiden Lane, nearly 
opposite the Oswego Market; Samuel Prince at 
the Sign of the Chest-of-Drawers, in William 
Street near the North Church; John Brinner at 
the Sign of the Chair, opposite Flatten Barrack 
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Hill in the Broadway; and Joseph Cox at the 
Sign of the Royal Bed, first in Dock Street, 
afterward in Wall Street. The latter was also 
an upholsterer. Another fashionable upholsterer 
was George Richey, first in a shop opposite the 
Merchants’ Coffee House and later at the Sign 
of the Crown and Tassel, opposite Old Slip 
Pump. 

(ne 


THEP TORSORS! HES nOwSE 


Continued from Page Fourteen. 

miracle, hence its ill-kempt confusion. What 
miracle is possible in the presence of the newly 
polished dining-room table, with its precise cen- 
terpiece, or beneath the marble mantel in the 
carefully comfortable living room? 

I know men and women whose attics are as 
neat and spick-and-span and smartly arranged as 
a modern business office. But that is quite the 
wrong idea! You have only to note the rickety 
procession of creakingly mechanical inventions 
that emerges from such attics. If the top of 
the house be not tously, dreams will not haunt. 
If dreams do not haunt, one might as well com- 
pose daily these on an adding machine! I must 
timidly insist on the old-fashioned attic. 

But I have been away too long, and concerns 
are too various and too vital in the rooms down- 
stairs. So I descend. The same sunbeam lies 
athwart the plaster wall of the hooded staircase 
like a pointing finger. It is a golden arrow 
directing me towards the demands of actuality. 
So I leave dustmotes and cobwebs and a golden 
cloud indorsed with rosy cherubs framed in the 
streaked, greenish glass of the dormer. But if 
the sunbeam has sped me down again to the 
maelstrom of experience, I carry in my calmed 
mind the conviction that it also will beckon me 
back to meditation. Some day soon!— By per- 
mission of New York Evening Post, Literary 
Review. 


BOs 

The Brooklyn Museum has acquired the Por- 
trait of Sir Charles Hardy, Governor of New 
York from 1755 to 1759, painted by John Wol- 
laston. 
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OLD FASHION PLATES 


Quite a Demand Has Arisen for Them of Late Years—Collectors Are Numerous 


ACKERMANN’S, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Shepherd; T. Picken, lithographer; Day & Son, lithographers to the Queen. 
Reproduced by permission of Arthur Ackermann and Son. 


Drawn by G. S. 


RAVELLERS in our country in Colonial 
days and in the early period of our Re- 
publican government frequently expressed them- 
their and published  ac- 
counts of their wanderings as amazed at the style 
and elegance they found in the homes of the 
leading people. They thought it most extraor- 
dinary that the latest London fashions crossed 
the ocean and were adopted at Annapolis, 
Charleston, New York and elsewhere, long be- 
fore they reached the provinces only a few miles 
by stage-coach from London. 
One of the methods by which our ancestors 
kept up was the magazines. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine, The Ladies’ Magazine, The London 


selves in diaries 


Magazine, and the fashion magazines, the Belle 
Assemblée and Ackermann’s Repository of Arts, 
arrived by every ship and were forwarded to 
many homes throughout the length and breadth 
of the At'antic seaboard. 

These London periodicals are often quoted in 
the Colonial newspapers, and often, too, the 
Colonials had the pleasure of reading items of in- 
terest published about themselves and affairs in 
the Colonics among the “news items” in the back 
of The Gentleman's Magazine. 

We can imagine how the ladies of a household 
on a lonely plantation in South Carolina, Vir- 
ginia, or Maryland, pored over the pages of the 
Belle Assemblée and decided upon the gowns, 
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hats and caps they would have made for the com- 
ing season in Charleston, 
Annapolis. 

One of the Charleston papers, in fact, contains 
a frantic appeal from a lady who had. lost the 
‘Yast number of the Belle Assemblée,’ and 
begged anyone who might have picked it up to 
return it to ker without delay. 

We may read pages of description of costumes 
without gaining half the idea that an old fashion- 
plate will convey. 


Williamsburg, or 


As these old English fashion-plates are not 
merely historical documents, but artistic produc- 
tions as well, of late years there has risen a sort 
of cult for them. Collectors who have specialized 
in these daintily colored and quaint fashion-plates 
are very numerous; and almost everyone who 
collects articles of the Eighteenth and early 
Nineteenth Centuries has a few of these choice 
productions of the draughtsman and engraver. 
To them an extract from a study by Mrs. Her- 
bert Richardson of the greatest artist of them all, 
William Hopwood, will be of interest and value. 
This appeared in the Connoisseur (June, 1923) : 

“When the great upheaval of the Revolution 
drove across the Channel some of the craftsmen 
of the French fashion-plate world, England 
profited artistically, as she had often profited in- 
dustrially, by the troubles of her neighbor. Mitan, 
who had worked for the Cabinet des Modes, en- 
graved in England some of Devis’s most attrac- 
tive work for the early Belle Assemblée. Heide- 
loff the Swede, who had published in Paris, 1s- 
sued his beautiful series of aquatint fashion- 
plates, The Gallery of Fashion, from Covent Gar- 
den and elsewhere, between 1794 and 1803. And 
the artists of the Ladies’ Magazine and similar 
publications copied the famous series known as 
the Costumes Parisiens, and learned much from 
the spirit and verve of such artists as Carle (and 
later Horace) Vernet. 
velopment of an English school of fashion work 


The result was the de- 


owing something to the French, but with strong 
individual characteristics, which flourished 
roughly between 1806 and 1836, and of which 
William Hopwood was the greatest exponent. 
“Hopwood came of a family of book-illus- 
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trators and engravers. His father, James Hop- 
wood was a stripple engraver of the Bartolozzi 
school, whose work may be found in the early 
Belle Assemblée and Fashions of London and 
Paris, plates of grouped figures at Tivoli, Fras- 
cati, or Vauxhall. William Hopwood came to 
the fore as an artist-engraver, designing and 
etching his own plates in the two finest English 
publications of the period, Ackermann’s Reposi- 
tory of Arts and the Belle Assemblée. Devis for 
a short time rivalled him; but it was Hopwood’s 
essentially English character which assured the 
supremacy of his work. For close upon thirty 
years his plates epitomize the life of the woman 
of culture and leisure, illustrating her every pre- 
occupation, social, sporting, or domestic; and no 
fashion artist has so successfully portrayed the 
English gentlewoman. It is the grace and dig- 
nity of his plates rather than their chic, which 
constitute their peculiar charm, and, signed or 
unsigned, the fashion-plate collector can always 
recognize the Hopwood touch. 

“Hopwood is noticeably fond of children, and 
often varies his work by the introduction of a 
plump and shoeless baby, a romping boy, or a 
demure little girl. The débutante he also draws 
with great sympathy, shy and sweet in her white 
barege ball dress before her big mirror. 

“But the English grande dame is his dearest 
study. We may see her en grande tenue in satin 
and lace, with mimosa and pink roses tucked into 
the wide flounces of 1826. Or dressed for driv- 
ing, with a vastly becoming lace cornette beneath 
her plumed hat, very dignified and graceful. 
These two plates are from the Ladies’ Magazine, 


for which Hopwood worked through the greater 


part of the ‘twenties, deserting the Belle Assem- 
blée for a time, although still doing beautiful 
plates for Ackermann. It is an attractive period, 
half-way between the slimness of the Empire 
style and the puffs and excrescences of the ’thir- 
ties, and dominated in the English fashion world 
by the cleverness of a notable dressmaker, Miss 
Pierrepoint of St. James’s—the two frocks just 
described are hers. Hopwood does it ample jus- 
tice, often varying his work (as Watieau fils and 
Horace Vernet had done earlier) by a clever 
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‘back, full of grace and) character. “Ata time 
when French fashion-drawing was degenerating 
into the two-figure plate of the later Costumes 
Parisiens type—front view standing, back view 
of same costume seated—Hopwood’s individual 
studies of graceful backs are noticeable. But the 
supremacy in fashion-drawing had, for the 
moment, certainly veered to our side of the Chan- 
nel, and most English work at this period touches 
a really high level. 


“Ackermann’s Repository of Arts came to an 
end, to the regret of every lover of beautiful 
magazine production, in 1829. Hopwood was 
still working on it, and it has been difficult to se- 
lect from his later Repository plates. But to il- 
lustrate the varying aspects in which he presents 
the English gentlewoman, having shown her in 
domestic grief, in ball and in outdoor cos- 
tume, we may choose an Ackermann fancy dress 
of 1828. Peasant costume was more popular 
than any other at the Bals Masqués of this date, 
and the lady is a Slavonian peasant in blue 
‘marone’ and yellow, with magnificent pearls and 
a pretty high-bred dignity, such as surely never 
peasant wore! 


“For some years the Belle Assemblée had been 
largely illustrated by the fashion-drawings of W. 
Read, an English artist of the old Beau Monde, 
whose plates are rather unattractively wooden. 
But in 1829 the editor of this long-lived periodi- 
cal announces that we can at last satisfy our- 
selves with the tinted p'ates illustrating Fashion 
Costume; and the reason is obvious. !lopwood, 
on the demise of Ackermann’s Repository, re- 
turned to the Belle Assemblée, and for another 
ten years worked constantly for it and for the 
Court Magazine (edited by the Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton), in which it subsequently merged. 


“Tn the late ’thirties, however, Hopwood’s art 
loses its hold upon the fashion-plate world. He 
took to engraving drawings of younger artists, 
designers of less charm and individuality than 
himself, and in the ’forties his work disappears 
altogether. He was growing old, and his fine 
ideals of graceful and detailed work were un- 
able to cope with the degeneracy which assailed 
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the fashion-plate in this decade of ugly fashions, 
banal fashion-drawing, and coarse and poor en- 
graving. He died in 1853, just as the fashion- 
plate was entering upon a renaissance of charm 
and effectiveness under the influence of the 
French lithographers. But for thirty years he 
had been the foremost English fashion artist, a 
faithful custodian of two great traditions—the 
sound workmanship of the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury book-illustrators and the grace and individu- 
ality of the French designers of the ancien ré- 
gime. 

“Even so frivolous a craftsman as the fashion 
artist may have his place, after all, in the scheme 
of history. And nowhere can we find so com- 
plete and detailed a picture of the English 
gentlewomen of the first three decades of the 
Nineteenth Century as in the fashion-plates of 
William Hopwood.” 


2OR 
COLONIAL CHINA 


In Colonial days, china was chiefly imported 
and sold in New York by James Gilliland, Wall 
Street, later Cannon’s Dock; George Bell, Bay- 
ard Street; John J. Roosevelt, Maiden Lane; 
Henry Wilmot, Hanover Square; Gregg and 
Cunningham, Queen Street; Breese and Hoff- 
man; Wall Street; Keeting and Morris, Beek- 
man’s Slip, later New Dock; and Edward Nicoll, 
New Dock. ; 


The articles advertised by these dealers at 
various periods include: black tea-pots, mugs 
and bowls of all sizes, green and tortoise tea- 
pots, Venice flower vases, India china, enamel- 
led and blue and white bowls, caudle cups, blue 
and white cups and saucers, Nankin china mugs, 
English Delft, blue and white earthenware, gild- 
ed, green, agate, tortoiseshell, Tunbridge, quilted 
china, cauliflower and melon, pencilled, Dresden 
Staffordshire, pineapple and “‘colly flower’ coffee 
pots, black and white ribbed and engraved, 
“Very handsome red china tea-pots, Wedg- 
wood’s,’ and Portobello. The latter was made 
by Astbury after Admiral Vernon took Porto- 
bello in 1727, and long continued popular. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


Co-operation of Collectors Assures Complete Exhibition of Italian Renaissance 


HE Metropolitan Museum of New York 
AP has held for the past few months a Loan 
Exhibition of Arts of the 
sance, which has been both novel and distim- 
guished. It was organized with the object of 
presenting the spirit of Italy in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. Owing to the co- 
operation of a number of collectors, the rare and 
beautiful articles—paintings, sculpture, furni- 
ture, ceramics, metalwork, prints and textiles— 
were thus assembled. The arrangement of these 
treasures in one gallery and in alcoves, each con- 
taining articles that belong together in time, or 
were harmonious in effect, gave a sympathetic 
setting to the exhibition, resembling somewhat 
the atmosphere of a private house. The lenders 
were: Mrs. George T. Bliss, George and 
Florence Blumenthal, Ralph H. Booth of Detroit, 
Estate of Theodore M. Davis, Robert W. de 
Forest, Michael Friedsam, Mrs. F. Gray Gris- 
wold, J. Horace Harding, William Randolph 
Hearst, Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Philip 
Lehman, V. Everit Macy, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Charles A. Platt, Dan Fellows Platt of Engle- 
wood, N. J., Thomas Fortune Ryan, Martin A. 
Ryerson of Chicago, Samuel Sachs, John L. 
Severance of Cleveland, Edwin A. Shewan, C. C. 
Stillman, Dr. John E. Stillwell, Percy S. Straus, 
David Warfield, Mr. and Mrs. Payne Whitney, 
Grenville L. Winthrop, the Fogg Art Museum of 
Harvard University, and the Yale School of the 
Fine Arts. 

PAINTINGS— 

It is seldom that one has an opportunity in 
this country to see so many examples of various 
schools of Italian art brought together—Floren- 
tine, Sienese, Umbrian, Ferrarese, Bolognese, 
Lombard, Brescian and Venetian. 

One of the most beautiful—touchingly beau- 
tiful—pictures is Luini’s Angel (fresco trans- 
ferred to wood), a fragment removed from the 
walls of the celebrated Villa della Peluca, Milan. 


Italian Renais- 


The angel, gracefully kneeling on rolling clouds, 
fills the entire picture. The wings are exquisitely 
modelled and are strong and grow naturally from 
the shoulders. The colors of wings and robe 
are indescribable—the tints of russet pink and 
delicate green seen at sunset. This is lent by 
Dan Fellows Platt. Another gem is Diana, by 
Tintoretto, of lovely silvery tones. This once 
belonged to John Ruskin. Mr. and Mrs. Otto 
H. Kahn lent two portraits of the first impor- 
tance. One is of fascinating, haughty, supercil- 
ious Giuliano de’ Medici, by Botticelli, a marvel 
of simplicity in treatment, yet showing all the 
elegance of both subject and painter. This pic- 
ture came from the collection of Count Procolo 
Isolani, Bologna. The other is Ad Young Man in 
Armor, by Carpaccio, which belonged to the col- 
lection of the Vernon-Wentworth family, Went- 
worth Castle, Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Blumenthal sent a rare 
work by the decorative Carlo Crivelli—a most 
refined and graceful Madonna and Child En- 
throned, gentle and sensitive to the last degree. 
There were three of Giovanni Bellini’s Madon- 
nas, noble, graceful and rich in color, lent by 
Percy S. Straus, Grenville L. Winthrop and 
Ralph H. Booth. 

A fine Moroni, Portrait of a Boy, lent by 
CG. Stillman: isvanother’ cheice “canvas. A 
lovely Madonna and Saints Adoring the Child, 


‘by Perugino, dating from the artist’s middle 


period (about 1500) owned by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan; a Holy Family, by Pinturicchio, owned by 
the Fogg Art Museum; a fine Madonna and 
Child with Angels, by Cosimo Roselli, owned by 
Michael Friedsam, are among other striking 
works. Mention should be made of the unusual 
Christ in Limbo, by Sassetta, formerly owned 
by the Earl of Northesk and now by the Fogg 
Art Museum; and nine rare pictures by Giovanni 
di Paoli, lent by Mr. and Mrs. Blumenthal, Mr. 
and Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, Martin A. Ryerson (a 
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set of six), and Grenville L. Winthrop. 

The Yale School of Fine Arts sent an un- 
usual work by Antonio Pollaiuolo (tempera on 
wood transferred to canvas), representing the 
mytho'ogical story of The Rape of Deianira by 
the centaur Nessus. The scene shows Hercules 
drawing his bow and aiming his arrow at the 
offender across a rushing river. The landscape 
is thought to be by Antonio’s brother, Piero. The 
Fogg Museum also sent the Adoration of the 
Kings, in tondo form, represented page 13. 
SCULPTURE— 

Sculpture is represented by Luca della Rob- 
Antonio Rossellino, 
Tullio 


Duccio, 
Mino 
Lombardi, Romano, Laurana and others. 
FURNITURE— 

Some of the finest examples of furniture 
came from the Davanzati Palace Collection ex- 
hibited and sold here a few years ago. Mr. and 
Mrs. Payne Whitney sent several handsome 
tables and cassoni; also rich chairs. Philip Leh- 
man loaned a number of fine pieces. 
MANUSCRIPTS— 

Two very richly illuminated manuscripts of 
the Fifteenth Century, one made for Matthias 
I., King of Hungary, and one for Cardinal 
Giuliano della Rovere, later Pope Julius II, were 
sent by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. The latter was 
illuminated by Francesco and Girolamo dai Libri 
of Verona. 

PRINTS— 

The Prints, shown at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in the gallery adjoining the paintings, ex- 
hibit Italian engravings and illustrated books 
made between the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries, selected from the permanent collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum to show the range 
of the printed picture in Italy during that period. 
The Curator of Prints, Mr. Ivins, says: “Today 
they are all regarded as fine prints, and as beau- 
tiful books, but at the time they were made they 
probably escaped the attention of the specifically 
art-loving community because a very great many 
of them were not made especially to be beautiful 
but to be useful in one way or another. There 
are pattern designs for jewelers, sculptors, metal 
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Tommaso Fiamberti, da_ Fiesole, 
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workers, intarsia makers: and needlewomen, 
treatises on lettering and architecture and repro- 
ductive engravings which, taking the place now 
occupied by photography, carried the fame and 
the design of Mantegna and Raphael across the 
world. 

“There are many illustrated books which are 
neither more nor less than the cheap popular 
reading of the day, books which, like the 4:sop 
of 1479 and the Ars Moriendi printed by Clein 
in 1490, are today among the ultima thules of 
collectordom and among the great examp!es of 
how to make lovely books. There are also many 
of the great chiaroscuro woodcuts, which are 
still the most successful examples ever produced 
in Europe of cheap color printing for the pic- 
torial decoration of walls, and another group of 
woodcuts in black and white by such diverse 
men as Master I. B. with the Bird and Domenico 
dalle Greche. The individual artists represented 
are typified by such men as the anonymous en- 
graver of the famous and very beautiful Life of 
the Virgin and of Christ, Pollaiuolo, Mantegna, 
Jacopo de’ Barbari, Zoan Andrea, Mocetto, the 
Campagnolas, Mare Antonio and his school, and 
such later men as the Carracci and Baroccio.” 


aOrs 
TWO MORE SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


PAINTINGS FOR AMERICA 
Arthur Rack, a London Art dealer, bought 


“The Fortune Teller’ and the portrait of the 
Viscountess Crosbie from Lord Glenconner 
some weeks ago and recently sold them to Sir 
Joseph Duveen of the firm of Duveen Brothers, 
of New York, who was acting for an unnamed 
American art collector, it is said. 

The present-day value of Reynolds’s paintings 
can best be gauged from the fact that his por- 
trait of Mrs. Siddons, as The Tragic Muse, 
when offered at Christie’s, in London, got a 
bid of $250,000. That figure, however, was 
considered too low and the painting was with- 
drawn from the sale. These two works are 
among the last by Reynolds to be sold, and 
the price is reported to have been considerably 
more than $500,000. A large number of port- 
raits by Reynolds are owned by Americans. 
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BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART 


Art-Loving and Public-Spirited Citizens Making an Institution City Is Proud Of 


SHOTOME TEAR OM RIO (CoM OHED Ie 


HE creation of the Baltimore Museum 
Ak OL) sATt is importance. 
‘this of Art 
personal ef- 


of far-reaching 


newest American Museum has 
come into existence through the 
forts of a group of art-loving and_ public- 
spirited Baltimoreans, who for years have 
been desirous that their city should have a 
museum of the first rank which should also 
be an art-centre for the city. The Baltimore 
Museum of Art is unique among institutions 
in its attractive home,—the dignified old Gar- 
rett Mansion on Mount Vernon Place, which 
was loaned by Miss M. Carey Thomas, ex- 
President of Bryn Mawr College, and which 
has been admirably and effectively adapted 
for its permanent and temporary exhibits by 
Miss Florence N. Levy, the Director. 
Although open to the public only last Feb- 
ruary, the Museum had three exhibitions of 
four months to which 


importance within 


PALTIMORE 


MUSEUM OF 
Courtesy of the Baltimore Museum of Art 


ART. 


20,000 visitors were attracted. The Inaugural 
Exhibition included water colors by American 
artists; etchings by old and modern masters 
from the Conrad. Collection; East Indian, Per- 
sian and Damascan metal-work and wood- 
Seventeenth and 
Nineteenth Centuries; American and English 


Carving ot the sixteenth, 


_ silver and furniture of the Eighteenth and 


early Nineteenth Centuries; paintings in oil 
by American and foreign artists, both deceased 
and contemporary; and sculpture by American 
artists and Rodin. 

The collection of metal-work is permanent 
and is part of the collection) formed by Mr. 
Lockwood de Forest during the years he spent 
in India as the representative of the Tiffany 
It was purchased in New York in 
The pieces are of a high standard of 


Studios. 
Lo 22 
exce'lence, as will be appreciated by the chaste 
water bottle, Bidri, silver inlay, of the Seven- 
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teenth Century, represented herewith. This 
collection is approximately shown in a gallery 
framed in teak-wood carvings designed by 
Lockwood de Forest for Miss Mary Garrett 
and made in Ahmedabad in 1881 under the 
direction of Muggunbhai Hutheesing, son of 
the builder of one of the great Jain temples. 

The famous Conrad Collection of prints, 
formed by the late Mrs. Marie Conrad Lehr 
and “bequeathed stom tiem GityenoLem balinore, 
exhibited valuable specimens of Durer, Rem- 
brandt, Whistler, and other great 
masters. 

The silver shown in the dining-room was 
of the first importance. Baltimore homes are 
particularly rich in old English silver heir- 
looms and the descendants of Colonial settlers, 
as well as collectors, lent fine examples with 
great generosity. There were also many speci- 
mens of the early silversmiths of Maryland, 
which was the first State to require a quality 
stamp (Maryland Act of 1814). 

The Loan [xhibition also included: andi- 
rons, lent by Mrs. Miles White, Jr.; an Eng- 
lish chest, by Mr. Robert Garrett; Persiaa 
rugs, by the Misses Cone; and Flemish tapes- 
try by Mrs. G. M. Hutton and Mrs. Francis 
Jencks. 

The Third Loan Exhibition included silver 
and heirlooms from the Elizabeth Patterson 
Bonaparte Collection; Eighteenth Century en- 
graved portraits and Eighteenth Century furni- 
ture from the estate of the late Dr. William 
S. Halstead, including pieces in the style of 
Chippendale, Heppelwhite and Sheraton. 


Tryon 
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GLASS IN THE RIIKS MUSEUM 

Those who visit the Riiks Museum in Am- 
sterdam linger with delight before the marvel- 
ous collection of glass of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. It is of all shapes, sizes and colors. The 
drinking vessels are particularly interesting— 
loving-cups, tumblers, beakers, chalices, wine- 
glasses, beer glasses, cordial-glasses, syllabub 
glasses and jelly glasses, beautifully cut in in- 
numerable facets, or engraved with a delicacy 
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that rivals the touch of the frost fairies on a 
wintry pane. The subjects for this wonderful 
work are hunting-scenes, Biblical scenes, mytho- 
logical scenes, landscapes, coats-of-arms, pro- 
verbs, flowers, animals and even portraits. They 
are of all colors: white, green, ruby, amber, blue 
and of opalescent tints. Here are to be found 
the forms that appear in the pictures of Metsu, 
Jan Steen, Van der Helst, Ostade, Van Mieris 
and others. Particularly in Metsu’s pictures do 
we meet with those tall, slender, oblong glasses 
of elegant shape in which the wine sparkles or 
the beer froths—glasses cut and shaped in so 
many different styles—octagon glasses, each 
facet of which ends with a curve and on whose 
sharp edges the light falls to form prismatic 
hues, glasses of great thickness and glasses as 
light as if made of an onion’s skin. How aston- 
ishingly the Dutch artists painted these trans- 
parent objects and their ruby, amber, or pale 
brown contents ! 


———- :0 :——_ 


WHAT IS REAL WATERFORD 


In considering the genuineness of Irish glass, 
weight, color or “ring”, and peculiarities of fin- 
ish and cutting are the determining attributes. 

A peculiar grayish-blue tinge is claimed by 
some experts to be the most distinguishing 
feature. 

The cutting of the genuine Waterford is 
somewhat irregular, lines not being exactly 
straight. Imitation Waterford invariably shows 
great precision in cutting, or the color may be 
too white. Again, real Waterford dishes will 
vary in thickness, and the spurious be quite 
uniform. 

A noted authority on Waterford glass has 
said that pattern is not a certain guide, nor 
is color, although in Waterford there is no flint; 
and so sand, with a slight mixture of red lead, 
was used. Sometimes the limestone found in 
that section of the country was utilized. 

Holland, Germany and Austria are said to 
produce remarkable imitations, but the expert in 
genuine Irish glass claims there is a warmth and 
a softness that none other possesses. 
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A GOYA MASTERPIECE 


“The Bull Fight’ Seems a Riot of Briluant Hues—Strong Colors Are Few 


PANISH painters are very great; and Goya 

(1746-1828) ranks with the very greatest. 
His form, his color, his brilliancy, and his 
marvelous interpretation of life, his fidelity to 
nature, his fantastic imagination, his biting satire 
and his uncanny technique make him one of the 
most fascinating of artists. 

Whoever painted the gleam of satin and silk, 
the delicacy of lace, the dewdrop effect of dia- 
monds, the texture of human hair, the light of 
the eye and the tint and depth of the complexion 
better than this Spanish master? 

Apart from all else, his audacity—as shown, 
for example, in The Caprices—almost stuns the 
attentive student. 

When it comes to etching, even Rembrandt 
could not play with black and white more dra- 
matically and effectively. And when it comes 


to color, Goya can render oils almost with the 


BULL FIGHT, BY GOYA. HEIGHT 38% IN. LENGTH 49% IN. 
Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


softness of pastels or chalk. Goya also produces 
his color effects with the utmost reserve and 
taste—every delicate touch of scarlet, or rose, 
or pale blue, or vivid green fits into the whole 
and yet carries boldly. In the splendid Bull 
Fight, which the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York has recently acquired, the color is exquis- 
ite. The picture gives the spectator the sensa- 
tion of being a riot of brilliant hues, but, after 
all, the touches of high and strong color are 
comparatively few. These gay touches here and 
there among the moving crowd and in the cos- 
tume of the bull-fighter on the left attacking the 
bull are selected and treated as only the greatest 
artists select and treat color. Although the draw- 
ing is sure and accurate, the means used are 
amazingly simple. Neither Frans Hals nor Degas 
rapid 


gets, more effects with easier or 
means. 


more 
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ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


Some English and French Auctions and the Prices Numerous Articles Brought 


6) NE of the choicest collections of paintings 
under the hammer at Christie’s 
the had an 


came 
London, early in 
unexpected dénouement. 
ticularly strong in Gainsboroughs and including 


summer, and 
This collection, par- 


the portrait of A Page, a companion to the fa- 
mous Blue Boy now in Mr. Henry E. Hunting- 
ton’s gal'ery in San Gabriel, California, had ex- 
cited many prospective buyers. These pictures 
belonged to Sir Joseph B. Robinson, Bart., who 
acquired vast wealth in South African mines. 
Sir Joseph had not seen his treasures for some 
years, as they had been in storage, and when he 
did see them displayed he was so enamoured that 
he decided he could not part with them. He 
tried to have the sale cancelled; but the house 
of Christie could not break faith with its clients. 
The only thing left to do was to double the re- 
serve prices. The pictures were sold for £205,741 
($938,178) ; but only eighteen, it is said, left the 
owner’s possession, he buying them back. Hals’s 
Portrait of a Gentleman, for which Sir Joseph 
paid 1,000 guineas in 1885, reached the highest 
figure—£19,500. Ten Gainsboroughs were sold, 
including Portrait of Mrs. Drummond (£10,500) ; 
Mr. and Mrs. DeLaney and thew Daughter 
(£3,200); Admiral Lord Thomas Graves 
(£1,500) ; A Page, companion to the Blue Boy 
(£7,500); Miss Katherine Edgar (£1,050) ; 
General Blyth (£3,100); and The Wood Gath- 
erers (£1,260). Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Portrait 
of Mrs. Mather reached £8,400 and his Miss 
Harriet Whitbread, £5,040. Romney’s Mrs. 
Chitty Marshall brought £3,150; and Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s Boy and a Dog and Portrait of a 
Lady brought, respectively, £4,305 and £8,925. 
The collection also included Velasquez’s Two 
Princesses (£2,100) ; Piero di Cosimo’s Story of 
Jason and Medea (£6,540); Fra Angelico’s Day 
of Judgment (£3,570) ; Rembrandt’s Portrait of 
an Old Man, 11,500 guineas; and four panels 
by Boucher, £18,900. 


At the Brownlow Sale at Christie’s in May 
five Chippendale mahogany chairs and an arm- 
chair brought £378; and six Chippendale chairs, 
cabriole legs and ball-and-claw feet, brought 
£315. Lord Bolton’s set of Chippendale chairs 
with interlaced backs brought £346 tos. 


In addition to the Gutenberg Bible, among 
the Earl of Carysfort’s lot of books, a Latin 
Bible, printed at Mainz in 1462 by Fust and 
Schoffer, one of the first to contain the name of 
a printer and its date, was sold to Rosenbach for 
$21,840 (2 vols., vellum). Caxton’s Chronicles 
of England, first edition, date 1480, went to 
Rosenbach for $10,465. Rosenbach also acquired 
The Royall Booke, translated by Caxton from 
the French of Frere Laurent and printed in 
1488, for $10,465. Dame Juliana Berner’s The 
Book of St. Albans, the earliest example of color 
printing in England, published in 1486, went to 
Ernest R. Gee & Co. of Newi York srgpmee 2s 
Quaritch secured the Shakespeare First Folio 
(1623), for $27,755. 


At the Galerie Georges Petit art-objects veiled 
under the description “part of a great Parisian 
collection,” but which was well-known belonged 
to..the late Baronne Edmond de Rothschild, 
reached the large sum of 1,118,544 francs. Two 
Italian marriage-chests, gilded, of the Sixteenth 
Century, were valued by experts at 25,000 francs 
each; but they attracted spirited bidding and 
went to Duveen for 277,000 francs! Two other 
chests of the same period fell to Hamburger for 
143,000 francs. A set of ten rich tapestries of 
the Fighteenth Century, representing landscapes, 
birds and animals, brought 212,400 francs. 


Christie’s so'd Chinese porcelains of the Ming, 
Kang-He and Kien-Lung periods. Three Mine 
figures of Kwan-Yin, in ceremonial robes and 
seated on a lotus-decorated pedestal, attracted 
great attention. 
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UNDER THE READING LAMP 


Potty. An opera by Mr. Gay. Being the sequel to 
The Beggar’s Opera. Now freely adapted by Clif- 
ford Bax. Moffat, Yard & Co. (New York, 1023). 

After the phenomenal success of The Beggar's Opera 
in 1728, Gay did what every author does after a tri- 


umph. He wrote a sequel. Using many of the same 
characters, includ- 
ing the hero and 
heroine, Macheath 


and Polly Peach- 
um, he named the 
new opera for the 
latter. And, in- 
deed, Polly’s 
name was one to 
conjure with. The 
poor little Lavinia 


Fenton, who had 
delighted fre- 
quenters of the 
Coffee House with 
her songs, had 
now become the 


toast of the town 
and the heroine of 
ape diel wa tint = 
shops could not 
supply the  de- 
mand for her pic- 
ture. Her pretty 
face also appear- 
ed on fans and 
snuff boxes. She 
was no longer 
Lavinia Fenton; 
she was “Gay’s 
Polly” He “said: 
“Polly, before an 
unknown, is now 
so high in vogue 
that I am in doubt 
whether her fame 


does not surpass 

that of the opera 

itself.” But alas! LAVINIA FENTON, 
when Polly was 

ready for rehearsal, the representation was forbidden. 
Why, no one seems to know. The result was 
that the unacted opera gained a_ peculiar lit- 


erary interest and its sale as a book was almost as 
unheard of as the success of the Beggar’s Opera. The 
Duchess of Marlborough gave £100 for a single copy 


ae 
ee ORS TAN 


AS POLLY 
Courtesy Dodd, Mead & Co. 


and the Duchess of Queensbury (Prior’s “Kitty’”) 
solicited subscriptions and, therefore, was in disgrace 
at Ceurt. Polly brought the author more than £1,100 
or £1,200. Perhaps beautiful Polly had semething to 
do with its success. She had now run off with the 


Duke of Bolton (some twenty years her senior), who 


afterwards mar- 
ried her. When 
we stand before 


Hogarth’s portrait 
of Lavinia Fenton 
as Polly Peach- 
um in the Nation- 
al Gallery, lLon- 
don, the 
that 

person- 
and 
ready to believe 
all the peans of 
praise and to sing 
a new one. Ho- 
garth realized her 
fascination, for he 
has given her 
power to  fasci- 
nate us from his 
canvas. The dewy 
eyes, the fresh 
complexion, the 
full mouth ready 
to break into a 
smile, and the 
queenly carriage 
of head and body 
are all portrayed. 
Then Hogarth lin- 
gered lovingly on 
her “drass of 
greenish hue with 
ribbons of brown- 
ish red, @ la mili- 
taire, 


we feel 
radiance of 
charming 


allaastay, are 


her jaunty 
cap and her string 
of lustrous pearls! 
She would have 
been captivating (as Gay certainly realized) when mas- 
querading as a boy on a wild West Indian island among 
pirates and savages in search of Macheath. There is 
much in the opera that reminds us of W. S. Gilbert. 
The gay rhythms, the ease with which commonplace 
sayings are lifted by a quick turn into romance and 
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humor, and the deft manipulation of dialogue certainly 
gave the great librettist of comic opera many hints. 
The opening chorus of the pirates could easily be sung 
by the Pirates of Penzance without suffering anachron- 
ism. Gilbert could also have written this tribute to 
Polly: 
“Wait until you spy the charmer; 
Wait until you hear her speak. 
Had you even Achilles’ armor 
You would find it all too weak.” 


Polly was performed in 1777, but without much suc- 
cess. The little book, in bright orange cover, is beauti- 
fully printed. 


* * * 


Tue PoreticAL Works oF ANDREW LANG. Edited by 
Mrs. Lang. 4 vols. Edition limited to 1,075 copies. 
Longmans, Green & Co. (London and New York, 
1923). $14.00. 

Andrew Lang has written on many and varied sub- 
jects, which, taken as a whole, prove him to be a 
scholar and one of the most brilliant exponents of 
Oxford culture of the Victorian age. In the realm 
of comparative mythology and religion, opening the 
doors into long submerged traces of primitive man; 
in the portrayal of historical characters, such, as for 
example, Joan of Arc and Mary Stuart; in transla- 
tions of old Greek poets and old French trouveres, 
he stood alone, having outdistanced all rivals. Yet, not- 
withstanding the high place he attained in these several 
intellectual domains, his name will be remembered 
chiefly as a graceful and polished poet who crystallized 
into short poems rich culture and charming fancy. 
Lang belongs to the school of Ronsard. Under his 
deft hands grew a finished form of verse, filled with 
melody and subtle rhythm, gentle humor, light mock- 
ery, gay banter, wistful sentiment and golden glow. 
To him is due, as much as to his friend Austin Dobson, 
the importation and domestication into English poetry 
of the ballade, rondeau, villanelle and other forms of 
old French verse. His Ballades in Blue China occupy 
a place in the library of every lover of choice poetry. 
This definitive edition of his poetical works meets with 
a warm welcome in the United States, where Andrew 
Lang has had a large audience for many years. It is 
pleasant to gain a near view of this distinguished, 
eraceful and gracious personality—poet, historian, 
dreamer, angler, artist and always fastidious, courteous 
gentleman—given in the preface by Mrs. Lang, who 
speaks of “his love of nature, his unchangeable affec- 
tion to his old friends, his boyish spirit, his sympathy 
with lost causes just because they were lost causes.” 
Many portraits show Mr. Lang in various réles, includ- 
ing the well-known one of 1886. Altogether, this is 
a beautiful memorial volume, showing taste in every 
respect. 
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THe Puppet SHow or Memory. By Maurice Baring 
437 pages. Little, Brown & Co. (Boston, 1922). 


$5.00. 


Early in his career Maurice Baring took an article 
of his on Anatole France, written for the Yellow Book, 
to Edmund Gosse for criticism. This eminent poet and 
littératenr was greatly pleased, and said: “there was a 
unique opportunity for anyone who should make it his 
aim and business to write gracefully and delicately 
about beautiful and distinguished things and that I 
could not do better than try to continue as I had begun.” 


And, indeed, it seems to be Mr. Baring’s particular 


métier “to write gracefully and delicately about beauti- 


ful and distinguished things.” In the pages of this de- 
lightful book we seem to be listening to the easy and 
fluent conversation of a most accomplished and sensi- 
tive critic in the arts of painting, music, literature and 
the theatre, not forgetting the arts of elegant and bril- 
liant society, the sweet graces of home life, and an ap- 
preciation of the charm and beauty of noble characters 
and the inspiration of fastidious and highly cultivated 
minds. 


And through it all runs a delicious strain of humor; 
and witty play of word and sentence and thought is 
plentiful. 


It is astonishing how much Maurice Baring tells us 
and how little. He seems to have remembered every 
detail of a varied life, ranging over the whole of Eu- 
rope and even including war experiences in Russia, 
Greece, Constantinople and the Balkans, aviation ser- 
vice and a diplomatic career; and he takes us most in- 
timately to such scenes as he pleases; but great personal 
joys and sorrows and experiences of life are veiled from 
view, with a reticence that arouses our admiration. It 
may be dcubted if through all the range of English 
literature a more fascinating, humorous and delightful 
account of nursery, childish, and school-boy days can 
be found than are recorded in the first six chapters, 
for few who reach maturity can remember the sensa- 
tions and impressions of early years. Could anything 
be funnier than the game called “Spankaboo” that 
little Maurice invented in the nursery? “It consisted 
of telling and acting the story of an imaginary con- 
tinent in which we knew the countries, the towns, the 
government and the leading people. These countries 
were generally at war with one another. Lady Spanka- 
boo was a prominent lady at the Court of Doodahn. 
She was a charming character, not beautiful nor clever, 
and sometimes a little bit foolish, but most good- 
natured and easily taken in. Her husband, Lord 
Spankaboo, was a country gentleman, and they had no 
children. She wore red velvet in the evening and was 
bien vue at Court. There were hundreds of characters 
in the game and they increased as the story grew.” 


Pitter REASURE HOUSE 
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And Rightly Named ANTIQUE SHOP 


Here one may pick up just the odd piece they 
have been looking for so long. <A pine corner Boston-NEw York STATE Roap 
cupboard or consol table. Sets of painted chairs 
—Windsors, slat backed, vase and fiddle backed. TWENTY MILES WEST OF BOSTON 
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chairs. Sandwich glass. Several old ship lanters 
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All of these relics of Colonial days will be 
found in the proper setting, a charming old house 
situated on the famous Boston Post Road. 
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SILVERTTEAPOT 


A rare old English Silver Kettle, stand and lamp made by John Fawdery in London 
in 1715. Kettles with hinged side handles are extremely rare. The Duke of Port- 


land is the possessor of one very sumilar to the above. 


From Photograph furnished by Crichton & "Co. ltd. 
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THE SPANISH SHAWL 


By EsTHER SINGLETON 


WHEN “Aw- 
ful Beauty 
puts on all her 
charms” she sel- 
dom neglects to 
add a shawl, or 
scant, to hier 
toilette; for 
there is nothing 
in the _ whole 
range of) «the 
arts of coquetry 
that contributes 
more to a dis- 
tinguished ap- 
pearance than a 
shawl,-or scart, 
of beautiful tex- 
ture and design, 
gracefully worn. 
Fashions may 
come and fash- 
ions may go, but 


the shawl  re- 
mains. The 
shawl in dress 


is like the rose 
among flowers: “ 
its supremacy is 
never chal- 
lenged. Within the past few years the Spanish 
shawl has enjoyed a peculiar vogue. For about 
three hundred and fifty years it has been one 
of the characteristic adjuncts to the Spanish 
woman’s dress; but it was left exclusively to 
the Spaniards, for it seemed to belong to cos- 
tume rather than to fashionable attire. People 


SPANISH SHAWL FROM SEVILLE, 250 YEARS OLD. 
Owned by Bergdorf Goodman. 


were content to 
adimireseitseea's 
they admired 
the high comb, 
the mantilla, 
castanets, the 
tinkling of the 
guitar, the Span- 
ish dances and 

tlie 
in the 

Phe 


shawl 


music of 
fountain 
patio. 
Spanish 
was part of the 
local color of 
the country. 

About two 
years ago Fash- 
ion saw the pos- 
sibilities of this 
artistic creation 
of centuries ago 
as well as its 
intrinsic beauty. 
It would make 
a marvellously 
picturesque 
wrap; it would 
VALUED AT $2,000. be a charming 

scarf to wear at 
the opera and theatre; it could be used as a 
tea-gown; and it could be used in the decoration 
of the home. 

The fastidious and stylish women of Lon- 
don and Paris society adopted it joyfully, 
and a Spanish shawl soon became a necessity 
in the wardrobe of every fashionable and well- 


4 


do tage ton sine 
moment. People realized that the Spanish shawl 


dressed woman. It was. not 
has the same eternal qualities that the pearl 
necklace has—it is for all time, for all ages, for 
all seasons. Like the pearl necklace, the Spanish 
shawl is regarded as an investment, a lovely 
article to hand down to future generations. 
Therefore, people 
shawls to bequeath as family heirlooms. 

From London and Paris the vogue of the 
Spanish shawl spread over Europe. Then it 
crossed the At'antic, thus having encircled the 
globe. 

To meet the ever-increasing demand in this 


are now buying Spanish 


country and to acquire fine specimens at first 
hand, Mr. Henry T. Farrar of New York went 
to Spain last summer and returned with many 


INCHES 


SOUARE., 
Owned by Bergdorf Goodman. 


SPANISH SHAWL, RARE, 51 


FROM SEVILLE. 
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From 
Mr. Farrar we learn that “information regard- 


rare specimens, which are truly antiques. 


ing the Spanish shawl is very scanty, although 
the shawl is treasured in families, and fine ex- 
amples are exhibited in museums. Spanish shawls 
were first made about three hundred and fifty 
years ago in Manilla, which accounts for the 
Chinese influence in the designs and style of 
embroidery. 

“But and fifty years 
ago they began to be made in Spain. Today 
most of the modern shawls are made in the 
convents and are copies of the old ones. There 
is a great effort to reproduce the old coloring ; 
but this is impossible, for age is required to 


about two hundred 


soften the bright hues and to produce a rich, 
though subdued, harmony. To the person who 
how to judge the 


Spanish shawl the colors of 


knows 


the modern shawl are crude 
and garish: only through age 
can the pastel colors come. 
It is difficult to obtain perfect 


specimens. because the shawls 
of a hundred years old, or 
more, have been, as a rule, 
much worn: sometimes they 
have holes that need deft 
mending and sometimes they 
are wine-stained, for the 
Spanish shawl has for cen- 
turies appeared on_ festival 
occasions.” 

Seville is the home of the 
Spanish shawl. You occa- 
sionally see handsome shawls 
in Madrid and other cities, 
but it is in Seville that the 
shawl appears in all its splen- 
dor. At bull-fights, for in- 
stance, the women hang their 
shawls over the railing in 
front of the boxes and seats; 
and the effect of these bright- 
ly embroidered flowers on 
backgrounds of white, black, 
brown, red apple-green, blue 
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and other colors is brilliant 
and beautiful in the extreme. 
It is like a garden of gay 
blossoms. 

The age of the Spanish 
shawl is determined first of 
all by the soft tones of the 
embroidered flowers. The 
quality of the silk is another 
test. Old shawls, when shak- 
en, give a peculiar rattle,—a 
crisp, crackling sound which 
the modern silk is incapable 
of producing. Then the fringe 
is another mark. Old shawls 
have very delicate fringe with 
the finest sort of knots. This 
fringe hangs most gracefully 
and does not over-weight the 
shawl, therefore the antique 
shawl has a softness about it, 
when draped, and the fringe 
drops lightly with the most 
beautiful pearl-like effect. A 
fringe that is too heavy de- 
prives the shawl of much of 
its grace when worn: Some 
of the old shawls have had 
modern fringe replacing the 
old fringe; but it is very easy 
to know the modern fringe when once you have 
become familiar with the beautiful old fringe, 
although, in the main, the arrangement of the 
knots may be the same. There is a slight rough- 
ness about the modern knots and also a heavi- 
ness that betray their age. 

The example shown here is one of the hand- 
somest shawls that has ever crossed the Atlantic. 
It is valued at $2,000. It is in perfect condition, 
with the original fringe. The size is seventy- 
five inches square. The ground is ivory white 
and the colors of the flowers are mauve, rose, 
green, pale blue, yellow—in short, “Marie An- 
toinette” colors. This beautiful shawl is more 
than 250 years old. It was purchased by Mr. 
Farrar from the Museum in Seville. 

The second example is of a very rare size,— 
5I inches square. Handsome small shawls are 
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SPANISH SHAWL, RARE, BLACK AND WHITE, WITH CROSS IN CENTRE. 


Bergdorf Goodman. 


very rare. Black and white and black with 
white flowers are also rather scarce. 


Owned by 


———— 1.0: ——— 
SALT-GLAZE 
One of the most original productions of the 
English potteries was the fine salt-glaze stone- 
ware of Staffordshire. Its beauty lies in its 
lovely cream color, its extraordinary thinness 
and lightness, and the hardness and lustre pro- 
duced by its being glazed with salt. Thomas 
Whieldon, Aaron Wood, Thomas Wedgwood, 
Ralph Shaw, Thomas Billing, Twyford, and the 
Astburys all made it. Salt-glaze was superseded 
after a time by the “cream ware,” perfected by 
Josiah Wedgwood from Thomas Astbury’s ex- 
periments. To make it appear even lighter, an 
open slat-like rim was often added to plates, 
dishes and fruit stands. 
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A DAVIS PRINT 


“THE MEETING PLACE,” by Davis. 


It is a charming scene, beautifully balanced 
and beautifully painted, giving a vast perspective 
with the same minute distinctness and great feel- 
ing of distance of a Ruysdael. The miniature 
horses and their riders in the middle distance 
on the left are delightfully executed. The horses 
are full of dash, evidently feeling the elixir of 
the early morning breeze. The hounds remind 
us of those of Duke Theseus in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, with “ears that sweep away the 
morning dew.” 

This typical hunting scene, painted by Davis 


Engraved by Himely. 
Reproduced from Print furnished by Philip Suval. 


and engraved by Himely, belongs to the England 
of story books and Eighteenth Century novels. 
The fine horses, the ecstatic dogs, the huntsmen 
in their pink coats, and the soft, modulating 
landscape with the morning dew still fresh upon 
it makes us think of the old song of Henry 
Fielding : 

“The dusky night rides down the sky, 

And ushers in the morn, 

The hounds all wake with joyous cry, 

The hunstman winds his horn. 

A-hunting we will go.” 
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THE TOBY JUG 


N the chimney-piece of an out-of-the way 

cottage, it may be alone, perhaps backed by 
a fine blue dish, or a sampler, or a pewter plate, 
one may occasionally find a quaint, humorours 
figure—Toby—a jug. 

It has apparently been 
one of man’s desires to 
make, or mould, or 
paint, or possess some 
kind of figure jug, and 
Toby’s forebear’s hail 
from India, Japan, Hol- 
land and other coun- 
tries.) From them de- 
scended Uncle Toby, 
the jug—Toby Fill-pot, 
Toby Toss-pot, Toper 
Toby, or whatever you 
may like to call him. 
The origin of the head 
of the English family is 
not far to seek. Bar- 
ring the crutch and the 
map of Namur, we have 
Tobias Shandy to the 
life; the pipe, the glass of wine, or jug of beer, 
the kind, good-natured face, the wig, the coat 
with the pockets cut low on the skirts, the hat 
with the large cockade—‘“Trim attention!” 

It is not an easy thing to procure a good Toby 
Jug. Good specimens are rare, they are already 
mostly in the hands of collectors, and when they 
appear in the market can only be bought at 
proportionately good prices, owing to the eager- 
ness with which they are sought for, and they 
deserve all the attention they get. They 
may not be valued for their intrinsic worth, 
but they possess a flavor of the past century, 
a Rowlandsonesque comicality and _ caustic 
humor suggestive of good cheer that makes 
them really fascinating. The love of them is 


TOBY IUIGS: 


increasing and collectors are well advised to 
buy before it is too late. These early “Tobys* 
are like the potters who made them, and their 
friends who used them, English to the backbone. 


Courtesy of The Anderson Galleries 


Of course, it goes without saying that spuri- 
ous “Tobys” are roaming everywhere badly 
modelled and badly colored. Some have been 
carefully disguised; beer has been warmed in 


them, they have been buried for a time, tainted 


with acid, chipped to make them look old and 
give them the appearance of the real Toby pure. 
But to recognize the true jug is not difficult; 
the glaze is clearer, the color different, the 
modelling better and more characteristic. You 
will find the dull purple, grays and greens of 
Whieldon; the quaint humor of Voyez and his 
fine chocolates; eau-de-Nile greens and straw 
yellows; the cream of Leeds pot; the rough 
imitations of Chelsea potteries on some jugs; 
and the beautiful aged blue in others. Many 


are the figures represented :—the watchman call- 
ing out the time in his long gray coat and round 
black hat, with his lantern in his right hand; 
the sailor dressed in blue and seated on a box 
of dollars; “Henry Goodfellow” in short coat, 
striped trousers and buckled shoes holding a 
jug in his hands; “Lord Howe,” with red coat, 
purple waistcoat and white trousers seated on 
a chest; the “Squire” on his three-cornered arm- 
chair with pipe and jug; the “Convict” in yellow 
stripes and broad arrows; “John Bull’’—the 
“Snuff-taker’ and of later date ‘“Falstaffs,”’ 
“Brigands” and many others. 

Toby Jugs were made by Whieldon, Ralph 
Wood, Enoch Wood. T. and J. Hollins, Cope- 
land and Garrett, Ralph Salt, John Walton, 
J. Voyez and W. Rockingham. 

John Asprey appears to have been the first 
potter to introduce the Toby Jug. Specimens 
of this artist’s work are very scarce and are 
much sought after. John Asprey was one of 
the first apprentices who entered the potteries 
of John Philip and David Elers, when they 
settled in Staffordshire about. 1689. John Asprey 
feigned idiocy and succeeded in discovering the 
secrets of the Elers and then began to work on 
his own account. 

The Toby Jugs here represented belonged 
to the Nolen Collection displayed at the An- 
derson Galleries, New York. The first one is 
The Innkeeper, an early Staffordshire Toby, a 
seated figure with a jug in hand. He wears a 
black coat, yellow breeches and black hat. The 
height is. 10 inches. The next figure, dated 
1793, is seated with jug in hand. He wears a 
yellow coat, black hat and brown breeches and 
is supplied with a “loop handle.” Height, 9 
inches. “Hearty Good Fellow” next appears, 
in a blue coat, yellow breeches and striped waist- 
coat. “Hearty Good Fellow” stands on a mottled 
green base and has a “loop handle.” Height, 
It inches. ~The Innkeeper comes  nexti7a 
seated figure in blue coat, yellow vest and hat, 
green mottled base and “loop handle.” Height, 
9% inches. 

Last on the row is Lord Nelson, in naval 
uniform of blue, standing on a green base 
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marked “Nelson.” He has a “leopmhandies 
Height, 11 inches. First on the second row is 
“Cavalier” seated, wearing crimson breeches, 
brown coat and black hat. He has a loop handle. 
Height, 10 inches. Next come three “mask 
Toby jugs” with bearded mask with many 
colored disk decoration, spout and loop handle. 
The heights are respectively 6, 5% and 5 inches. 
Last comes “Joan” in yellow apron and brown 
bodice with loop handle. Height, 9 inches. 


AOL 
LOWESTOFT WARE 


NE of the favorite wares in Colonial times was 
Lowestoft. The factory here was in opera- 
tion from 1757 to 1802. One of the character- 
istic decorations of Lowestoft was a spray of 
two roses, pink and purple, tied with a red 
ribbon and surrounded by a border of red 
lines and dots; another decoration was a branch 
of flowers tied with a piece of colored ribbon. 
These same floral decorations were often used 
by rival Staffordshire potters. 

How then can one tell Lowestoft? Look 
closely at the background. The sand used in the 
glaze at Lowestoft gives the ware a greenish and 
rather dirty tint. There is no recognized potter’s 
mark on Lowestoft ware. On this greenish back- 
ground appear the coats-of-arms, crests, mono- 
grams and letters of English and American 
families who had china made to order. 

“Chinese Lowestoft” has created much dis- 
cussion. Some authorities think this type of 
china was made in China from sketches sent 
Certainly Chinese productions have the 
same tint. In. 1902 it was” leamiegpecias 
the chief product of Lowestoft was blue and 
white with Chinese designs — dragons, pagodas, ~ 
boats, and the “wi'low pattern” also appeared in 
both a pale and a deep blue. Chinese figures in 
the “Mandarin” style were also made at Lowes- 
toft. The latter was a Worcester design,—not 
strange when it is known that workmen from 
Worcester were employed at Lowestoft. A huge 
Lowestoft punch bowl is a frequent heirloom 
in Colonial families. 


there. 
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SECRETARY HOUSE, MARYLAND 


By Luke Vincent Lockwoop 


HE land upon which the Secretary house was 

built is on the eastern shore of Maryland and 
was part of a grant made by Ceacilius Calvert to 
Henry Sewall of London, England, who came to 
Maryland in 1661 with his wife and four chil- 
dren, one of whom was a 
boy, Nicholas Sewall. This 
particular tract of land, 
consisting of about six 
hundred acres, was orig- 
inally called The Indian 
Neck, and the grant is 
dated March 12, 1664. The 
was afterwards 
changed to Secretary Sew- 
all’s Creek. Henry Sewall 
was a man of great prom- 
inence, the Secretary of 
the Province, and owned 
large tracts of land. He 
died in 1665, and in the 
following year his widow 
married Charles Calvert, 
3rd Baron Baltimore, 3rd 
Lord Proprietor of Mary- 
land. Nicholas  Sewall 
must have been very young at this date, 
and the mother took her family of young chil- 
dren to Lord Baltimore’s home on his estate at 
Mattapony, which Nicholas Sewall apparently 
obtained later from Baltimore, for he died there 
in 1737. Nicholas Sewall was a member of his 
Lordship’s Council and Deputy Governor of the 
Province, Secretary of State during the absence 
of Lord Baltimore, and one of the richest men 
in the colony. 

In his will, Nicholas Sewall left to his two un- 
married daughters, Ann and Sophia, his property 
known as “Lady’s Gift and Sewall’s Range.” 
As near as it is possible to identify this tract, 
it would appear to be the Secretary property 
which he had inherited from his father or pos- 
sibly his mother. 

The facts all point to the conclusion that the 
Secretary house was the house built by Henry 
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SECRETARY 


Sewall and was occupied by him and his family. 

The house is of brick laid in Flemish bond 
with a large chimney on the north end and a 
small one on the southeast. It faced west with 
a door in the center between two windows and 


HOUSE, MARYLAND. 
Courtesy Brooklyn Museum 


the three dormers in the roof on the east and 
on the west furnished the light for the second 
story. It is a typical Seventeenth Century Vir- 
ginia or Maryland house of the wealthy class, 
and several specimens of these charming little 
houses are still extant, notably the Thorogood 
House and one other on Cape Henry just outside 
of Norfolk and one or two on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, and they are of the same general 
architecture as the small Seventeenth Century 
churches, several of which still stand, such as 
Trinity Church on the Little Choptank River 
not far from Secretary. 

The interior arrangement of the Sewall house 
is very unusual, different from any of the Seven- 
teenth Century brick houses known, In the 
other houses of this period there is a hallway 
through the centre with stairs, a large room on 
the left and one or two rooms on the right. In 


Io 


his house, however, the front door opens into a 
large room; to the right is a square hallway with 
stairs having two landings in Seventeenth Cen- 
tury fashion and rail and spindles of the same 
style. To the left of this hallway is a small 
room, probably used as a bedroom, with a corner 
fireplace and door making an exit on the south 
end. Upstairs are several small bedrooms pan- 
elled in sheathing in the Seventeenth Century 
manner, probably original. 


The most unusual fea- 
ture of the panelling of the 
large room are the two 
cupboard doors on either 
side of the fireplace, the 
upper portion of which is 
cut in the curves found on 
the mirrors and secretaries 
of the period. 


The cornice shown in 
the room as set up tempo- 
rarily in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum is not the original, 
nor are the two doors at 
either end of the large 
room. 


The furnishing of. the 
house has been carried out 
in accordance with the fol- 
lowing facts, which seem to coincide. with the 
information above given. First, that the house 
represents more than one period of fashion, the 
one when it was originally built and occupied, 
and the other when the granddaughters of the 
original owner returned to make it their home, 
at which time the panelling was installed and ad- 
ditions which are not now in existence, made to 
the house. Second, that it was always occupied 
by ladies and gentlemen in touch with the fash- 


ions of their day and socially important. 

The cornice shown in the room as set up 
temporarily in the Brooklyn Museum is not the 
original, nor are the two doors at either end of 


the large room. 
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The furnishing of the house has been carried 
out in accordance with the following facts which 
seem to coincide with the information above 
given. First, that the house represents more 
than one period of fashion, the one when it was 
originally built and occupied, and the other when 
the granddaughters of the original owner re- 
turned to make it their home, at which time the 
panelling was installed and additions which are 


not now in existence, made to the house. Second, 
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that it was always occupied by ladies and 
gentlemen in touch with the fashions of their 
day and socially important. 

The only reliable guide to the furnishings of 
the late Seventeenth and Early Eighteenth Cen- 
turies are the probate records, wills and inven- 
tories, contemporary letters, diaries and news- 
papers, and books on manners and customs, both 
English and American. All of these have been 
carefully studied and show that the houses of 
that time were very comfortably and elegantly 
furnished. Even very modest inventories con- 
tain records of bed and window curtains, chair 


and cupboard cushions; mantel ornaments of 
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Delft, China and glass; fire irons of iron and 
brass, candlesticks of brass, pewter and silver, 
and lamps and sconces of the same materials; 
needlepoint pictures, paintings, landscapes, sea- 
scapes, portraits, and pictures of fruits and 
flowers, prints and mezzotints hung on the walls, 
one of the popular subjects being portraits of 
royalty. The window seats were cushioned with 
the same materials of which the curtains were 
made, and all chairs, shelves and tables had 
cushions and carpets. A carpet at this time was 
never for floor covering, and up to the middle of 
the Eighteenth Century floors were not covered. 

A Maryland inventory 
dated May, 1726, reads as 
follows: 


“78 rush bottomed chairs. 


“8 leather chairs, 4 mo- 
hair chairs, 4 cane chairs, 
3 easy chairs, I covered 
with plush, a mohair settee 
and a cane couch, an oak 
table, a large walnut ovall 
table, card and backgam- 
mon tables and six dress- 
ing. tables. 2 dressing 
glasses, 2 looking glasses, 
3 large, two small sconces, 
2 glass lanterns. 


“5 sets of andirons, 
fenders and chimney backs, 
curtains of damask for 
doors and windows, calico 
window curtains, a 
leather skreen. 

“21 prints, one of George the first and one of 
Queen Anne’s tomb, and 12 prints of Hudibras, 
oil paintings of George I and Queen Anne, oil 
painting of Mary Queen of Scotts. 

“Bedsteads with mohair & silk curtains, fus- 
tian wrought curtains, green curtains, seersucker 
curtains and a quilt for each bed.” 

This record, one of many, is quoted to show 
that a house lived in by people of education and 
social experience in the first half of the Eigh- 
teenth Century, and the section of the country 
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where the house stood, was well and abundantly 
furnished. 

All of the furniture shown in the house dates 
before In the staircase hall has been 
placed a chest and writing box which belongs 
to the period dating before 1700. The tall chest 
of drawers in the same hall belongs to the late 
years of the Seventeenth Century, and such 
pieces were so generally owned that they ap- 
pear in practically every record. 

The bedroom is furnished in the style which 


1725. 


still prevailed through the first quarter of the 
Eighteenth Century. The bed is hung in what 
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was described in the inventories as “wrought 
curtains,” and every family where there were 
ladies with leisure was well supplied with needle 
wrought curtains, chair seats and cushions. The 
dressing table is completely covered, as was the 
custom of the period, with the same material as 
the window curtains. The brass clock dates 
about 1680. 

The main room, as at present arranged, must 
serve for both living and dining room, and con- 
tains the dining table and chairs, a clock, some 
small tables, a desk with bookcase top, a cane 


couch and a harpsichord by John Hitchcock, 
dating about 1720. Harpsichords, though rare 
in the colonies at this time, were by no means 
unknown. The window hangings are of camlett, 
a mixture of camel’s hair and silk, enriched with 
needlework borders. 

The following list of materials in use for 
draperies and upholstery is taken from the 
records dating from 1675 
to 1720. Camac, bancours, 
perpetuana, camlett, silk, 
satin, plush, mohair, chintz, 
calico, fustian, kitterminis- 
ter, harrateen, damask and 
serge. Turkey carpets be- 
gan to appear in the in- | 
ventories in the late years 
of the Seventeenth Cen- | 
tury, and became more and 
more frequent until they 
are used as floor coverings 
atten 1750: 


The vases on the mantel 
and on the harpsichord are 
Delft, made by Witsen- 
bergh about 1690; the 
paintings, also, are of the 
period; over the mantel, 


the portrait of Sir Na- 
thaniel Johnson, painted 
either in Charleston or at his plantation of Silk 
Hope and dated April 5, 1705; over the harpsi- 
chord, the portrait of his wife, Lady Johnson, 
probably painted in the Leeward Islands, where 
her husband was in command previous to his 
being made governor; over the couch, the por- 
trait of one of the Van Der Bilt family, from 
one of the Hudson River towns, painted in New 
York before 1700, probably by Evart Duyckinck 
first. 

The mezzotints on the walls of the bedroom 
Augustus, afterward George IT of England, done 
in 1706, the year he was created Earl of Cam- 
bridge. The other, by the same engraver, is of 
Grinling Gibbons and his wife. 

The map, including Maryland, hanging in the 
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staircase hall, was printed in the early Eighteenth 
Century. 

The rooms here shown are part of a series of 
interiors owned by the museum which will be 
set up and furnished in accordance with the 
fashion of their respective periods, when the 
new wing of the Brooklyn Museum is completed, 
and they will illustrate the development of do- 


Courtesy of Brooklyn Museum 


mestic architecture and furnishings from the 
middle of the Seventeenth Century to about the 
year eighteen hundred. 
From the Brooklyn Museum Quarterly 
On 

A Persian starting on a long journey asked 
a friend, who happened to be a miser, to give 
him a ring so that he might remember him. 
The miser replied: “When you want to think 
of me, look at your finger and you will re- 
member that you asked me for a ring and that 
I would not give it to you.” 

“People are more apt to remember a refusal 
than to be grateful for a favor.” 

Query—Was the miser a philosopher, or was 
he merely finding an excuse? 
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THE NOLEN COLLECTION 


HE Nolen Collection of Early American and 

Anglo-American Furniture and Objects of 
Art, just sold at the Anderson Galleries, was 
ranked as one of the largest, yet most select, 
of its kind ever gathered in a lifetime. 

It was amassed by William Whiting Nolen, 
who was born in Philadelphia, July 16, 1860, 
and died at Little Hall, Harvard Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., June 4, 1923. He never married. 
He belonged to the class of 1884 of Harvard 
College and received the degree of A.M. from 
Harvard in 1886. He studied fortwo years in 
the Harvard Law School, and was an assistant 


BANJO CLOCKS 
Courtesy of Anderson Galleries 


in Biology at Harvard, 1814-6. Afterwards, 
until the time of his death, he was engaged in 
Cambridge, near the University, in private teach- 
ing in connection with the University work. 
His tutoring school was jocated for many years 
in Manter Hill,—where he received from the 
students the not unacceptable nickname of “The 
Widow’—and then in Little Hall, Harvard 
SCtiarew is Wir. Peters tellontus + 

“The establishment steadily grew in,popularity, 
until it occupied the time in whole or in part of 
about fifty,teachers and gave instruction to up- 
wards of 450 students a year. It became not 
only an established and 
important institution in 
student life at Harvard, 
but also perhaps the most 
widely known and most 
successful coaching school 
isthe United” States, Fhe 
SUCCESS, BOW mth es eschool 
grew largely out of Mr. 
Nolen’s unique personality. 


Of medium height, heavily 
built, with stooping shoul- 
ders, but with an_ alert, 
frank and resolute, though 
homely, face, he became, 
as “The Widow Nolen,” 
as familiar to Harvard 
students of this generation 
as did “John the Orange- 
man” or “Billy the Post- 
man” to the generation 
that preceded. 

“Tn the midst of his ardu- 
ous and somewhat lonely 
life, Mr. Nolen began many 
years ago to assemble his 
collection of antiques. A 
connoisseur of all the fine 
things produced by past 
generations, and an ardent 
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student of history, he possessed keen insight as 
to the most interesting subjects, and the speci- 
mens really worth gathering, long before they 
became popular. 

He was continually improving his various 
groups, and was never satisfied until he had 
secured the best examples extant. Known 
throughout the entire country by every dealer, 
auction house and 
private collector as 
a generous buyer, 
it is small wonder 
that so many fine 
pieces eventually. 
found their way to 
Little Hall, and 
occupied a major 
part of the many 
rooms there. 

Oiei.037 sites 
listed it is difficult 
to select articles 
for discussion. 
There was a bewil- 
dering variety of 
furniture, includ- 
ing several histori- 
cal pieces such as 
William 
chair, a number of 
attractives: iio hee 
boys, Paul Re- 
vere’s Dressing 
case,» General sls- 
rael Putnam’s ma- 
hogany sideboard 
and many _ pieces 
illustrating the 
progress of Amer- 
iCall ti ec Det fc 
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from the earliest period. There is much china, 
Staffordshire ware and lustre, a great number 
of pitchers, a vast array of pewter, old chintz, 
rugs, needlework, pictures, samplers, 
Toby jugs, Sandwich glass, lamps, ink-wells, 
carved ivories, tea-caddies, colored prints, knife 
boxes, a collection of Bennington pottery, Bo- 
hemian glass and lacquer trays. 


shawls, 


Examples from 
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the Nolen Collection appear on page 15. 

The chairs, made of mahogany handsomely 
carved with cabriole legs and ball feet and seat 
in blue brocade, belonged to General Washing- 
ton when he was President of the United States. 
They were purchased at the sale of his effects 
and, after the death of the first purchaser, they 
passed to William Gardner who willed them to 
his daughter. Fin- 
ally they passed to 
Ferdinand Keller, 
from whom Mr. 
Nolen purchased 
them. Mr. Nolen 
was evidently fond 
of banjo clocks. 
Three are shown 
on page 13. 

First comes a 
gilded banjo clock 
by ‘Aaron Willard, 
the box of which 
is ornamented with 
the Battle of Lex- 
ington. Height 41 
inches. The second 
clock was made by 
Simon Willard of 
Roxbury. Height 
At inches) = l.h€ 
third clock was al- 
so made by Simon 
Willard. Height is 
32 inches. Among 
the china we note 
a very decorative 


group of Leeds 
ware, shown on 
this page. 


LEEDS VASES AND FRUIT DISH 
Courtesy of Anderson Galleries 


Very decorative are these two vases, goblet 
shaped with festooned, scrolled body and covers, 
winged demi-nymph handles and flame termi- 
nals. Height is 10 inches. On the same plate 
is a fruit dish and tray. 

The dish is of that charming open work bas- 
ket design that was such a favorite device with 
all the English potters in the late 18th Century. 
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General 
was 


Washington 
always fastidious 
about the furniture and 
all other furnishings of 
his home and also his 
official residences. His 
Diaries contain many 
allusions to the selection 
and arrangement of his 
belongings. From them 
we know that he pur- 
chased at auction sales 
—he bought a great deal 
of fine furniture as well 
as ordinary household 
necessities, for instance, 
from Belvoir, the home 
of his friend Lord 
Fairfax, that adjoined 
Mount Vernon—and he 
even had his old silver 
melted over to appear 
again in the fashionable 
Classic forms of the Louis XVI. style of the 
day. The beautiful chairs shown herewith were 
in the Presidential home in Philadelphia. They 
are almost perfect as to proportion and form; 
and the tracery of the-splat and the wave of 
the top-rail proclaim them the work of an ex- 
pert cabinet-maker. They may have been im- 
ported, and they may have been made by a local 
workman. 


as Oe Pre a 
THE POWDERING-STAND 


Sometimes a quaint little piece of furniture 


comes into the salesroom, or into a shop from 


an old garret. It stands, as a rule, on three 
snake legs and half way up are fitted a couple 
of little drawers, while on the very top is a 
slab or cut-out hole, intended to support a 
basin. People sometimes call this a Basin- 
Stand; but it is, in truth, a Powdering-Stand. 
It dates back even before the days of Heppel- 
white and Sheraton, (who also made it), when 
the wig was important. 

On making a call the gentleman of elegance, 
before entering the drawing-room, would be 
ushered into an ante-room, where he would 
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WASHINGTON’S CHAIRS 
Courtesy of Anderson Galleries 


powder his wig from the powder-box in one 
of the drawers and then would dip his fingers 
into the basin of water (usually perfumed). 
:0 

Mrs. Charles O’H. Craigie, founder of the Na- 
tional Shakespeare Federation, which comprises 
clubs and members in forty-five States, took 
with her to Stratford-upon-Avon last June two 
choice rose bushes from the nurseries of Roches- 
ter, “the Kose’ City’. of; America, selected by 
Ms, Brederick =e Cress, President of the 
Shakespeare Club of Rochester. These rose- 
bushes were presented to the Stratford-upon- 
Avon Garden Committee as a gift from the 
National Shakespeare Federation, so that, to 
quote from Mrs. Craigie, “American Shakes- 
peare lovers may feel that they have a little 
corner in that beautiful memorial to one who 
has interspersed through his plays references 
to flowers clothed in such imagery that a study 
of the flowers of Shakespeare leads one into a 
veritable garden of thought. America has given 
to Stratford-upon-Avon its memorial fountain 
and its clock-tower, and now our country has 
an interest in the Memorial Garden.” 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD SETTINGS 


JOHN WALTER TEMPEST 
No. HI. 


AS oa new esrepre. 
sentation of the half- 
grown boy,” August 
Grisebach wrote in 
Die Kunst Fir Alle 
(1908), “John Walter 
Tempest stands next 
to the Blue Boy. In 
place of ‘the warm 
lighting of the bril- 
liant silk of the cor- 
rectly adorned Van 
Dyck= Style “and the 
aristocratic pose of 
the manufacturer’s 
son, is the simple coat 
of subdued violet 
against the _ light- 
brown horse, so quiet 
and reserved in color 
and line, similar to an 
antique relief.” 

W. H. Spielmann, 
in his British Portrait 
Painting, says: The 
figure, full of youth- 
ful dignity, asserts 
itself and arrests our 
attention. The lad’s 
picturesqueness at- 
tracts us; we recog- 
nize the artistic ability 
whereby his solidly 
painted person stands 
out against the horse, 
which, thanks to its 
color, Tis) madewsto 


George Romney (1734-1802) 


Courtesy of Duveen Brothers 


serve aS an equine 
background while yet remaining an inherent part of the design. In such a work as this Romney 
is at his most serious and best.” 
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SOME AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE COLLECTORS 


AMERICA has reason to be proud of her 

Shakespeare collectors; they rank high in 
the world’s estimation. It is amazing to realize 
how many treasures are owned privately in this 
country. There are today even more private 
collections of Shakespeareana in America than 
there are in England,—and this, too, in a country 
that was unsettled at the time Shakespeare was 
writing his plays. 

Mr. Henry C. Folger of Brooklyn owns the 
finest and most important collection of Shake- 
speareana, not only in this country but in the 
world. . He possesses more than thirty First 
Folios ! | 

Mr. Henry E. Huntington of San Gabriel, 
California, has an enormous collection, also of 
the first order. Among other collectors who are 
ranked high are Mr. William A. White of 
Brooklyn; Mr. Darwin P. Kingsley of New 
York; Mr. Beverly Chew of Geneva, N. Y.; Mr. 
Catimiiee torzgeimer.ot New York; Mr.,J.-L. 
Clawson of Buffalo, N. Y.; and Mr. Charles W. 
Clark of San Mateo, California. To this list we 
must add the Pierpont Morgan Library; the New 
York Public Library; the Boston Public Li- 
brary; .and the Elizabethan Club, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

An idea of the importance and magnitude of 
Shakespeare material owned in this country may 
be best gathered from Miss Henrietta C. Bart- 
lett’s description of the Loan Exhibition that 
she arranged at the New York Public Library 
in 1916. She writes: 

“In 1916 on the occasion of the 300th anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s death, an exhibition 
of books by and about him was held in the New 
York. Public Library: from. April 2 to. July 15, 
which was visited by over 66,000 people. — It 
was largely due to Mr. W. A. White of Brook- 
lyn that the New York Public Library was able 
to show the finest collection of books relating 
to Shakespeare which was ever brought together 
in one place. The greater part of the exhibition 
was composed of the White, Huntington and 


Lenox (New York Public Library) collections, 
but Messrs. Beverly Chew, Winston H. Hagen, 
Laiwai 4’, WNingsley, Marsden J. Perry, Willis 
Vickery, John C. Williams and the University 
of Michigan all lent rare books, in order that 
those who visited the exhibition might have a 
chance to see virtually an entire series of the 
early editions of Shakespeare’s works and such 
other books as were necessary for a picture of 
the sources from which the great dramatist took 
his plots and of the allusions to him in contem- 
porary literature. 

“The British Museum owns the best single 
collection of the kind, but it has not all the books 
that were shown here, nor can it bring together 
such a loan exhibition as this, for the reason 
that nearly all the important collections of 
Shakespeare’s work in Great Britain are owned 
by public institutions and cannot be lent. 

“In America they are chiefly in the libraries 
of private collectors, whose generosity made 
possible this great exhibition. Unfortunately 
there are in America but three public institu- 
tions which contain original editions of Shakes- 
peare’s works of sufficient value to form the 
basis for an exhibition. These are the Boston 
Public Library, which owns the Barton Collec- 
tion; the. Elizabethan Club at Yale, with its 
famous Huth Quartos; and the New York 
Public Library, containing the Lenox Collection. 
The books brought together in 1916 were very 


fine and the 343 exhibits included a few manu- 


scripts. by contemporaries of Shakespeare.” 

Perfect copies of the First Folio are very 
rare. .A great number, however, are owned in 
the United States. Mr. Folger possesses the 
most famous Burdett-Coutts copy (perfect), 
purchased last spring; Mr. Charles Scribner of 
New York owns the Lord Dormer copy (per- 
fect); Mr. William A. White owns the Brayton 
Ives copy (perfect); the John Carter Brown 
Library, Providence, R. I., has the Turner-Ellis 
copy (perfect) ; and the Boston Public Library 
owns the Barton copy (perfect). 
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Among the copies in good condition but with 
occasional leaves supplied from another copy of 
the First Folio, or repaired, mounted, or inlaid, 
are copies in the Pierpont Morgan Library; one 
in the Library of Congress, Washington (Broad- 
head copy) ; one in Columbia University (Phoe- 
nix copy) ; four in the New York Public Library 
—two in the Lenox Collection (Litchfield and 
Chappell copies); one in the Astor Collection 
(Duke of Buckingham copy); and one in the 
Tilden Collection. 

Of the First Folios classed as “Imperfect” 
many are scattered throughout the country. 
Mr. Henry E. Huntington has the E. Dwight 
Church copy and the Robert Hoe copy; Gabriel 
Wells has three copies—one purchased by Mrs. 
George L. Harrison from James Toovey of 
London in 1877, the Theodore N. Vail copy and 
the Christie-Miller copy in Roger Payne bind- 
ing; Dr. Rosenbach of Philadelphia and New 
York has the James W. Ellsworth copy owned 
by Augustin Daly, the theatrical manager, pur- 
chased at. the Daly sale by Mr. Ellsworth in 
1900 for $5,400. This copy had been sold at 
Sotheby’s in 1886 for £280! ($1,400). 

Owners listed in Sidney Lee’s Census of the 
First Folio, published in Oxford in 1902, are 
William Augustus Read, New York (Marshall 
C. Lefferts copy); Miss Mary Edgecumbe 
Blatchford, Cambridge, Mass. (Gray copy) ; 
Elihu Chauncey, New York; Henry Gardner 
Denny, Roxbury, Mass.; George F. Richardson, 
Lowell, Mass.; John Caldwell, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 
Mrs. Lucy Wharton Drexel, Penn Rhyn, Penn. ; 
Horace Howard Furniss, Wallingford, Penn.; 
Ross P.° Winans, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. T. 
Harrison Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; Julian A. 
Ripley, New York; John Boyd Thatcher, Al- 
bany, N. Y. (Lady Drake copy) and the Chicago 
Newberry Library, purchased in 1900 for $1,200 
from Henry Probasco of Cincinnati. A copy 
was said to have been lost in the Arctic when 
that steamer sunk on her way from: Liverpool 
to New York in 1854. 

QUARTOS COPIES ARE NUMEROUS 

Mr. Folger possesses among other rarities: 

Hamlet (1604), Second Edition, one of three, 
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all in America; The Merry Wives of Windsor 
(1602), First Edition, one of five copies; Henry 
IV. Part I, a fragment of four leaves; Romeo 
and Juliet (1597), First edition, one of five 
copies; Richard III. (1597), First edition; 
Richard II. (1608), Fourth edition; Titus An- 
dronicus (1594), First edition, (the only known 
copy); Pericles, Prince of Tyre (1611), Third 
edition, one of two copies, the other being in 
the British Museum; The Passionate Pilgrim 
(1599), First edition, 8vo., one of three known 
copies; Lucrece (1600), Third edition, 8vo, one 
of three copies; Venus and Adonis (1594-15760), 
Third edition, 8vo, fragment, only known copy, 
formerly belonged to Mr. M. J. Perry; and 
Venus and Adonis (1602), Seventh edition, 8vo. 

Mr. Henry E. Huntington’s Quartos include: 
Titus Andronicus (1600), Second Edition, 
(Bridgewater copy), one of two copies (the 
other in Edinburgh University); Richard II. 
(1597), First Edition, one of three copies (one 
in the British Museum, the other in Trinity 
College, Cambridge); Richard II. (1608), 
Fourth Edition; Richard III, (1597), First 
Edition, one of five copies (British Museum, 
Bodleian, Elizabethan Club, Yale University and 
Folger) ; Richard III. (1602), Third Edition, 
one of three copies, British Museum and Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Romeo and Juliet (1597), 
First Edition, one of five copies, (British 
Museum, Bodleian, Trinity College, Cambridge 
and Folger); Romeo and Juliet, (no date), 
Fourth Edition, one of three copies, (British 
Museum and Edinburgh University); Henry 
IV. (1598), First. described Edition, one of 
three copies, (British Museum and_ Trinity 
College, Cambridge) ; Henry V. (1602), Second 
Edition, (one of three copies); The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (1602), First Edition, one 
of five copies—(British Museum, Bodleian, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Folger; Hamlet 
(1603), First Edition, one of two copies, 
(British Museum); Hamlet (1604), Second 
Edition, one of three copies, (Folger and Eliza- 
bethan Club, Yale University) ; and Troilus and 
Cressida (1609), First Edition, one of four 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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LA GRANJA GLASS 


O*. of the branches of Spanish glass, in fact 
the most important one, artistically speaking, 
is the glass called La Granja de San IIdefonso. 
La Granja glass is rare; it is represented at the 
British Museum and South Kensington Museum 
by only half a dozen pieces. A few specimens 
are in the Hispanic Museum of New York. Even 
in Spain this glass is difficult to find. 

Ventura Sit, a Catalan, attracted by the forests 
of Valsain and the excellent and abundant sand, 
established his factory in 1728 at La Granja de 
San Ildefonso, the summer residence of Philip 
V and his consort, for whom mirrors, chan- 
deliers and other objects were produced. Among 
the cut and gilded articles manufactured under 
royal protection were vases with handles and 
covers, bottles, beakers, tumblers, drinking 
mugs, wine glasses, flagons and decanters. 

At first the glass was rather rough and had 
flaws; but after 1770, when Eder, a Swede, and 
Sivert, a Frenchman, who directed the work of 
making the smaller and more elaborate articles, 
the productions of the factory were greatly im- 
proved. Not only was the glass better in quality, 


but its decorations were elaborate and richly cut. 
From this time until the end of the Eighteenth 
Century the glass produced at La Granja was at 
its finest and best. 

La Granja glass is very brittle, and this is, 
perhaps, the reason that not much of it has sur- 
vived. In spite of royal patronage the glass- 
works of La Granja declined and were closed 
about 1849. 

“The glass itself,” says Edwin Atlee Barber, 
“was of somewhat inferior quality, but the deco- 
rations were elaborate, consisting of richly cut 
and engraved devices, such as flowers, inscrip- 
tions and views reheightened with gold, the in- 
vention of Sigismund Brun, who originally came 
from Hanover and directed the manufacture of 
the plainest glass. The flattened four-sided bot- 
tles, with cut or engraved decorations, bear a 
strong resemblance to the large flasks of German 
or Dutch origin, which in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury were made to be fitted into liquor cases in 
sets of six to twelve.” 

The pieces here represented were purchased in 
Spain by Mr. Farrar of New York. 


SPANISH GLASS, 


OWNED BY MR. HENRY 


AU VACRURCACHN 
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(Continued from Page 18) 

copies). Also Venus and Adonis (1599), Fifth 
Edition (twenty-eight leaves), 8vo, bought by 
Mr. Huntington from G. D. Smith in 1919 for 
£15,100 ($75,500). Venus and Adonis (1627), 
Tenth Edition, 8vo. (Godfrey-Griswold Hoe 
copy); Lucrece (1607), Fourth Edition, 8vo. 
(Bridgewater copy), only other copy in Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Lucrece (1632), Seventh 
Edition, 8vo, one of five copies; The Passionate 
Pilgrim (1599), First Edition, 8vo, Lamport- 
Britwell copy, only two others known, (Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Folger); and Love’s 
Martyr: Fate of the Phoenix and Turtle (1601), 
First Edition, 8vo (Daniel-Tite-Rowfant-Church 
copy), only one other copy known. 


Mr. William A. White owns, among other 
rarities, a fine list of Quartos, which include: 
The Tragedie of King Richard the Second 
(1598), Third Edition, Quarto, and (1608), 
Fourth Edition, Quarto (one of five copies). 


One of the above mentioned five copies is in 
the possession of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach. An- 
other, belongs to Mr. J. L. Clawson, and another 
to the Elizabethan Club of Yale University, 
which also possesses Venus and Adonis (1594), 
Second Edition, Quarto (Daniel-Huth copy) ; 
eight leaves of The Tragedy of King Richard 
the Third (1597), First Edition, Quarto; 
Hamlet (1604), Second Edition, Quarto; and 
Troilus and Cressida (1609), First Edition, 
Quarto (one of four copies). 

The New York Public Library owns one of 
four copies of the Fifth Edition of The Rape 
of Lucrece (1616), 8vo. 

The Pierpont Morgan Library, New York, 
owns three copies of the First Folio, thus de- 
scribed by Miss Belle de Costa Greene: “Copy 
one: In original old calf binding with armorial 
stamp of Robert Sidney, Second Earl of Lei- 
cester, upon the covers. From the libraries of 
Robert Sidney (d. 1677), Sir William Brownloe 
(1698), Leonard L. Hartley (1860), and James 
Toovey (1899). This and the Sheldon copy 
formerly belonged to the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and are apparently the only ones to con- 
tain the leaf (later cancelled) in the Histories 
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following p. 232 (X4) having the last lines of 
Romeo and Juliet and the opening lines of 
Troylus on the verso. Copy two: In green 
morocco. Copy three: From the Duke of Sus- 
sex’s library, in red morocco.” 

The Pierpont Morgan Library also possesses 
four copies of the Second Folio (1632); three 
copies of the Third Folio (1664); and two 
copies of Fourth Folio (1685). 

It is always interesting to hear what a col- 
lector has to say about his treasures. Mr. 
Darwin P. Kingsley writes to THE ANTIQUARIAN: 
“I bought my copy of the First Folio from 
Bernard Quaritch himself, talking with him face 
to face, over twenty-eight years ago. I took 
pains at the time to get his autograph on the 
receipted bill. I also bought from him at that 
time the Second, Third and Fourth Folios. 
Later on I had the thrill of discovering that my 
Fourth belonged to a small group with a special 
imprint. Another of my thrills came when I 
picked up from a marked catalogue a copy of 
the IVhole Contention and after I had Revere 
bind it, was offered by the younger Quaritch a 
price that would have tempted me to sell if I 
had ever sold a Shakespeare item. Another 
thrill came in discovering in just what year my 
different copies of Julius Caesar were printed. 
My First has a curious bookplate which I re- 
ported to Sir Sidney Lee when he made his 
catalogue.” 

Mr. Beverly Chew writes THE ANTIQUARIAN: 
“T have the four Folios—The Borden-Wallace 
ccpy—-fine copy, but a'as! having the verses and 
title in facsimile; Second Folio (1632), the 
Bridgewater copy with Lord Brockley’s auto- 
graph on margin of title; Third Folio (1664) 
second issue, the fine George Daniel copy, bound 
by Revere, green morocco; Fourth Folio, one 
of Robert Hoe’s copies, large and fine, in red 
morocco by Revere. I have also a very fine copy 
of the poems of 1640, once in the Hoe Library.” 


—-—:0: 

In London, England, the famous old bells of 

Lambeth Parish Church are being given a new 

lease of life at the Whitechapel bell foundry. 
They were cast in the Sixteenth Century. 
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TER CENTENARY OF THE FIRST FOLIO 


The Most Valuable Single Book in the English Language 


By EsTHER SINGLETON 


HREE HUNDRED years, ago, in November, 
1623, Shakespeare’s plays were published in 
a large folio— 


a single volume. This volume 
which in the year of its publication and for 
many years afterward sold for £1 ($5.00), now 
brings a fabulous 
sum when a copy 
appears in the auc- 
tion room. The 
muemes ta pt ice 
was given a few 
~ months ago by Mr. 
Henry C. Folger 
oie Brooklyn at 
Sotheby’s, in Lon- 
don, for the fam- 
ous Burdett-Coutts 


Cressida found in two or three copies, and the 
pages of Hamlet:and Othello, numbered respec- 
tively 278 and 333, all of which show correc- 
tions. The portrait by Droeshout on the title is 
found in two states, the earlier known only by 
the Bodleian (Ma- 
lone) and Folger 


copies. The vol- 
ume contains all 
the plays by 


Shakespeare which 
are now accredited 
toe him? escac pt 
Pericles. 

“The Dedication 
and the Address to 
the Great Variety 


copy ae. ne title= of Readers are 
page of the First both signed by 
Folio reads: ‘Mr. John Heming and 
William  Shakes- Henry Condell, 
peare, Comedies, fellow actors of 
Piactor ies, “and THE KNOT GARDEN. STRATFORD-UPON-AVON Shakespeare. The 
Tragedies, published according to the true title-page says that it was printed by Isaac Jag- 


Original Copies. Portrait by Droeshout. London. 
Printed by Isaac laggard and Ed. Blount. Lon- 
don, 1623.” 

Quoting from Miss Henrietta C. Bartlett’s 
Mr. William Shakespeare (Yale University 
Tess, 1022) : 

“The arrangement of the preliminary leaves 
varies in different copies, but it is probable that 
the following order is the best: 1, Verses by 
Jonson; 2, Title-page; 3, Dedication to Lords 
Pembroke and Montgomery; 4, “To the Great 
Variety of Readers”; 5, Jonson’s “To the Mem- 
ory of W. Shakespeare’; 6, Holland’s 
Verses; 7, Digges’ Verses; 8, Names of Actors; 
9, Catalogue of Plays. 

“There are a number of variations in different 
copies, showing that corrections went on while 
the book was passing through the press; notably 
the early state of the first page of Troilus and 


gard and Ed. Blount, but as Blount was a 
stationer and not a printer, it is probable that 
he was included as part holder of the copyright 
and one of the financial partners. The colophon 
reads, ‘printed at the charges of W. Jaggard, 
Ed. Blount, I. Smithweeke and W. Aspley,’ and 


-it is to the energy of the two Jaggards and 


Blount that we owe this collected volume of 
Shakespeare’s plays, the most important single 
work in the English language.” 

According to Sir Sidney Lee’s census, taken in 
1902, there are in existence 156 copies of vary- 
ing condition and cleanliness; and these copies 
are in public and private collections. It is be- 
lieved that the original edition was six hundred 
copies;.and consequently about a third of the 
edition has survived. Considering that for two 
hundred years the value of the volume was not 
appreciated, it is rather astonishing that so many 
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copies are extant. In the days when it appeared 
the book was widely read, but no particular im- 
portance was attached to it. Interesting histori- 
cal personages owned copies of this first edition. 

This work was reprinted in 1632, 1663-4 and 
1685, each edition now designated as the Second 
Folio, Third Folio and Fourth Folio. These 
seem to have all been sold for the same price 
as the First Folio (£1). For many years no in- 
terest was attached to any one of these beyond 
the others. 

The Third Folio was the first to take a jump. 
Soon after the Great Fire of 1666, there were 
rumors that the unsold copies of this edition had 
been burned, and, naturally, the copies that ex- 
isted rose in value. 

The First Folio came into the auction room in 
1687. This copy belonged to Sir Henry Coven- 
try, but the price it brought is not known. It 
first appeared as a “star” among books in a Lon- 
don “sale catalogue’ of 1748, where it is 
described as “a fine copy, very scarce.” The 
earliest recorded price of this book occurs at an 
auction sale in 1756, when a copy from the 
Library of Martin Folkes, President of the 
Royal Society, sold for three guineas. For 
several years three guineas was the price of the 
First Folio. 

David Garrick bought a copy at Paynes Shop, 


THE KNOT GARDEN, STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 
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Mews Gate, by Charing Cross, for £1-6s. This 
copy is now in Queen’s College, Oxford. In 
1770 the standard price was five guineas, and in 
1792 a fine copy (supposed to be the Grenville 
copy) reached thirteen guineas) In 1 7oontue 
Duke of Roxburghe increased the value of the 
book at the Reed Sale in Eby Place, when he 
paid £35-14s. This copy was afterwards owned 
by the Duke of Devonshire. Steevens remarked 
that the First Folio had become the “most ex- 
pensive single book in our language.” 

A year or so later, Payne, at Mews Gate, 
Charing Cross, sold a First Folio to Constantine 
Jennings for seventy guineas. In 1812 the Duke 
of Roxburghe’s copy came into the market again 
and reached £100. This was the record price. 
In 1818 Thomas Grenville (who eventually be- 
queathed his books to the British Museum), 
paid £121-16s. for a copy. The delightful old 
bibliographer, Thomas Dibdin, wrote (Biblio- 
mania, 1842): “This is the highest price ever 
given, or likely to be given, for the volume.” A 
good writer, but a bad prophet! 

From 1820 to 1850 the price varied from nine- 
teen to fifty-five guineas and then the real ad- 
vance began. The first great price was paid by 
James Lenox, the New York collector, who 
bought the Lichfield Baker copy for £163-16s. 
The next sensation was in 1864, when Miss Bur- 
dett-Coutts (as she was then) paid 
for George Daniel’s copy the unheard 
of sum of £716. For twenty-seven 
years the price remained from £400 
to £600. Sir William Tite’s copy was 
sold to Mr. Brayton Ives of New 
York for £440, and at the sale of the 
Brayton Ives Library in 1891, this 
copy reached the highest price ever 
known, $4,200 (£840). 

At the sale of Augustin Daly’s 
Library in New York in 1900, his 
First Folio brought $5,400 (£1,080). 
Col. Edward George Hibbert’s reached 
£1,050 at Sotheby’s in 1902. The 
average price in both New York and 
London at the beginning of the Twen- 
tieth Century was, therefore, $5,000. 
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“The precise sums,” Sir Sidney Lee then 
wrote, “at which copies of the First Folio 
change hands at auctions depends to a large ex- 
tent on the accidents of the sales-room competi- 
tion. But, generally speaking, the price may be 
roughly held to be governed by the condition of 
the copy sold. Few books vary more in this re- 
spect. A very small number of copies survive in 
their original unsophisticated form, and only one 
or two are still in the original binding. Time has 
laid a more or less heavy hand on all but a few 
surviving copies; most of them bear sullying 
marks of age and usage. As a rule the pre- 
liminary leaves, especially the fly-leaf contain- 
ing Ben Jonson’s lines on the portrait, the title- 
page and the last leaf, have been damaged or al- 
together lost. Not one copy in every twenty 


that survives retains the original fly-leaf; only 


one in every fifteen copies possesses the last leaf 
and title-page uninjured. Steevens attributes 
much of the discoloration that commonly charac- 
terizes the book to the fact that it was a cus- 
tomary possession in country houses during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries and was 
ordinarily left on the table in the hall at which 
the household was wont to take its meals. Stee- 
vens claimed often to detect scraps of food, 
especially thin flakes of piecrust, between the 
leaves of copies that he examined, and assigned 
many stains to spilt drink.” 
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STAFFORDSHIRE WARE 


TAFFORDSHIRE ware includes many kinds, 
for the potters were numerous and famous 
potteries abounded there. In fact, the district, 
which comprises the five towns of Stoke, Tun- 
stall, Hanley, Burslem and Longton, and the 
river Trent, is often called ‘““The Potteries.” The 
industry has flourished there for three hundred 
years. The greatest potters were Josiah Wedg- 
wood, Josiah Spode, and Thomas Whieldon. 
But before their day the Tofts, the Elers and 
the Astburys had made important ware. The 
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Tofts inaugurated “slip decorated,” which every 
Staffordshire potter imitated. The Elers made a 
hard red stoneware, some of it with stamped 
ornaments in relief; John Astbury produced or- 
ange, chocolate, red and fawn-colored pottery; 
and Thomas Astbury made the white ware with 
applied oranments and the “Porto Bello,” deco- 
rated with little ships in battle array, brought 
out in commemoration of Admiral Vernon’s cap- 
ture of Porto Bello in 1739, Admiral Vernon, 
for whom Washington’s home, Mount Vernon, 
was named. 


Thomas Whieldon made attractive articles 
highly prized today—agate ware, tortoiseshell, 
salt-glaze, birds, animals, Toby jugs, and the 
famous cauliflower and melon. Thomas Whiel- 
don employed in his pottery Josiah Spode, Aaron 
Wood and Josiah Wedgwood. Wedgewood be- 
came his partner in 1753 and remained until 
1758, when he went to Burslem and produced his 
cream-colored “Queen’s Ware” and “Egyptian 
black,” or black basaltes.”” In 1769 Wedgwood 


added to his potteries and named them 
SEiruriay 
Other famous Staffordshire potters are 


Thomas Wedgwood, Josiah Spode, John Turner, 
William Adams, Thomas Turner and Thomas 
Minton. William Adams (1745-1805) intro- 
duced the transfer printing into Staffordshire in 
1775, already used in the Worcester, Battersea 
and Liverpool potteries. This was simply a 
method of printing and engraving on pottery. 
First it was made in black, and then the “black 


transfer” was succeeded by the “blue transfer.” 


A great deal of “blue Staffordshire” was specially 
made for the American market, and was deco- 
rated with American scenes and events. 


The chief potters of this later period were 
Enoch Wood, Ralph Stevenson, Andrew Steven- 
son, Ralph and James Clews, Joseph Stubbs, 
E. J. Phillips & Co., and J. and W. Ridgway, 
all of whom made distinctive and decorative 
borders of fruits, flowers, shells and so on to 
frame the pictures. These borders are a great 
help in identifying the potters. 
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SOME GREEK VASES 


“At the time that excavators in a half-dozen 
places will be seeking out the mysteries of Egypt, 
still other groups will be at work in the classic 
fields of Greece and the nearby Asiatic littoral. 
All over the ancient world men with pick and 
shovel are striving to reconstruct the glories of 
other days,” says James C. Young in The New 


hua 


AMPHORA. By Courtesy of City Art Museum, St. 


Louis. 


York Times. 

Arthur C. Mace, Henry Burton and Walter 
Hauser, all of the Metropolitan Staff, are work- 
ing under Howard Carter at the tomb of Tut- 
ankh-amen; excavations at Thebes are to be 
pushed forward by Herbert E. Wintock and Al- 
bert M. Lithgoe; as well as work at Lisht under 
Ambrose Lansing, at ancient Memphis 
under Dr. Clarence Fisher, and by the 
expedition from the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and Harvard University un- 
der Dr. George F. Reisner at Napata in 
Nubia. 

The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens has been uncovering 
ground at Corinth, the British School of 
Archeology at Athens has been working 
on the site of ancient Sparta and also at 
Mycenz. Swedes and French have also 
been excavating in Greece. Many won- 
derful objects will doubtless be brought 
to light, after their sleep of centuries in 
the earth, very shortly. 

With all this activity in archeological 
exploration the objects of antiquity in 
our museums and galleries acquire a 
new interest. Archaic statues, bits of 
broken frieze, ancient horses and chari- 
ots, little vases and urns long buried in 
the earth and now gleaming with irides- 
cent hues of blue and amber, purple and 
gold, green and opal; old necklaces ; per- 
fume bottles, tiny jars still smelling 
faintly of the Egyptian, Grecian or Ro- 
man ladvy’s cosmetics; necklaces, rings, 
brooches and hairpins—seem to revive 
and tell us that human life and the cus- 
toms of society were not so very differ- 
ent, after all, across the long path of the 
centuries extending beyond our Chris- 
tian Era. 


No form of ancient art makes a 
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greater appeal to the imagination than 
the famous Greek Painted Vase. It 1s 
not only what one who wrote the im- 
perishable Ode on a Grecian Urn said 
in another poem, “a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever,” but upon its soft-hued 
surface, where the red figured or black 
figured decorations stand forth with 
such bold effect, the world has learned 
much of the habits and customs of an- 
cient Greece. Many persons who have 
not been able to see the specimens in our 
museums have at least turned the pages 
of old books with colored plates, dating 
from the time that ‘“‘Classicalities’”” were 
in yogue. Hence, the Greek Vase is fa- 
miliar to almost every one. The very 
sight of it on a printed page is like that 
of an old friend. 

iewemtyeeatt- Museum of St. Louis 
possesses an unusually fine collection of 
these antiques. Like every other form 
of Art, the Greek Vase is being studied 
afresh. In his description of the St. 
Woutemetreasuces, Wir. Charles Percy 


RED FIGURED CELIBE. Courtesy City Art Museum, St. Louis. 
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RED FIGURED BELL CRATER. 


Davis says: “The true story of Greek 
Vase Painting is not yet ready to be told, 
nor will it be until more earth is turned 
up in the countries bordering the Med1- 
terrranean, and even in other parts of 
the world. It may be that the present 
classification of this interesting pottery 
will require a reclassification by the ar- 
cheologists who have already within the 
‘last sixty years extended the vanishing 
point of Greek and kindred arts from 
776 B. C. to 1300, 1500, and as far back 
as 2500 B. C. The painted Greek vase 
is not like other pottery; it is a mystery 
as well as a thing of beauty. 

“In the meantime it is convenient to 
make use of the chronologies as estab- 
lished, and the most of the conclusions, 
while we are waiting for fresh evidence. 
We do not know certainly the uses for 
which some of these vases were formed 
and decorated. We read of shapes that 
are as yet unidentified by the arche- 
ologist; we have not the key to the 
subject of decoration. 
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AMERICAN MAKERS OF PEWTER 
AND WHITE METAL 


IN TWO PARTS—Part II. 


We are indebted to the Hartford Wentworth Atheneum Bulletin for the following table, 


showing identification marks on Pewter and White Metal. The asterisk (*) represents makers 


who were represented in the Loan Exhibition. 


NAME OF MAKER MARK WORKED DATES 


Green, Thomas Boston 1789 
Grilley, Henry Waterbury, Ct. 1790 
Griswold, A. 
Hall & Boardman Philadelphia 19th cy. 
Hall, Franklin Hartford 1840 
Hall & Cotton Early 19th cy. 
Hale New York? Early 19th cy. 
*Hamlin, Samuel (E?) Name and X crowned. Providence About 1824 
or HAMLIN PROV- 
IDENCE, eagle, with anc- 
hor in oval. 
*Hamlin, William (?) HAMLIN, spread eagle. Providence b. 1772, d. 1869 
Hart, Lucius HART, N. YORK Burling olip.= Nee 1828 
Heave, Christian Name, in a_ cartouche; Philadelphia? Early 19th cy. 


lake, C, esncl Il, Name and address, shield Philadelphia 1810 
etc. 


Hera, Charlotte (widow) Philadelphia 1796 

Holden, John New York 1743 

Homans & Co. (or Homan) Cincinnati About 1830 

Hopper, H. 

House, Edwin Hartford 1841 

Jagger, Daniel H. Hartford 1844 

Jagger, James H. Hartford 1843 

Jagger, Walter W. Hartford 1839 

Jackson, Mary Boston Early 19th cy. 

Jones, G. Name and four hall marks. Providence Late 18th cy. 

Kirkby, William (or New York 1786-92 
Kirby) 

Knowles & Ladd 

Knight, W. W. Philadelphia 

Lafetra, Moses New York 1812-16 

Lafetra & Allaire New York 1815-16 


Leddell, James New York 1744-80 
Lee, Richard Taunton About 1770 
*Leonard, Reed & Barton Name incised Taunton Est. 1835 
Lock, D. Name, NEW YORK, in New York After 1825 
le. 
Pocke are eeee Ss New York About 1830 
M’Ewen, Malcolm & Son New York 1794 
Manning, E. B. ; c. 1862 
Manning, Thaddeus Middletown, Ct. 1849 
Maton, Marcus Hartford 1828 
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*Melvill, Daniel 


Michel, Andre 
Morey & Ober 
Moore, S. 

Padelford & Palenthorpe 
Palethorp, Robert, Jr. 
Barker, C. 

Pearse, Robert 
Pierce, Samuel 
*Porter, A. 

Porter Edmund 
Porter, Edmund 
Porter, F. 

Porter, Lincoln 
Porter, Samuel 
*Putnam 


Quilkin 

*Reed & Barton 
Revere, Paul 
Richardson (C. or G.) 
Richardson, George 
Rigden, Thomas 
Robey, Joseph 
Rust, S. 

Savage 

sellers’ & Co. 
Shrimpton, Henry 
Skinner, John 
Strange, Jireh 
Strange, Joseph 
*Smith & Co. 


*Smith & Feltman 
Stedman, S. 

Simvee, WwW deh 

Taunton Brittania Mfg. Co. 
*Trask, Israel 

Trask, John 

Trask, Oliver 

Vose and Co. 
Wadsworth, Lester 
Wiardaelin 5: 

Ward, James 

Wallace, R. 

Welch, John (dealer?) 
Whitehouse, E. 
Wildes, Thomas 

Will, George W. 

Will, Henry 


*Will, William 

Williams, L. L. 

Williams, Richard 
Wales & Co, 
Wailea Se 

Vale & Curtis 

Youle, George 

Youle, Thomas 

Youle, Thomas & Co. 
Youle, Widow of Thomas 


ID, IMMER WILE 
PORT with catlinea cit 


NEW- 
cle; and “ Made in New- 
jexeae joy ID Wikelkall? iim 2 


device, 13 stars below, and 
4 hall marks. 


Name in rectangle. 


Name and address 


Name, in engrailed_ rec- 
tangle. 


Name, incised. 


Name, address and eagle. 


Name in semi-circle, axe? 
in serrated square. 
Name and place, incised. 


ITRASK in rectangle. 


Name and address. 


Name, address crowned 
rose, 4 hall marks. 
Wm. W. in rectangle. 


Name and address. 
Name, eagle and stars. 


Newport 


New York 
Boston 
Kensington, Ct. 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
New York? 
New York 


Southington, Ct. 


Taunton, Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Westbrook, Ct. 
Taunton 
Taunton 


Philadelphia ? 
Taunton 
Boston 
Cranston, Ral 
Boston 
Philadelphia ? 
Boston 

New York 


Cincinnati 
Boston 
Boston 
Taunton 
Taunton 
Philadelphia ? 


Albany 


New York 
Taunton 
Beverly, Mass 
Boston 
Beverly 
Albany 
Hartford 
Guilford, Ct. 
Hartford 


Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Wallingford, Ct. 
Wallingford, Ct. 


New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
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1796 
Early 19th cy. 
c. 1820-30 


Early 19th cy. 
arly elOtmcy 


1792 

About 1800 
About 1847 
After 1825 
About 1800 
About 1800 
Est, 1845 
1770 

Early 19th cy. 
1825 

Early 19th cy. 
1789 

19th cy. 
1660-1665 
1789-96 

About 1800 
About 1800 
About 1830 
Est. 1830 

b. 1786 d. 1867 
1825-42 

b. 1792 d. 1874 
1838 

1820 

1795 

1796 

Late 18th cy. 
1832-40 

Baciye Lothecy. 
1765-86 

1796 

About 1830 
1798-1821 
1815-21 

1811 

1820-21 


ee ____. || | 
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UNDER THE READING LAMP 


The Lure of Amateur Collecting. By George Blake 
Dexter. Little, Brown & Co. (Boston, 1923). $3.00. 
This delightful book should have a different title. 
It should be called The Romance of Collecting, or 
Romances of Collecting, or The Arabian Nights of 
Collecting, or some such designation, to give an idea 
of the extraordinary stories contained between the 
covers. Many persons are lured to collecting and 
have interesting adventures—adventures that lead to 
wonderful ‘finds,’ interesting acquaintances, novel 
episodes, and the capture of treasures. Few, however, 
ever meet with such singular, such romantic happen- 
ings, as Mr. Dexter. The interesting objects that form 
the central and bright point of his every story—rare as 
they are—are not so absorbing as the stories woven 
around them. And one would be almost tempted to 
believe that these stories were woven in a mood of 
dreams and not actualities. The Silver Clasp, for in- 
stance is a “right down regular” Arabian Nights En- 
tertainment, and nothing else; but a picture of the cut 
silver Arab buckle and chain and the straight, direct 
way Mr. Dexter relates the episode of visiting the old 
Arabian gentleman, with snow-white beard, dressed in 
a long garment of plum-colored silk lined with yellow, 
and the romance the snow-haired Arabian gentleman 
relates to Mr. Dexter after acquaintance is established, 
leave us no doubt as to the veracity of the story. One 
of the prettiest stories in the book is that of “The 
Talisman.” It describes how a professor and his wife, 
from Cambridge, went to visit an old castle in Ireland 
and were entertained by descendants of the original 
family, who had become very poor. When the visitor 
told the lady of the castle that she was collecting neck- 
laces, the latter said she could show her a necklace 
that had been in the family for three hundred years. 
The necklace proved to be curiously beaten silver of 
unusual design, from which hung a pendant about the 
size of an ordinary locket. The lady of the castle 
remarked: “The pendant has a black stone in the 
centre that has always been said to be a talisman. 
You will notice what is engraved on the other side.” 
The words were: “The wolf will never come to the 
door of him who owns this charm.” 


The visitor went off with the necklace. Several 
months later the professor’s wife went to a jeweler 
in New York to make a purchase. She wore the 
necklace. The elderly man who waited on her begged 
permission to examine it, and asked her if she would 
step into a small room and allow an expert to unscrew 
the back. “I do not think the talisman is a black 
stone,” he added. In a few moments it was discovered 
that the talisman was a superb black pearl of enormous 
size and weight. Not long afterwards the lady of the 


castle, in far Ireland, received a check for ten thou- 
sand dollars! If this is what is likely to happen to 
amateur collectors, 

“We, too, will go to sea in a sieve 

To the Hills of the Chankly Bore.” 

Perhaps the most thoroughly delightful story is the 
first one in the book. It tells of two young boys— 
one, who wanted to see royalty; the other, who wanted 
to see Indians. When the one slipped into Charing 
Cross Station, by some strange fate, on the arrival of 
Frederick, Crown Prince of Prussia, and his wife, 
Queen Victoria’s eldest daughter—their first visit since 
the Franco-Prussian War—in 1871—a boy about his 
own age begged that the American boy might stay and 
see royalty arrive. The two boys formed an acquain- 
tance and the boy who wanted to see Indians invited 
the boy who wanted to see royalty to Windsor Castle. 
The American boy, not knowing who the other boy 
was, went to Windsor, was shown around the Castle, 
and was driven to Eton by the boy who simply called 
himself Leopold. When they were about to part, the 
young host dashed off and returned with a beautiful 
Dresden cup and saucer as a parting souvenir. They 
never met again. Thirty years later Mr. Dexter, in 
going through St. George’s Chapel, came to a tomb on 
which the figure of a Highlander was carved, and the 
words: “Leopold, Duke of Albany, youngest son of 
Queen Victoria.” This Dresden cup and saucer was 
the beginning of the famous Dexter Collection, a part | 
of which is now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Ventures in Book Collecting. By William Harris 


Arnold. Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York and 
London, 1923). $3.50. 

Book lovers will find pleasure and good advice given 
in a genial manner regarding the making of a book 
collection and incidentally developing the talents of a 
book collector. The late Mr. Arnold was not always 
a book collector. In fact, he tells us that his start was 
sudden and without conscious premeditation, and that 
he cannot account for it fully. He had been a book- 
seller, and in 1888 was invited to join the Grolier Club 
of New York. After he had joined this club of 
lovers of fine books and beautiful bindings, he began 
to receive in his mail catalogues of all kinds of an- 
tiques. He began to read these catalogues assidu- 
ously—and the sequel is easily guessed. Mr. Arnold 
began with collecting first editions of eight American 
authors: Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, Holmes, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Thoreau, and Whittier, and after a time 
extended his buying to include British authors, par- 
ticularly Tennyson and Stevenson. “In common with 
the wisest of his kind,’ writes Thomas: J. Wise, who 
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contributes a foreword, “Arnold soon felt the unwis- 
dom of this manner of collecting, and perceived. that 
the one sure way to render any collection useful as 
well as attractive was to limit his energy to the ac- 
cumulation of books and manuscripts by two or three 
of the authors whose work he loved best. Accordingly, 
in 1901, the bulk of his collection was sold at auction 
by Messrs. Bangs & Co., of New York, in two separate 
portions, the one consisting of American literature 
only, the other including books in general literature 
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covering a wide field. Having thus cleared the way, 
Arnold turned his attention to Alfred Tennyson and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Upon the former in particu- 
lar he concentrated the power of both mind and purse, 
with the result that the Harris Arnold collection of 
Tennysoniana has become famous on both sides of the 
Atlantic as the first collection of Tennyson ever 
founded in America. In the following pages Arnold 
has himself described in his own delightful way many 
of his host of wonderful things. 


ECHOES FROM 


The American Art Galleries has just sold the 
famous Wells Collection of English Silver, Shef- 
field Plate and American silver, consisting of many 
thousand of pieces. Among them were two silver gilt 
flagons dating from Queen Elizabeth’s time that be- 
longed to Napoleon and a Sheffield Plate supper dish 
that was made for Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. 

The American Art Galleries also announces the fol- 
lowing events: 

On free view from November first: the collection 
of the late William F. Gable of Altoona, Pa., com- 
prising First Editions, Autograph Manuscripts and 
Letters of English and American Authors. Sales tak- 
ing place November 5 and 6, afternoons and evenings. 

On free view from November second: An extensive 
collection of fine Household Furniture and Embellish- 
ments, rare Tapestries and Textiles and a very valuable 
collection of Snuff Boxes in Gold and Enamel, Gold 
Watches and Old Laces, the property of the Estates 
of the late Florence V. C. Parsons, the late John C. 
Lalor and of other estates and owners. Sale taking 
place November 7 and 10. 

On free view from November tenth: Mr. Albert 
Bieber’s extensive and large collection of American 
Poetry and Plays. Sale taking place November it 
afternoon and evening. 

On free view from November tenth: A collection 
of American Lithographs —many Currier and Ives 
items, mainly in fine condition and colors, including 
the colleciton formed by Mr. E. C. Ford. Sale taking 
place on November 12, evening. 

On free view from November twelfth: To close the 
estate of the late Colonel William Barbour and Julia 
Adelaide Barbour, the Handsome Furnishings, Tapes- 
tries, Rugs and other Artistic property will be sold on 
the premises, 11 West 53rd Street, by order of the 
heirs. Sale taking place November 13, morning and 
evening. 


LO 
Mrs. George J. Gould sold last month the furnish- 
ings and art-objects of her country home at Rye at 


THE GALLERIES 


the Metropolitan Art and Auction Galleries. Mrs. 
Gould’s furniture included antique cassoni, consoles, 
chairs in petit and gros point, lacquered bookcases, 
secretaries, Louis XVI. enamelled bedroom suites, 
marquetry tables, a carved walnut French Renaissance 
couch, fine Flemish and French tapestries, luxurious 
hangings in velvet and brocade, wrought andirons, 
Spanish and French screens, bronzes, Oriental por- 
celains, handscme brocade, embroidered linens and rare 
lace bedspreads. Mrs. Gould’s paintings will be sold 
at a later date. 


:0 :—-—— 

An exhibition of lithographs by the French master, 
Gavarni, is being held at the Fitz Roy Carrington 
Gallery, 707 Fifth Avenue. All of the lithographs are 
“proofs before all letters.” 


Gal AS sp Te URES IES 
and 


PASNETIEOsU Free tae Nel che aie B 


A Sale of the 
ECOLLEGTION OF ROSALIND G. TRASK 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

Will be Held at the 


Anderson Galleries, Park Ave. at 59th St., 
New York City. 


On Exhibition Week of November 28th. 
SALE—DECEMBER 3rd to 6th, 


Every piece guaranteed as 
PERSONALLY COLLECTED BY 
ROSALIND G. TRASK 
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MA-JONG 


Lhe Ancient and Fascinating Chinese Game 


By Sane M. Ho. 


A-JONG, meaning Sparrow, is probably the 
oldest game existing in China today. It 
was invented by a Chinese about the time of 
Confucius, either in Canton or Ningpo. _ Its 
exact birthplace and the name of the inventor 
cannot be ascertained, for it has been lost track 
of through the many centuries of its existence. 
Nevertheless, it still remains the greatest game 
in its native country. The mere fact that it is 
still in existence is sufficient proof of its merits 
and deserves an admirable consideration by its 
followers. Not only has it passed its thousands 
of years of test and has gained such a strong 
foothold upon China, but it is now more popu- 
larly played than ever. 

Originally this game was almost exclusively 
confined to the wealthier and the official class; 
but as time advanced, people began to realize its 
insurmountable excellence as a pastime and its 
adaptability to both old and young. As a result 
this game has found a place in almost every 


home throughout China merely through its 
own worthiness and has spread happiness into 
millions of families. 

This game is played by four persons, each 
for himself. Endless pleasure and fascination 
it imparts to the players; it also brings excite- 
ment as well as being educational. The players 
cannot depend entirely upon their luck to win; 
in fact, luck constitutes the smallest factor. It 
trains the player’s mind to decide decisively and 
quickly and to figure rapidly. Each player has 
to match wits against the other three, and con- 
sequently the game never gets stale and tiresome 
as most of the common games do. 

At present the game is still new to our Occi- 
dental neighbors; but, as indications show, they 
are taking it by storm. No doubt at first glance 
Ma-Jong will seem a complicated pastime to 
them; but, like everything new, it will require 
a little time and patience to familiarize one’s self 
with it. Nevertheless, when one once under- 


MA-JONG CAPTURES FIFTH AVENUE—AN ARTISTIC WINDOW 
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stands the method of play, there is no end to 
the pleasure derived. Once learned, it will en- 
dow the player with a lifetime of enjoyment and 
fascination which no other game can excel. 

A set of Ma-Jong consists of 136 cards re- 
sembling dominoes. Each card is composed of 
two layers, the top one of which is made of 
bamboo, while the bottom one is either of ivory 
or bone. The original set was said to be made 
of bamboo and deerhorn, the former signifying 
good health, while the latter is of high official 
position. 

The bottom of every card is hand-carved and 
colored into different designs or patterns. Those 
cards which bear the same pattern constitute 
one suit. In the whole set of Ma-Jong, they 
may be divided into six suits, namely, (1) the 
Bamboo, called by the Chinese tzok; (2) Dots 
(or tong)? (3) Characters (or man); (4) the 
Honor suit of Red, White and Green Dragons ; 
(5) the Four Winds (East, South, West and 
North); and (6) the Flowers and Seasons. 
Now, in each of the first three suits mentioned 
the cards are numbered from one to nine in- 
clusive and each number has four similar cards. 
Therefore, in each of these three suits there are 
36 cards and three suits together would make 
108 cards, comprising the majority of the whole. 
To distinguish one card from the other, they 
are designated by their number and suit, just as 
in an ordinary poker game, as the “three of 
diamond,” the “five of spades,” or the “nine of 
clubs,” so in Ma-Jong they are called “No. Three 
of Bamboo,” “No. Nine of Dots,” or “No. Sie 
of Characters,” or simply “Nine of Characters.” 

“The Four Winds”: Here we come to the 
suit known as the Four Directions, or Winds. 
Sixteen cards constitute this suit, four of each 
Wind, namely East, South, West and North. 

“The Honor Suit”: This suit has 12 cards 
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ART OBJECTS 
M. L. WALKER 
151 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


31 
called the Dragons. These cards are not num- 
bered, but distinguished by their colors, namely 
red, green and white, the last of which is but 
a plain white surface. The name “Honor Suit” 
will at once imply importance, for any player 
who possesses three or four identical Dragons 
of any color is entitled to double the score as 
many times as he has sets of these cards. 

“The Flowers and Seasons”: In addition to 
the above cards, there is this sixth suit of eight 
cards called Flowers and Seasons. Four cards 
make up the Flowers and are numbered from 
one to four inclusive, and four of Seasons is 
similarly numbered. 

While this suit is a part of the set, yet it 


is seldom used, and omitting it from the 
game does not alter the method of play. The 
value of each of these cards is four points. The 


player who draws a Flower or Season whose 
number corresponds to his Wind is entitled to 
double his score, and this with the other doub- 
lings is their only function. The Flowers and 
Seasons neither add any skill nor have any rela- 
tion to the game except to enlarge the score 
when they are used. 

Every set of Ma-Jong is provided with a set 
of dice. Two dice are invariably used in each 
throw, though one may be used if desired. They 
are used at the beginning of the game to desig- 
nate the Leader and the opening of the Wall. 

In order to enable the setting of scores easily 
each player is distributed counters at the start 
worth 1,000 points, or more if desired. There 


FOR SALE 


Rarest Cup-plates, Historical and Swirl Bottles, 
Paperweights, Salts, Lamps. Stiegel Pitchers, Flips, 


Furniture and Coverlets. 


Mug and Salt. 


JOS. YEAGER, 1264 East 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


JOHN BAILEY ANTIQUE SHOP 
Hanover, Mass., Washington St. 


Ball and Claw foot Serpentine and Satinwood 
Bureaus, Ball and Claw foot Chippendale Arm Chair, 
Duck foot Maple Highboy, and Hooked Rugs. 


are four sets in all, each set being named as 
follows: Heaven, Earth, Male and Female, and 
each counter of the sets has respectively the 
value of 500, 100, 10 and 2 points. 

The Position-Indicator is a small cylinder, 
either made of ivory or bone, inside of which 
are contained four tablets, each being inscribed 
with one of the four Winds. 

The four players choose their seats as they 
desire and the next step is to select the Leader, 
or the East position. After the Leader is chosen, 
the players place all cards face down and thor- 
oughly mix or shuffle the cards with their right 
hand only. Thus having shuffled them, each 
player selects 34 cards at random and arranges 
them in a row of 17 stacks, each stack of two 
cards high. Each row is then pushed forward 
so as to form a hollow square in the centre of 
the table; and this is known as the. “Chinese 
Great Wall.” 

After the Wall is completed, the next step is 
to open it. To decide the opening point, the 
Leader throws the dice to decide who should 
be the opener. 

“The Chow”: Before we speak of the chow 
it will be necessary to explain a sequence. The 
latter term refers to any series of three cards 
of the same suit running in consecutive numbers. 
Oftentimes a player will have in hand two con- 
secutive numbers of a suit and he wishes to 
make a sequence with it. In such a case if the 
player at his left discards one which he can use 
to make up the sequence with, he may adopt it, 
saying Chow as he does so, and placing his two 
cards with the adopted one face up on his left 
side. 

ei iteg rune as: 
player has a pair of cards of the same suit in 
his hand, he may adopt a similar one from a 
discard to make three of a kind. This adopting 
of the third card from any player is called a 
Pung. It is not necessary to be the player’s 
turn to draw in order to Pung, as it is with the 


At any time in the game if a 


chow. A pung has the precedence over a chow; 
that is, if simultaneously two players want the 
same discard, one for a chow and the other for 
a pung, the former must give way to the latter. 
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The idea of this game is for each participant 
to endeavor to complete his hand with a larger 
score and quicker than his opponents. To attain 
Ma-Jong, or the winning hand, the players con- 
tinue their turns to draw and discard, inter- 
mingled with Chows and Pungs, until one of 
the players completes his hand. The one who 
completes his hand first declares Ma-Jong, and 
lays all of his cards face up to subject to other 
players’ examination for fair play. ‘Lheregare 
infinite possibilities in the score and it is possible 
to score 139.264 points in one hand. The con- 
ditions are so variable and have such wide limits 
and this is what makes Ma-Jong interesting 
and enjoyable—that not even an expert can at- 


tempt to outline a formula. 
a ——————— 
ANTIQUE DEALERS 


ne 
MARTHA DeHAAS REEVES—1807 Ranstead Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Early American Furniture, Pink 
Lustre Glass, Staffordshire Figures, Silhouettes, Paper- 


weights, etc. 


FURNITURE, Prints, Glass, Chintzes, etc. WILMER 

MOORE, Hopewell, N. J. Eight miles from Prince- 
ton, midway between New York and Philadelphia, on 
Reading Ry.—Trolley from Trenton. 


HOOKED RUGS—Mrs. Elizabeth E. Morse, Bon Air 
Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. Antique mats and 


reproductions, hooked in patterns of a century ago. 
itech cin nT ET 
RARE BOOKS 


SS eee 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, purchased and sold. Catalogues furnished 
RARE BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., 


upon request. 


New York City. 


pinata hse 
THE LIFE AND WORKS of GILBERT STUART. By 

George C. Mason. Scribner's, 1879. Address 
F. H. B., “The Antiquarian,” 461 8th Ave., New York 
ee ee ee ee 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 
Good Books of General 
Interest. Monthly catalogue sent on request. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


a 


RARE STAMPS 
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WANTED: Old Stamps of all countries in large or 


Those on original letters or envelopes 


Books by Private Presses. 


small lots. 
are more valuable to me, especially U. S. stamps. 


Send samples or list of what you have, stating price. 


G. A. JACKSON, 106 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


One of a pair of 


WATERFORD 
CRYSTAL 
GLASS 
SIDELIGHTS 


with 
Sapphire Blue 


Chains and Crys- 
tal Drops. 


Trimmed 


Height, 26 in. 


PRICE $500.00 
the Pair 


ieee): PETERS 
AMERICAN AND ENGLIsu ANTIQUES 


384-386 Broadway 
(Northern Boulevard) 


Flushing, Long Island 
Tel. Flushing 0554-W 


AUTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 


BOUGHT AND SOLD 


The largest and most comprehensive 
stock of Autograph Letters and His- 


torical Documents is on exhibition at 


Pate AUTOGRAPH SHOP 
8 WEST 47th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Printed Catalogue Monthly 


Lists of recent acquisitions weekly. 


THOS. F. MADIGAN, Expert in Autographs. 
(Successor to P. F. Madigan). 


Established 1888. 


TERE GRASS CL Rete Cie mec be 


And Rightly Named 


Here one may pick up just the odd piece they 
have been looking for so long. A pine corner 
cupboard or consol table. Sets of painted chairs 
—Windsors, slat backed, vase and fiddle backed. 
Maple highboy, and maple chest of drawers and 
chairs. Sandwich glass. Several old ship lanters 
and an array of odd lamps for the country home. 
You will also find some interesting pottery and 
hooked rugs. 


All of these relics of Colonial days will be 
found in the proper setting, a charming old house 
situated on the famous Boston Post Road. 


SIONEV KR POM ELE 
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THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
82 NORTH FRANKLIN STREET, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


Phone—1755 Hempstead. 


] have a house full of old things, some very rare 


and choice—all interesting. 


Among my treasures is an old Samovar, Duncan 
Phyffe Chairs, Table and Couch; pair of Wide Fluted 
Blue Vases; Glass—Old English and Cut Glass, Early 
American and Holland Glass, Candlesticks, Bottles 
and Flasks, Sandwich Glass. Some choice pieces of 
Old Furniture, Old Plates, both Early American and 

English. 
Come and see what | have. You will not be disap- 
pointed. Or write to me for some particular rarity 


you are searching for—perhaps I have it. 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
(Mrs. Lee) 


82 Franklin St., No. Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


SET RR TR TER TCR TERETE SECIS SEEDERS 


ANTIQUE SHOP OF E. N. ELMORE, 3 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK 


IF IT IS MADE OF 
BRASS, WE HAVE IT re 


It pays you to get acquainted 1924 Edition 
with us if you need anything 
in Brass or Copper Candle- 
sticks, Candelabras, Trays, 
Firesets, Andirons, Fire- 
screens, Vases, Incense Burn- 
ers, Book-ends, etc., a full 
line. 


Giving the date of 
issue, color, shape and 
value of every Postage 
stamp that has ever 
been issued by any Gov- 
ernment in the World, * 


with illustrations of le 
Sold in Plain, Hammered, Hand- nearly every type of (2. 
Chased (Damascus Syrian Chas- 


stamp, and giving the 
ing), and Decorated on Chased. ; P Syne. 


price at which most of 


them may be pur | 


QOio® 


” SAVE HALF by chased, used or unused. fx 

ig A buying dire ee of Scott Stamp & Coin | 
inches hig t a 
Plain, pair. .$3.75 from F oo 2 Contes b 
Chasedsipair $7.75. an anU- AcrureE: an ch 
United States and Forei St illustrated in [> 

Dealers and jobbers: Pay us a Bn PS ee Ke 
. 


— 
\ 
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visit; it will pay you. accordance with the new law. 


We are in a very convenient loca- PRICES 
tion to reach. Cloth Bound 222) $1.50 y > 
iL B if B I & S O N « Cloth Bound, Thumb Indexed_-_-~~_-- $2.00 G 
59 WEST 8th STREET SE hacer Forwarding charge extra. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 
Near 6th Ave. NEW. YORK 9 pisinw oo. $1.75 SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
Our Catalogue will be ready soon Chased .....$2.50 33 West 44th Street, New York 


—ask for one. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR OF ANTIQUES, 
WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


CHERUB CANDLEHOLDER, SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. BERNARD PALISSY. 


Se se Sr Sa a a eS a 


December, 1923 | 30c a Copy 
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BOS aS as 


An Unusual Selection of 


FINE OLD GLASS IN COLORS 


ON VIEW —lItems that make RARE GIFTS 


As this is our Busiest Month 


An Early Selection of Gifts will be of Mutual Benefit 


FRED J. PETERS 


- American and English Antiques 


384-386 BROADWAY 
(Northern Blvd.) 


FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 
Telephone Flushing 0554-W 


SWISS CARVING FOR SALE 


THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND 


The Treasure House 


It is about 5 feet in height and when on its pedestal 
towers above the average man. Over 100 years old. 
This is the masterpiece of a Swiss carver and has 
not a square inch on it, the idea being to make it 
as crooked as the devil. 


And Rightly Named 


Here one may pick up just the odd piece they 
have been looking for so long. A pine corner 
cupboard or consol table. Sets of painted chairs 
—Windsors, slat backed, vase and fiddle backed. 
Maple highboy, and maple chest of drawers and 
chairs. Sandwich glass. Several old ship lanters 
and an array of odd lamps for the country home. 
You will also find some interesting pottery and 
hooked rugs. 


All of these relics of Colonial days will be 
found in the proper setting, a charming old house 
situated on the famous Boston Post Road. 


SIDNEY K. POWELL 


659 FERRY BOULEVARD 


STRATFORD, CONN. 


* K ¥ 


Each and every 
detail is here: 
the head, hands, 
ears, body; each 
wrinkle on 
hands and face 
is carved. Mus- 
cles of the neck, 
sneer on the 
devil’s face, the 
hair, all” look 
natural. Not a 
detail has been 
slighted. The 
outstretched 
hand isi for a 
card receiver. 
It should have 
a place ina mu- 
seum, or would 
be an ideal 
piece for a club. 


JOHN S. BRUNN 


1457 Chambers St., Trenton, N. J. 


ee eae a OF ae ee a 


ellery of the Eighteenth 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Century, delightful odd- 
ments and charming fashions 
636 FIFTH AVENUE Bs %, s 
of the Georgian and French 
(Corner of 51st Street) : : a 

periods invest the Crichton 
Collection of Old Jewellery 
with a rare touch of romance. 
The wide variety and authen- 
ticity of this Collection make it 
the most important of its kind 

in this country. 


C RR ; C = TO batt Oras and beautiful jew- 


OLD TIME 
JEWELLERY 


Pair of brilliant Diamond Drop 


Earrings made about 1790 


CHRISTMAS! 


THE PLEASURE OF RECEIVING 
Is Only Exceeded by 


THE JOY OF GIVING 


What Greater Pleasure Can You Give a Collector, Relative or 
Friend Than That of Presenting Him with a 
Year's Subscription to 


ANTIQUARIAN 


Each Month He Will Be Reminded of Your Thoughtfulness. 
Christmas Morning He Will Receive an Announcement 


Telling Him of Your Kindness 
Three Dollars Per Year 


CY | 
uw Vis ohwift 
INTERIOR. (DECORATIONS 


MU éast 55th St 
fow York 


ERGDORF 
OODMAN 
616 Fifth Avenue 


have the largest col- 
lection of genuine 
Antique 


SPANISH 
SHAWLS 


in this country 


Prices range from $150 to $2000 


A. K. Dresser 


Specializing in Early American 


Curly maple chests of drawers, slat 
back arm chairs, small stretcher and 
duck foot tables. Early American 
pewter, blown and pressed glass 


and prints. 


A collection of old hooked rugs in 
perfect order. 


Christmas gifts of permanent dis- 


tinction at reasonable prices. 


Early American Only 


11 East Sth Street 
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Coral Necklace with carved pendant. 


Courtesy of Cartier 
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CAROLINE COLEMAN DUKE COLLECTION 
GOME collect- , “Who does not 


ors are born] 
and some col-] 
Becrors are 
made. Some 
collectors also 
make them- 
selves while 
they are making 
their collec- 
tions. Mrs. 
Duke is a born 
collector. She 


love the yester- 
days and wish 
to hold fast to 
the sentiments 
and ties that 
bind us to the 
high ideals that 
were set for us 
by our forefa- 
tives i lice 
magic of ‘old 
times’ will live 


has loved all forever — old 
her life. the ac-,| . songs, old wines, 
quisition of in-| old friends, and 
teresting arti- Pee: mote less” ©than 

BS Heppelwhite Sideboard, mahogany inlaid with : i 
cles. When but satinwood, late Eighteenth Century, from these, old furni- 


a little girl some one gave  4/exandria, Virgima. A fine example of cabi- ‘ture. Herein lies the his- 
net-making, with graceful serpentine front, : ‘ 

her a battered-up old desk tapering legs and spade feet. tory of our people. Fur- 
that was dropping to pieces niture, as we know it to- 
in a barn. She was de- day, has existed but a few 
lighted with it; and it was centuries. 

the beginning of what was “In the early days of 
destined to be her life- this country, before it be- 
work. For fifteen years came a network of rail- 
Mrs. Duke has been gath- roads, or even had _high- 
ering fine old things in the ways for covered wagons, 
South, particularly in her it was almost impossible to 
transport furniture other 
than the simplest lares 
and penates. In the coast 
towns cabinetmakers from 
England settled and made 
much furniture for the 
wealthy colonists. 


own state of Virginia; and 
about five years ago she 
began to work systematic- 
ally and seriously to form 
a representative and au- 
thoritative collection of 
Virginia furniture. 

“The simplest kind of 
furniture could be knock- 
ed together by local join- 
ers. Cabinetmakers also 
made their way into Vir- 
Duke is an enthusiast ginia, the Carolinas, Geor- 
about our historic past. gia and Kentucky. Many 


She exclaims: of these made use of the 
Mahogany Chair, Empire influence 


This collection of about 
three hundred pieces will 
be placed on exhibition and 
sale at the Anderson Gal- 
leries this month. Mrs. 
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native woods; and remote 
plantations were furnished 
with all that was necessary 
and much that was beauti- 


ful. 


“The rich planters, too, 
frequently sent to London 
for the latest productions 
in furniture, silver, china, 
and other luxuries. A good 
deal of furniture was made 
to order by the fashionable 
cabinetmakers of the pe- 
riod working in Charles- 
ton, Williamsburg, Alex- 
andria, Annapolis, Phila- 
delphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and Salem. Yet in 
most Southern homes it 
has been the greatest pride 
to be able to say that the 
sideboard brought 
over from England by ‘our 
grandfather, or ‘great- 
grandfather,’ and that the 
bricks of the mansion were 
imported from England. 


Was 


Walnut Chair. 


“My work has given me great experiences, 
brought me into contact with many kinds of 
homes and many kinds of individuals. I have 


travelled thousands of miles and visited remote- 


hamlets and tiny houses, even of colored people 
tucked away standing on 
Some of the 
now 


in the mountains or 
the shores of our wide 
furniture which looks so well cared-for 
was in the proverbial ramshackle condition when 
purchased by me. Some of it I have discovered 
in cabins, because the wealthy planters buying 
the new styles of furniture as they came into 
vogue gave their old style Heppelwhite and 
Sheraton to the servants and furnished their 
houses according to the style of London and 
Paris, 
“Naturally 


rivers. 


this fine furniture deteriorated 
almost daily. A few years ago such pieces could 
be bought ‘for but today the present 
owners have learned something of its value and 
makes 


a song,’ 


the mere fact that 
barter difficult where it once was easy. 

“A collector suffer heartaches. 
Not because she missed the but because 
she got it. 


you wish to buy 


must many 
piece, 


If you ever buy a sideboard from 


William 
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a sweet, lovely little old 
lady, who is very anxious 
to sell it and even delight- 
ed with the nice check so 
much bigger than she an- 
ticipated, never stay to see 
the piece removed; for in 
her face there is revealed 
the sorrow of the Past. 


“Each child stands by in 
silence and watches their 
last trace of aristocracy 
lifted out of the house by 
rough draymen. The moth- 
er gazes into space and re- 
members her childhood’s 
happy days when it was 
resplendent with old silver, 
old wines and liqueurs and 
bowls of fruit. Then the 
memory of her wedding 
day, her mother and_ her 
grandmother; and then— 
then it is time to move 
away, for you feel your 
own tears beginning to 


ue flow and you wish you had 


and Mary 
Queen Anne Period 

never seen this sideboard. But this same side- 
board soon becomes adjusted to your house and 


you grow to love it and begin to imagine that 


it belonged to your grandfather. Perhaps after 
all your grandfather visited the house in which 
it stood for so many years and was served as 
a guest from it, so that you have some ancestral 
claim upon it after all. 


“Then the needlework of these days! Very 
beautiful old bedspreads are now in possession 
of the descendants of those who made them, 
also old Turkey work seats of chairs, and hun- 
dreds of samplers with quaint trees and houses, 
lovely flowers, and stern verses telling you to 
‘meditate on your ‘live as if about to 
depart.’ All the more tragic they seem to us 
today, when we realize that most of them were 
done by children under ten years of age. 


sins OF 


“Old furniture speaks to me with many voices 
—vyoices of unknown persons who have lived 
with it and loved it and voices of its own. One 
of the old grandfather clocks in my collection 
now offered for sale ticked off to me this little 
song a few days ago: 
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“Old times” have changed, old manners gone, 
We hear in many a tale, 

But now “old times” are in demand; 
So here I stand for sale. 


I’ve run a race of a hundred years, 
I’ve stood in some far-off lands; 

But when people speak of the marks of time, 
I cover my face with my hands. 


I’ve chimed every evening the babies to sleep; 
lve rung out the morning’s first light; 
I’ve stood on one landing for seventy years 
And heard every sweetheart’s good-night ! 


To one little bride I was given away, 
And I was her guardian, she said; 

I chimed the glad tidings the night she was born, 
And also the night she was wed. 


I strike and I strike, but I get no short hours; 
I'll give you the right time without fail; 

Pll give you both hands and a ringing welcome 
Among “old timey” things in this sale. 


NI 


two maple four post beds of 1790; and a pair 
of maple “twin beds” of 1790. 


The collection of tables is unusually fine. 
There are about seventy-five splendid examples. 
These include a Heppelwhite mahogany dining- 
table about 1775 that belonged to Chancellor 
Creed Taylor of Needham, Va., friend and 
neighbor of John Randolph of Roanoke, James 
Madison and James Monroe, who frequently 
met at this board. The table is in three sections, 
the middle with drop leaf and two half round 
ends. There are several other Heppelwhite 
mahogany dining-tables in three sections with 
middle drop leaf and two half round ends; a 
Sheraton mahogany dining-table of two pedestals 
with four legs and brass claw feet; a Duncan 


Mahogany Table with Drawers. 


Sideboards of the Heppelwhite and Sheraton 
types are, as every one knows, growing increas- 
ingly rare. Mrs. Duke has no less than seven 
Heppelwhites and two Sheratons. One of the 
Sheratons is of historic interest, as it belonged 
to “Light Horse Harry Lee” of Revolutionary 
fame. An affidavit from the Lee family con- 
firms this history. One rare Heppelwhite side- 
board with serpentine front, original brasses and 
beautifully inlaid, stood in one house in Alexan- 
dria, Va., from 1775 till 1920. (See illustration). 
The six other Heppelwhite sideboards date from 
1780 and are thought to have been the work of 
American cabinet-makers. 

There are in this collection nine beds—a ma- 
hogany bed of 1780; a curly maple field bed of 
1790; a pine day bed of 1760; a cherry tester 
bed of 1790; a walnut four post bed of 1790; 


About 1710 


Phyfe mahogany dining-table with two pedestals, 
four legs tipped with brass and oval top exten- 
sion; Queen Anne walnut dining-table about six 
feet long, tapering round legs and duck feet, 
drop leaf; another of the same period, seven 
feet long; a curly maple dining-table of 1740; 
and an unusual mahogany dining-table made by 
William Savery of Philadelphia, a rare piece 
and one of Savery’s best productions, with 
cabriole legs, ball-and-claw feet, seven feet, five 
inches long, with leaves that drop lengthwise; 
and rare dining-table of 1720 with six cabriole 
legs, duck feet, leaves dropping lengthwise and 
lifting to perfect oval, capable of seating ten 
persons. 


\ Chippendale mahogany drawing table made 
! PI So S 
in England about 1760, very rare, with square 


legs and Chinese mo- 
tive in corners. The 
top unlocks and lifts 
up and the drawing- 
board pulls out or 
stands at an angle. 
There are several 
walnut “gate-leg” ta- 
bles sof 1710. 


There are numer- 
tea tables with 
tapering legs and oval 
tops; serving tables; 
breakfast tables; card 
tables; _ tip-and-turn 
tables; wall tables; 
console tables; early 
American “spool ta- 


ous 


bles”; a large num- 
ber of mahogany and 
walnut candle 
stands; Heppelwhite . 
shaving stands; a rare : 
walnut corner table 
with three legs, duck feet and leaf falling 
in front. 

There are ten chests-of-drawers; four chests; 
twelve secretaries and desks; six cupboards and 
china presses, including a rare Sheraton china 
cabinet handsomely inlaid with satin-wood. 

The mirrors are especially attractive. One 
that belonged to Francis Scott Key is a Sheraton 
of about 1780 with fluted pilasters and a basket 
of flowers in cut glass. The mirrors, about a 
dozen in number, have frames of gold, black 
and gold, walnut and mahogany. 

There are a number of cellarettes and a fine 
Heppelwhite knife-box. 

A William and Mary highboy has been traced 
back to about 1710, having been made in, or 
near, Smithfield, Va., where the earliest settlers 
first began to live. One of the lowboys was 
first owned by Francis Jerdone of “Jerdone 
Castle,’ who settled there on a grant from the 
King in 1740; and it is supposed that he brought 
a cabinet-maker with him from England. 

There are a Sheraton mahogany sofa about 


Walnut corner table with drop leaf. 
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1790, with six slender 
fluted legs and arms 
supported by little 
fluted columns, seven 
feet long; fine Hep- 
pelwhite fourback set- 
tees upholstered in 
silk of the period. 
There about 
seventy-five chairs of 
many varieties, in- 
cluding William and 
Mary, Queen Anne, 
wing; simple ladder- 
back, Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite, Shera- 
ton, Duncan Phyfe, 
Windsor, upholstered 
and painted chairs of 
the early Nineteenth 


are 


Century. There are 
also two interesting 
spinets. 

Turning now to 


smaller articles, there is a fine needlework screen 
of 1720 with Chinese Chippendale frame; a piece 
of Seventeenth Century needlework said to have 
been made in Williamsburg in 1690; two rare 
old solid silver goblets eight inches high, which 
belonged to Chancellor Creed Taylor of Need- 
ham, Va.; a walnut pole-screen, about 1790; a 
pair of iron goblets said to have been used by the 
first settlers of Jamestown; an old copper samo- 
var owned by Mr. Thomas Bolling of Richmond ; 
early American needlework picture; needlework 
stool; several samplers; old bronze mortar; old 
Sheffield sconce of two branches; a Georgian 
Sheffield tea-service; two pairs of Sheffield can- 
dlesticks ; old Sheffield snuffers ; a small Sheffield 
tray; an old copper tea-kettle ; old copper scales. 

A brass sconce of five lights that belonged 
to Edgar Allen Poe’s family purchased at this 
sale of the old Allen house in Richmond; an 
old silver ladle; six ruby glass dishes; several 
Currier and Ives prints; pair of Sandwich glass 
candlesticks; eleven clocks, including grand- 
father clocks, mantel clocks and a number of 
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Eli Terry clocks; a good deal of pew- 
ter; a portrait by Thomas Sally; and 
an unusual array of brass hearth 
equipment, including fenders and 
andirons; also wrought iron fenders 
and andirons. 

An interesting sugar dish is of Royal 
Crown Derby and belonged to Thomas 
Jefferson. It was sold at a public sale 
of Mr. Jefferson’s effects at Monticello 
after his death and bought by one of his 
servants, in whose family it remained 
until purchased by its present owner. 
It is rich blue and old ivory with 
bunches of fruits and flowers. 

Last, but not least, comes an old bedspread, 
which is unique in the fact that the cotton was 
raised on the plantation and spun there and the 
elaborate design was worked there also. 

xo 


THE PFORZHEIMER COLLECTION 


HE famous Gutenberg Bible, described at 

length in THE ANTIQUARIAN for September, 
was purchased last month by Mr. Carl Pforz- 
heimer, of New York. The price paid by Mr. 
Pforzheimer was said to be a little less than 
$60,000. The treasure was immediately taken 
to his home in Purchase, N. Y. 

Mr. Pforzheimer stands in the front rank of 
book collectors in the world, according to the 
New York Times. He has the finest collection 
of the works of Edmund Spenser that is known. 

He owns one of the finest collections of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, including great rarities 
like the posthumous fragment of “Margaret 
Nicholson”, “A Vindication of Natural Diet’ 
and “Oedipus Tyrannus”, each of which exists 
in only a few copies. He has a fine collection 
of John Keats, including a copy of the first 
edition of the “Poems”, 1817, presented by 
Keats to Fanny Brawne, his ladylove. 

He recently purchased in a sale in London 
an autographed manuscript of Shelley’s last 
will, written on three pages. He also purchas- 
ed lately for the sum of $20,000 the original 
manuscript of Charles Dicken’s Christmas 
book, “The Haunted Manor”, which originally 
belonged to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, to 
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Heppelwhite settee of four chair backs. 


whom it was presented by Dickens. 

Mr. Pforzheimer, besides the Gutenburg 
Bible, has a wonderful collection of incuna- 
bula, including choice specimens from the ear- 
liest presses in Europe. He has seven books 
from the press of William Caxton, England’s 
first printer. His Caxtons include “Game of 
Chess. mMa3e Marrors' of the.Worlde’ s1481 
“history Oinbroveru47s = lhekestevalln4533 
Glanville’ ands Des Propietatus ¥ 5 1472.eel1e 
has Browning’s “Colombe’s Birthday” in the 
original autographed manuscript. In his Eliz- 
abethan collection Mr. Pforzheimer has the 
first editions of the great dramatist contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare, such as Chapman, 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Greene, 
Daniel, Marlowe and others. He also has a 
fine collection of autographed letters of all the 
great literary people, including the Bulstrode 
correspondence of political and literary letters 
of the seventeenth century.” 

Mr. Pforzheimer has also a superb Shake- 
spearian collection, including a beautiful set of 
four folios of Shakespeare from the Newde- 
gate-Newdegate collection. The set was in the 
Newdegate family from 1660 continously until 
purchased for Mr. Pforzheimer. They are the 
tallest copies known and are untrimmed. The 
set is also very valuable because it is in old 
His collection of Elizabethan liter- 
It contains an 


binding. 
ature is also extraordinary. 
early quarto edition of Shakespeare with the 
only perfect copy known of the “Tragedy of 
Richard Viv sst594- 
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ANTIQUES IN SEASON 


(CHRISTMAS is a time when certain “an- 

tiques” have their part to play in festivities 
and in decoration. First of all, we must men- 
tion the importance of the large brass andirons. 
The Yule Log appears on Christmas cards of 
townspeople ; but in country homes it is a reality. 
The ancient Northern races of Europe kept, long 
before the birth of Christ, the winter solstice and 
the summer solstice by kindling fires in worship 
of the sun’s “two great turning points.” Mid- 
summer bonfires celebrated the one; the Yule 
Log, the other. 

The rites varied in every country. Hundreds 
—perhaps thousands—of years later, in England 
and in the Southern Colonies of America, the 
Yule Log, cut from a tree on the estate or 
plantation, was often so large that it had to be 
drawn to the house by oxen or horses. It 
formed the back log for the Christmas fire. In 
old Southern homes dancing and Christmas 
revelry were allowed as.long as the Christmas 
Log continued to burn; and as the Yule Log 
was always the largest that could be found, day 
was breaking when the merry-making closed 
with the Virginia Reel, or Sir Roger de Coverley, 
as it was also called. Huge logs, flaming and 
crackling, and now and then bursting with a 
shower of ruby sparks, appear to little advantage 
unless they are supported on massive brass 
andirons, highly polished so that the glowing 
flames are repeated by reflection upon the round 
balls and columns of the “fire dogs.” Hearth- 
furniture contributes no little to the charm and 
cheer of the Christmas room. 

Light is a part of the celebration of Christ- 
mas. The lighting of the Christmas candles is 
emblematical of Christ, the Light of the World. 
Hence candlesticks come down from their 
shelves and cease to be treasured as mere orna- 
ments. Candlesticks of all sizes, shapes and ma- 
terials--silver candlesticks, Sheffield Plate candle- 
sticks, brass candlesticks, candlesticks of porce- 
lain and candlesticks of wrought iron,—all and 
each are brought into requisition and fitted with 
red candles, yellow candles, and candles indeed 
of every color, not forgetting the green bay- 
berry, sweet to smell and bringing good luck to 
the household in which it is burned. Then the 


tall candelabra of silver, Sheffield Plate, or com- 
posed of cascades of glittering glass girandoles, 
are fitted with red shades and wreathed with 
holly to adorn the Christmas table. No house 
can have too many candlesticks, or candelabra, 
at this time. Therefore, when in doubt as to an 
appropriate Christmas gift for a friend, try a 
candlestick. It will prove a “happy thought.” 

For the Christmas dinner, every house uses 
its “best china and silver.” Even the collector 
permits his choicest pieces to grace the occasion. 
Beautiful and rare specimens at Christmastide 
fall into their proper spheres of usefulness, or 
decorative purpose. Rare porcelain jars are 
filled with holly and other greenery, and beauti- 
ful examples of the silversmith’s and potter’s art 
are smothered by enwreathing decorations of 
leaf and blossom. Everything in the shape of 
household service functions at Christmas. The 
Christmas table demands the best. Christmas 
turkey, stuffed with chestnuts or oysters, is 
served on platters of porcelain, silver or pewter 
that rarely see the light; plum pudding, encircled 
with holly and burning with flaming brandy, ap- 
pears on a dish worthy of its ancestral dignity; 
and mince pie, symbolizing by its ingredients the 
gifts the Wise Men brought to the Holy Child, 
is worthily carried. 

Last, but not least, comes the punch bowl. Of 
course, the Christmas bowl is the old wassail 
bowl of the Saxons, was-haile meaning “Your 
health!” or “Here's to you!” (inv ondemeetae= 
this was filled with a rich wine, spiced and 
sweetened, with roasted apples floating on the 
top, as described in Shakespeare’s “When roasted 
crabs (crab-apples) hiss in the bowl.” Leigh 
Hunt wrote: “It is a good-natured bowl and ac- 
commodates itself to the means of all classes, 
You may have the costliest wine, 
But in no case 


rich or poor. 
or the humblest malt liquor. 
must the roasted apples be forgotten. They are 
the sine qua non of the wassail-bowl. Our an- 
cestors gave them the name of lamb’s wool.” 
Apple toddy and eggnogg also give the Christ- 
mas hostess opportunity to use some of her in- 
herited Colonial possessions, or some of her new 
Christmas gifts in the way of old “antiques.” 

Yes, Christmas is a great season for antiques. 


a 
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BRYERY woman of taste today owns at least 

one piece of antique jewelry, or new jewelry 
inspired by antique designs. 
was the proper thing to carry old stones and odd 
trinkets to the jeweller and have them re-set in 


modern style. To- 
day it is the prop- 
er thing to go to 
grandmother and 
beg the privilege 
of appearing in an 
old set of tur- 
quoise, topaz, gar- 
mets,.or coral. But 
those who have no 
old jewels or an- 
tique sets now has- 
ten to the jewelers, 
or to the nearest 
antique shop, to 
search for the an- 
cient ornaments 
that are now in 
fashion. 

The most super- 
ficial observer can- 
not fail to notice 
the great change 
fat has. taken 
place in jewelry 
within the past 
mo years. The 
tage for pearls, 
particularly pearl 
necklaces; the uni- 
versal wearing of 
beads of all sizes, 
shapes, colors, ma- 
terials, lengths and 
prices; the grad- 
ual adoption of the 
earring, which has 


grown longer and longer and more and more 
ornate; the fashion 


for semi-precious stones 


ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


By EsTHEeR SINGLETON 


A few years ago it 


Gold Necklace studded with Bohemian Garnets and Pearls, 
formerly owned by a Hapsburg Grand Duchess 
Owned by Bonwit Teller & Co. 


Mea! 


worked into an interesting framework of gold, 
platinum or silver; the fresh appreciation of 
coral, amber, garnet, cut-steel and cameos; and 
the craze for jade, malachite and lapis-lazuli 
bring old periods back to dominate the genera- 


tion that is said to 
despise tradition 
and to set its own 
laws and fashions. 

That was exact- 
ly what the people 
Oieetoe) Directore 
and Empire said; 
and therefore it is 
not surprising that 
in sO many matters 
themetastes sot. te 
day finds inspira- 
tion in that period 
when even the cal- 
endar and the 
names of the 
months were all 
changed to form a 
new era in society. 

The jewelry of 
today follows the 
developments of 
jewelry in the 
Nineteenth Centu- 
ry, which, roughly 
passed 

year 


speaking, 

from the 
1800 to 1830 and 
through an _ inter- 
esting and gradual 
transition from 
Classicism to the 


Romantic revival. 
Thus we find in 
modern jewelry 


two distinct styles: 


the Classic and the Romantic. 
The former seeks ideas in the Directoire and 
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Empire fashions modified to meet the particular 
taste of the hour; and the latter absorbs the 
fantastic expression of Russia, Middle Europe, 
the Near East, Chinese, Indian, and indeed an- 
cient Egyptian models. The gay and somewhat 
barbaric colors and designs of peasant jewelry 
of all countries bring other elements into modern 
jewelry; and to savage tribes we really owe the 
omnipresent beads. 


Antique shops now offer a tempting display 
of both 
settings, 


handsome and simple articles in old 
where every woman may find some 
curious, quaint or beautiful necklace, brooch, 
bracelet, wreath, or ring that will suit her indi- 
viduality, complexion and general appearance. 

Cameos were sometimes surrounded with 
diamonds, but were generally set in gold and 
linked together to form necklaces, bracelets 
and diadems.. It was the style to wear three 
bracelets: one at the wrist, one near the elbow, 
and one near the shoulder. 


The favorite stones were topaz (pink and 
golden), amethysts, pearls, turquoises, crys- 
tals, ambery garnets and coral—all of which are 
greatly in vogue today. 

In an age of beads, naturally, coral regains 
popularity. The coral string, which runs any- 
wherein price from five dollars to six hundred, 
is composed of small beads perfectly matched 
in color and size; or, like the pearl necklace, 
is composed of large “centres,” graduated 
towards the clasp. The color ranges from pale 
pink to rich red. The round bead is the favor- 
ite today, although the spherical “olive” 1s OCc- 
casionally seen. The “olive” encircled by small 
round beads was a popular arrangement for an 
antique brooch. The “Arabian bead,” threaded 
crosswise, is used to make long ropes. 


Gold Bracelet studded with Amethysts and Pearls. French 
Owned by Bonwit Teller & Co. 
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There is a return of interest in carved coral, 
Most of the fine 
carved coral was made by Italians. 


which is almost a lost art. 


The exquisite necklace represented in our 
frontispiece is part of a parure belonging to 
Cartier, New York, valued at $1,000. Ituisea 
beautiful piece of antique workmanship. The 
coral is perfectly matched. The parure consists 
of necklace, ear-rings, brooch and head-piece, 
and a flexible bracelet of lattice-work with floral 
Centre. 


Garnet has come into style again, particu- 
larly the deep Bohemian garnet, which is small 
but bright and sparkling. Antique garnet iS 
made up into elaborate set-pieces. Worn with 
certain colors, it is very effective. 

There is also a return to cut steel ornaments. 
To quote an English authority: “Cut steer 
was a substitute for diamonds, of English in- 
vention and manufacture, imitated but not 
equalled abroad. It was one of the finest 
kinds of jewelry manufactured in England 
on a large scale, the factories of Boulton 
and Watt and other firms at Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham and Wolverhampton, turning out 
éonsiderable quantities for the home market 
and the export trade. This steel work was 
of three kinds: faceted beads; faceted studs set 
eem-fashion in plates of steel; and ornamental 
links and other motives made in one piece. 


All three types weve often combined in a single 


together with fictile cameos, Of 
enamels. Steel beads were commonly used 
with those of Wedgwood ware in necklaces 
and chdtelaines, and steel ‘gems’ formed the 
usual setting of the Wedgwood plaques in 
clasps, chatelaines, and other ornaments. 
(Continued on page 34) 


ornament, 


design. 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD 


HIS picture belongs to the 

poldenuAee or Italian Art.” 
Of Luini, Leonardo da Vinci’s 
greatest follower, William H. 
Goodyear writes: “Even to men- 
tion the name of Luini to those 
who know his art is to evoke a 
mental vision of that unaffected 
grace and spiritualized beauty 
which all expert authority has 
agreed to recognize as his pe- 
culiar characteristic. The charm- 
ing sweetness of the music- 
making cherubs is what we ex- 
pect from Luini but the lofty 
composure of the Virgin and 
the monumental dignity of the 
composition, with its stern sym- 
metry of balanced arrangement 
are qualities which we scarcely 
expect from this artist. Com- 
posure is the last word in Art: 
it was not always the last word 
of Luini, but it defines the in- 
eftable greatness of this altar- 
piece.” Grace is one of Luini’s 
strong points. In this picture it 
is shown in the arrangement of 
the drapery of the Madonna and 
it is abundantly expressed in the 
little cherub at the “lower left 
corner. What a beautiful atti- 
tude! With what style the scarf 
is tied! How naturally the wing 
is a part of the shoulder! The 
position of the hands of the 
cherubs show that the instru- 
ments are really being played; 
and the two cherubs hovering 
above are suspended naturally in 
perfect balance as they give an 
ecstatic blessing to the group. 
The date of the picture is about 
1510. Size 94x54 inches. 


GALLERIES 


Madonna Enthroned. Bernardino Luint 1475-1533. 
Courtesy of The Brooklyn Museum 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


“Haying-Time—the Last Load.” 


OF recent years the lithographs of Currier and 
Ives have been in great demand by col- 
lectors. It is easy to see why this should be the 
case. They cover many phases of our American 
history, political events, sports, shipping and 
scenes of home and rural life. 

The pictures representing simple 
pleasures and occupations at different seasons 
are among the most attractive and valuable of 
the entire series. Many of them are fascinating 
in their quaint originality and because they could 
have been produced in no other country. As 
they depict persons, places and events that now 
belong to history, these lithographs have a value 
far beyond the prices reached when they were 
printed. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
prints were made by these industrious men, 
whose work covers more than half a century. 
It must be remembered that photography was 


country 


Drawn by F. F. Palmer and J. Cameron. 
Currier & Ives, 1868 
Courtesy of Kennedy & Co, 


in its infancy when Currier and Ives began their 
work; it was only through the hand of the artist 
and the reproduction of his work that the world 
could be informed pictorially of the events of 
the day, and only through this same means that 
the record could be made for future generations. 
Therefore, the early and middle Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was an age of lithographers, and those who 
are competent to express an opinion say that 
“Mr. N. Currier from the early forties to 1882 
furnished more delightful reminiscences than 
all the American lithographers put together.” 
The two portraits shown here are among the 
best specimens of Currier and Ives’s colored 
lithographs. “Haying Time: the Last Load” is 
a charming and true representation of American 
country life. It was drawn by F. F. Palmer and 
J. Cameron and published in 1868. “Trotting 
Cracks in the Snow,” drawn by Louis Maurer, 
represents the turf celebrities of 1858, from left 
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to right: Pocahontas, Lancret, Prince, Gray Ed- 
dy, General Darcy, Flora Temple, Lantern, Lady 
Woodruff, Brown Dick, Alice Grey and Stella. 

Nathaniel Currier was born in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, in 1813; and, after a common 
school education, was apprenticed to a firm in 
Boston to learn lithographic printing. After 
perfecting himself in this work, he removed to 
Philadelphia and shortly afterwards to New 
York, where he established a printing and pub- 
lishing business. He began with only two hand- 
presses, but in the course of years enlarged his 
business until it was one of the most important 
and largest in the country. In 1850 he took into 
partnership James M. Ives, and under the name 
of Currier and Ives a long list—and a varied 
one—of prints appears. 

The office of Currier and Ives was a favorite 
resort of many prominent men. Henry Ward 
Beecher; Horace Greeley, Shepherd Knapp, 
“Ted” Thorne, William Porter, Hiram Wood- 
ruff and others knew and loved “genial Nat 
Currier’ and spent much time in the place from 
which political cartoons were issued represent- 
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Mr. Currier retired in 1880 
but the firm was continued by his son and Ives. 
Currier was a man of fine presence, attractive 
and extremely genial. He amassed great wealth 
and his benefactions were numerous yet always 
so quiet and unostentatious that “his left hand 
seldom knew the bounty of his right.” He was 
twice married. His first wife was Miss Farns- 
worth of Boston. His second wife, who sur- 
vived him, was Miss Ormsbee of Vermont. Mr. 
Currier died in his home, 28 West 27th Street, 
New York City, on November 20, 1888. 

The Currier and Ives prints cover almost 
every known subject. In the realm of politics 
and history there is a Mexican War. series, a 
California series, and a Civil War series. There 
are portraits of presidents and presidential can- 
didates, portraits of generals and naval officers 
and innumerable pictures of American scenery 
in all parts of the country. 


ing these very men. 


Among the painters and other artists who 
furnished the pictures were J. Cameron, Scott 
Leighton, hab: Palmer. G Hy Durie; Ars. 
Tait, J. M. Ives, J. H. Wright, John Murdock 


“Trotting Cracks in the Snow.” Drawn by Louis Maurer. 
Currier & Ives, 1858. 
Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 
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and Louis Maurer. These pictures were printed 
in black and white and in bright colors. 

Greatly valued today are the “Shipping” 
prints—clipper ships, cutters, frigates and steam- 
ships. In addition to portraits of the “Great 
Republic,” the “Great Eastern,” “New York 
“Paris,” “Persia,” “Constitution,” “Franklin,” 
“Independence,” “Niagara,” “Mississippi,” etc., 
there are tragic marines such as the “Burning 
of the Ocean Monarch” of Boston, Aug. 24, 
1848, “Awful Explosion of the Peace Maker” 
on board the U. S. Steam Frigate Princeton, 
Feb. 28, 1844; ‘“‘Loss of the Steamboat Swallow” 
on her trip from Albany to New York, April 
FaloAss CUcs 

Sporting prints are also valued: there is a 
long list of celebrated horses and 
jockeys of the American turf, famous races and 
stables. Then there are shooting scenes and 
fishing scenes, comic sporting prints of many 
kinds, summer scenes and winter scenes and 
such pictures of sentiment as “The Day Before 
Marriage,” “The Wedding Day,” “The Old 
Oaken Bucket,’ “At the Foot of the Cross; 
“Araby’s Daughter,” “Lover’s Quarrel,” Mam- 
ma’s Darlings,” “My Three White Kittens learn- 
ing their A. B. C.,” “Reading the Scriptures,” 
etc. 

There is a whole set of Washington prints, 
including portraits of “Washington,” ‘“Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,” “George and 
Martha Washington,” “Tomb of Washington,” 
“Mount Vernon,” etc. There is a set of Tom 
Thumb pictures and a set of scenes from “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” 

There is also a set of caricatures of negro 
life, gaudily colored, such as the ‘“Darktown 
Fire Brigade,” painted by Thomas Worth in the 
days when negro minstrelsy was one of the chief 
entertainments throughout the country. 

Many of the political cartoons and Civil War 
cartoons were furnished by Louis Maurer (who 
is still alive, but very old). 

“Tt is an interesting series,” writes Dr. Frank 
Weitenkampf, “this lot of cartoons of ante- 
bellum and war-time days, recalling much detail 
of our political history. As they did not appear 
at regular intervals, but at the time of stirring 
public events, most of them were certainly con- 
comitants of presidential campaigns. In 1848 


winning 
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Marcy, Cass, Douglas, Buchanan and Houston 
towed “Up Salt River’ by fox-bodied Van 
Buren are labelled Loco-Foco Candidates Travel- 
ling. Fillmore protects the “government crib” 
on Financial Security, or Rats on a Bender. 
Webster, Scott and Pierce take part in the Great 
Foot Race for the Presidential Purse ($100,000) 
and Pickings over the Union Course 1852. 

When the Slavery and States Rights contro- 
versies came to a head in the movement which 
resulted in the formation of the Republican 
Party, public feeling ran high and the campaign 
of 1856 brought out much anti-Fremont material 
in the Great Republican Reform Party calling 
on their Candidate. Fremont is promising the 
Prohibitionist Woman’s Right’s lady, socialist 
free love advocate, the Roman Catholic Church 
and the negro all they want. And in The Great 
Presidential Sweepstakes of 1856, Beecher and 
Greeley are helping along a sorry outfit contain- 
ing Fremont which appears again in The Mus- 
tang Team, the latter particularly free in draw- 
ing. One feels in such sheets despite; or per- 
haps by very reason of, the expressed contempt 
for the new party, the feeling of uncertainty 
and unrest engendered by the approach of that 
irrepressible conflict, to which so many appat- 
ently tried to close their eyes, but which came 
on inexorably. 

“Then followed the campaign of 1860, in which 
political feeling was at a high tension. One 
cannot recall any cartoon issued in New York 
which really gave expression to the Union senti- 
ments which the election of Lincoln and subse- 
quent events were to fan into a roaring flame. 
A few designs of well-tempered Republicanisms, 
and as for the rest, evasive presentations of not 
fully relevant facts or of distorted views. In 
The Rail Candidate, the rail-splitter, carried by 
Greeley and a negro astride a rail marked Re- 
publican Platform complains: “I begin to feel 
as if this rail would split me. It’s the kardest 
stick I ever straddled.” 

“Other sheets in the series of lithographs are 
The Nigger in the Woodpile, An Heir to the 
Throne (Greeley and Lincoln complacently re- 
garding the “heir,” Barnum’s What-is-it?), and 
The Impending Crisis, both by Maurer, and The 


Trrepressible Conflict, the last two dealing with 


(Continued on page 28) 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE 


“RATHER LIME 

never set the world 
a problem as serious as 
that relations 
with these people of the 
Far East. Wise answers 
to this problem can come 
only if we know the 
East and the East knows 
ust? 

Such is the inscription 
on a bookplate of the 
Public Library of New- 
areerNew -jersey. It 
expresses the motive of 
the exhibition now being 
held by the Newark 
Museum, co-operating 
with the Public Library, 
both of which are under 
the direction of John 
Cotton Dana. 

The Newark Exhibi- 
tion has been skillfully 
planned to open the eyes 
of Americans to the richness and fineness of 
Chinese culture; to the continuance of this cul- 
ture through centuries when other civilizations 
fell; to the vast size and boundless resources of 
the country; and to the industry, patience, in- 
telligence, stability, vigor and artistic capacities 
of China’s people. 

After January the first the exhibition will 
leave the Newark Museum and travel to twenty 
cities throughout the United States, where it 
will be shown in museums, libraries and other 
public institutions. 

“To attempt to tell the whole story of a vast 
country,’ say the directors, “with 3,000 years 
of history and containing 400,000,000 people of 
astounding variety of location, activity, race, 
language and customs, would be, of course, ab- 
surd. But by making what is shown as intelligible 
and suggestive as possible, by careful selection of 
objects, the Museum believes it can so present 
China as to suggest her great qualities, her out- 
standing place in human history and her present 


of our 


Spill Holder, Ivory Polychrome Coloring. 
Lung Period. Owned by Mr. A. W. Bahr. 


Courtesy of Newark Museum 


problems. Visitors will 
find that the exhibition 
pictures the Chinese as 
a living people who 
must, within the next 
few decades, by heroic 
effort, accomplish the 
transition from what we 
may venture’ ta “call 
medievalism in industry 
to that form of modern- 
ity which it has taken 
Europe centuries to 
make; or, fall a prey to 
exploiters who will force 
this change upon_ her, 
drive her people to arms 
for self - preservation, 
and make of China a 
centre of new wars, 
more menacing than 
the world has 
known.” 

One of the interesting 
facts connected with 
this exhibition is the co-operation of individuals 
and organizations in America and China to the 
number of five hundred. Among these are: Mr. 
Sze, the Chinese Minister in Washington; Mr. 
Ma Soo, representative in the United States of 
the government of Dr. Sun Yat Sen in South 
China; Julian Arnold, American attaché in Pe- 
king; Mr. Witter Bynner, who contributes Chi- 
nese paintings, carved jade, porcelain, ivory, 
cloisonné, lacquer and embroideries from his 
famous collection, and Mr. A. W. Bahr of New- 
ark, who lends examples from his treasures; 
Professor Simkhovitch; Dikran G. Kelekian; 
Mr. Thomas E. Kirby; the magazine Asia; the 
United States Department of Commerce, Far 
Eastern Division; the Bureau of Plant Industry; 
the Library of Congress; and the National Mu- 
seum. 

In addition to maps, pictures and books relat- 
ing to the old and new education, foreigners in 
China, the awakening of China and the problems 
of today, there are divisions that depict the daily 


any 
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life of the common people, including the farmer, 
whose ancestors have been farmers for forty 
centuries; village and city life of the common 
people; life of the well-to-do, their homes and 
gardens, furniture, clothing, jewelry, manners 
and customs; and methods of transportation, 
such as wheel-barrows, hand-carts, donkey-carts, 
sedan chairs, etc. 

The pictures given here are of a beautiful 
carved ivory curio, lent by Mr. A. W. Bahr of 
Newark, and a screen lent by Mr. Thomas F. 
Kirby of New York. This was made for the 
Chinese Emperor Ch’ien Lung, and is composed 
of five panels superimposed on an elaborately 
carved base, and surmounted by rich carvings, 
ornamented with the symbolical bat in old cloi- 
sonné enamel. The decoration relief is skilfully 
carved out of jade, carnelian, ivory, lapis-lazuli, 
and the precious P’iao-tsu, a stone found only in 
China and highly valued. The colors are true to 
nature and are exquisitely harmonized. The 
workmanship is masterly. The first panel on the 
left represents bold rock formations in carved 
wood, bamboo trees and blooming peonies, 
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executed in carved green and white jade and 
lapis-lazuli, the whole a very bold relief on a 
background of sky blue color. The second panel 
is formed of carved green and white jade, agate, 
lapos, tinted ivory and wood, and cénsists of 
bold rocks, an old pine tree, peony in bloom, 
bamboo shoots and lotus plants. The centre 
panel is a magnificent specimen of Chinese art. 
The design is bold rock formations in carved 
wood, two old pines in carved jades, tinted ivory 
and wood, maple trees and bamboo in various 
jades, a peach tree in bearing in carved jade and 
the precious P’iao-tsu, and flowering plants in 
jade lapis-lazuli and rock crystal. The fourth 
panel shows an artistic combination of carved 
white and green jade, carnelian, mother of pearl, 
and represents a pine, hydrangea, flowering 
shrubs and rocks. The fifth panel consists of 
green and white jade, the precious P’iao-tsu and 
wood, and shows a plum tree in blossom, bam- 
boo, lilies and rocks. On the reverse side is an 
artistically executed decoration in lacquer. This 
screen represents the continuous work of twenty- 
five Chinese artists for a period of six years. 


Screen made for Emperor Chien Lung, owned by Thomas F. Kirby. 
Courtesy of Newark Museum 
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OUR AMERICAN FAIRY 


By EstHer SINGLETON 


WHEN the author of The Night Before 
Christmas wrote this little poem, a hundred 
and more years ago, he little thought he was 
creating a fairy that would take rank with 
Oberon and Puck and be infinitely more beloved. 
It is almost impossible to create a fairy. 
Fairies are inheritances from past ages. If the 
creator of Saint Nicholas had consciously deter- 
mined to make a fairy for future generations 
to love, he probably would have failed. Drake 
tried to do this with the Culprit Fay; but grace- 
ful as his little sprite is, he is only a transplanted 
English fay that would be 
more at home with the pixies 
of Devonshire and the elfin 
folk of Warwickshire than 
on the banks of the Hudson. 
The Night Before Christ- 
mas is as much a national 
possession as the Star-S pan- 
gled Banner. The latter poem 
represents our patriotic, out- 
side life; the Night Before 
Christmas is the poem of 
home, the fireside and tender 
memories. Throughout the 
length and breadth of our 
country it is beloved; there is 
hardly a household in the 
United States where it is not 
spoken from the lips, or remembered in the sanc- 
tuary of the heart. 

Where did the author get his ideas? Saint 
Nicholas is small; he comes in a sleigh drawn 
by eight reindeer on Christmas Eve; and he fills 
with gifts of candies and toys the stockings of 
sleeping children without inquiring as to their 
merits. 

All this is-new. -In the first place, Saint 
Nicholas’s Day is Dec. 6, Saint Nicholas, the 
Dutch Saint is austere. He humiliates bad chil- 
dren by leaving a switch for them. He knows 
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not the sweet forgiveness of Christmastide. 

Then, too, the Dutch children—the only ones 
who are visited by Saint Nicholas—do not hang 
up their stockings. They place their shoes by 
the side of the chimney. 

Whence come “the miniature sleigh and the 
tiny reindeer ?” 

We find these neither in fairy lore, nor in 
Christmas legend. 

Did the poet remember Heine’s lyric describ- 
ing the Elfin Queen, accompanied in the forest 
by deer with golden antlers decked with silver 


Darley 
bells? Did he remember the Countess d’Aul- 
noy’s fantastic tale of Gracieuse and Percinet, 
in which Prince Percinet appears in the forest to 
the lost Gracieuse and Gracieuse, delighted at the 
mild and gentle manner in which her lover spoke, 
could not refuse to mount with him into a little 
sleigh painted and gilded and drawn with mar- 
vellous speed by two stags?” 

But, after all, the genesis of the poem does 
not matter: the merry, big-hearted and_ half- 
grotesque little driver of the dashing reindeer is 
the best beloved fairy in the world. 


The poem seems to have first been published 
in the Troy Sentinel on December 23, 1823—just 
a hundred years ago, by a young lady visiting 
the house of Dr. Clement’ C, Moore in New 
York. Later it appeared in Dr. Moore’s little 
volume of poems. After a time 4 Night Before 
Christmas began to be published separately with 
illustrations. One of these first appearances was 
in 1849 under the title of 4 Present for Good 
Little Boys and Girls, published by Spalding and 
Shepard, 189% Broadway. The pictures were 
“designed and engraved by Boyd.” 

The first ‘vignette’ shows Saint Nicholas in 
his sleigh driving over the houses of New York 
in the moonlight. Beyond the church spires we 
get a glimpse of the Hudson. Saint Nicholas 
holds the reins firmly in his left hand and the 
queue of his wig stands out conspicuously. 

Next we see a bedroom. The children are 
sleeping in a trundle bed beside their parents. 
The clock on the chimney-piece tells us it 1s 
12:15. The two stockings are ready in expecta- 
tion of the visitor. The fire brightly illuminates 
the room and renders very black the andirons, 
the “two-back” chair and the cat. 

The next picture shows us the vision that the 
author had when he “tore open the shutters,” 
according to the ideas of Boyd, the illustrator. 
We look upon Knickerbocker New York. The 


round moon shines upon “crow-stepped” roofs 


and pointed gables and the pump, stiff with 
In front of the door stands the sleigh; 
and in the sleigh, over the back of which a fur 


snow. 


robe is thrown, Saint Nicholas is half sitting and - 
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half standing, with his pack of toys on his back. 

Next we see Saint Nicholas alighting from 
his sleigh and about to descend the chimney, 
throwing out his right hand to balance himself. 
Strange to say, he is not dressed in a suit of fur, 
but wears short hose, waistcoat, a coat bordered 
with fur and low-buckled shoes. The pipe is 
still in his mouth. Over the top of the chimney 
the horns of the reindeer are visible. The spires 
and roofs of the New York of 1849 are illumi- 
nated by the moon. 

The next picture shows the merry little Dutch- 
man dancing and laughing and still enjoying his 
pipe. We note he wears a fob and bunch of 
seals. 

Next Saint Nicholas in the bedroom standing 
on the “two-back” chair to fill the stockings. 
The fire burns brightly and the cat arches her 
back at the strange visitor. 

Boyd has made Saint Nicholas a merry little 
old man, a diminutive, jolly Dutchman, smoking 
and laughing, the ideal of good humor and stolid 
contentment, but devoid of any fairy quality. 

It was reserved for F. O. C. Darley to bring 
out the fantastic beauty of the poem; and we 
cannot but think to Darley’s gifted pencil and 
glowing imagination no little part of the poem's 
popularity was due. 

Darley’s book is a small quarto. The initial 
letter on the cover, printed in green and red, 
presents a head of Saint Nicholas, with a pipe 
between his thick lips, a somewhat weary look 
in his eyes, and his fur cap well pulled down 
over his forehead. 

Next he appears as the Children’s Friend— 
surrounded by a wreath of holly. Surely he is 
jooking down upon earth from his home at the 
North Pole, where the snow is always fresh and 
soft and white, and the stars sparkle brightly. 
He evidently sees some of the children he loves 
so well, for he holds up two delightful toys in 
his right hand—samples of his unlimited supply. 
How merrily he smiles! How merrily, too, the 
smoke curls from his pipe! Darley, with in- 
stinct, or intention, gave him the pointed cap 
of invisibility. Elves, gnomes, witches and 
fairies always wear peaked caps. 

The vision on the lawn is delightfully treated. 
Here is a typical American house behind the 
cozy hedge and entrance gate. Over the new- 
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fallen snow the great magic moon of this “hal- 
lowed and gracious time” is shining and the 
miniature sleigh with its fairy coursers is flying 
towards the house. 


Next the reindeer are scrambling over the roof 
and gables while Saint Nicholas, whip in hand, 
urges them forward in greatest haste. The 
“prancing and pawing” is indicated by foot- 
prints. 

Next: Saint Nicholas is standing by the fire- 
place, not quite as tall as the tongs. He has a 
sly, fun-loving expression that also shows him to 
be of fairy brood—kin to Laurin and his 
Dwarfs, to Rubezahl, Rumpelstiltskin, King 
Thrushbeard, the Three Little Men in the Wood, 
to Puck, Pidwidgeon, Peasblossom, Cobweb, 
Moth, Mustardseed, Oberon, Titania and Queen 
Mab. 


He was chubby and plump—a right jolly old elf; 
And I laughed when I saw him in spite of myself. 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word but went straight to his work, 
And filled all the stockings; then turned with a jerk, 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 


Darley, with his charming fancy, gave him a 
shell-shaped sleigh, that might have been made 
by Queen Mab’s joiner squirrel, or have come 
into existence like Cinderella’s pumpkin coach. 
His pack is small, but we know that it is en- 
chanted and has the power of reduplication; we 
have no doubt but that Dasher, Dancer, Prancer, 
Vixen, Comet, Cupid, Dunder and Blitzen can 
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fly through the air, or climb up the side of the 
house without the slightest trouble. 

Once only does the pipe leave the little Dutch- 
man’s lips—aiter he has finished his work and 
ascended the chimney: 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his 
team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the 
down of a thistle. 


Then, merrily waving his 
pipe in his fur mitten, he calls 
out: 

“Merry Christmas to all, and to 
all a Good-Night!” 

Down the steep hill rush 
the fairy reindeer, dropping 
off the very edge of the 
world into that mysterious 
place where they will remain 
for a year preparing for their 
next visit to the earth—or 
United States; for our little Knickerbocker elf 
is known to no other country. 


Fairy of the moon, fairy of the snow-crystals, 
fairy of the coral holly berries and_ silvery 
chimes, fairy of the fireside and fairy of our 
loved childhood—what heart is not stirred by 
the thought of you! 


LOr 
ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 
ON ANTIQUES 


“All our friends were occupied with making 
little homes in which were gradually accumu- 


lated those possessions of beauty which give 
character and atmosphere to the life of a house- 
hold. .What a delight it was to ‘pick up’ at 
auction a half dozen lyre-back chairs, or an old 
Shefheld silver platter with grape cluster border, 
or a cast from the antique, or a few photographs 
of European masterpieces, or, now and then, a 
bit of painting to fit a decorative need! Let no 
one underrate the virtue of things. Their asso- 
ciation make the difference between the empti- 
ness and the richness of life and give dignity 
and stability, constituting the household treasures 
and later the souvenirs of the home for one’s 
children.” — From “Remembered Yesterdays,” 
by Robert Underwood Johnson. 


is) 
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JEWELS OF THE DUTCH COLONIALS 


Diamonds to have been the favorite 
jewels of the Dutch, which is not surprising 
when it is remembered that Amsterdam was the 
Dia- 


seem 


home of diamond cutting and polishing. 
monds were abundant in New Amsterdam. 
The wife of Dr. Jacob De Lange, who was a 
prominent citizen in the Seventeenth Century in 
“little old New York” had a jewel box described 
as a silver thread wrought small box, wherein 
a gold boat containing thirteen diamonds hang- 
ing to one white coral chain (worth £16), two 
red stones, two diamond rings (worth £24), and 
a gold ring or hoop bound with diamonds. 
(1702) had two gold 
diamond rings and six other rings; Mrs. Van 
Varick owned seven diamond rings; Mary Jansen 
(1679) left. her diamond 
Matthew Taylor (1687) had an enamelled stone 


Peter Jacob Marius 


son a rose ring; 


ring; John Coesart, a gold diamond ring and a 
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gold hoop; Anne Richbell, “gentlewoman of 
Mamaroneck” left her daughter “my gold ring 
with an emerald stone in it; and Cristina Cap- 
poens had a gold rose diamond ring worth £5. 
She also had a large hoop ring and a chain of 
great beads. 

Mrs. Margarita Van Varick owned a pearl 
necklace, a locket with seven diamonds, a gold 
ring with seven diamonds, a gold ring with three 
small diamonds, two gold rings each with a 
diamond, *wo small gold rings with diamonds, 
one pair diamond pendants, two gold drops for 
the ear, two gold chains, two gold pins beaded 
with pearls, one chain with gold bell, one pair 
crystal pendants edged with gold and many 
other pieces of jewelry. 


50% 


The candle holder on the front cover of THE 
ANTIQUARIAN is owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


Waterford Pieces 


Courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum 
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THE WHIPPLE HOUSE, IPSWICH 


Bedroom in the Whipple House, Ipswich, Mass. One of the oldest houses in the U.S. 


Courtesy Ipswich Historical Society. 


THE John Whipple House in Ipswich, Mass., 
is one of the oldest houses of America. 
Part, if not all of it, dates back to 1638. Owned 
and lived in by generations of Whipples, it fin- 
ally passed into the keeping of the Ipswich His- 
torical Society in 1898. The Society removed 
the plaster to lay bare the oak beams, uncovered 
the fireplaces and restored the casement win- 
dows. Gifts of furniture, pictures and relics 
of Colonial days followed and the old Whipple 
House is now practically a museum sheltering 
a large and valuable collection of antiques. 
There were three John Whipples: the Elder, 
the Captain and the Major. Mr. Thomas Frank- 
lin Waters writes regarding Elder John: ‘The 
home and fireside of this devout, strong-minded, 
public-spirited man must have been common 
ground where in the changing years minister 
and magistrate, soldier and merchant and_ the 
wise and gracious women of those early days 
often met and discussed the affairs of church 
and state, school and college and the common 
matters of their daily life. 
“Tt is an easy conclusion that Captain Whipple, 


prosperous in his business affairs and one of 
the wealthiest men in Ipswich, added to the 
plain and substantial house of the Elder, the 
elaborate and expensive eastern rooms with 
massive and finely carved oak summers and 
heavy girth on the east end, allowing the 
moulded edge on the outside. The beds with 
great feather beds and serge curtains, vallance 
and coverlid, a single equipment, valued at £17, 
the Turkey work for chairs and fringe, the fine 
wrought chair and form, the leather chairs, the 
abundant silver ware, the great store of pewter, 
the books worth £5-8-9, reveal a home of luxury 
with large rooms adequate to hold such furnish- 
ings. 

“The military equipments are everywhere in 
evidence, the great saddle, bridle and breast 
plate, pistols and holsters, rapiers and cutlass. 
Major John Whipple, Esq., as he is styled in 
the record of his death, went to bed well at 
night and was found dead in the morning, 
June 12, 1722, in his sixty-fifth year. He had 
made his will in the previous year. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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TREASURE OF THE GUELPHS 


These pieces belong to a dessert set 
consisting of six forks, six knives and 
six spoons. They are of gold with 
enamel handles of canary yellow, 
each having a different picture paint- 
ed upon it. This exquisite set is 
of German workmanship, having been 
made in the old town of Augsburg in 
the Seventeenth Century. It is part 
of the so-called “Treasure of the 
Guelphs” and was confiscated after 
the annexation of the kingdom of 
Hanover in 1866 and was in recent 
years restored to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, who died November 14 of this 
year at Gmunden, Austria. The 
Duke was the son of the King of 
Hanover, cousin of the late King Ed- 
ward, and was Duke of Cumberland 
in the British peerage. He was de- 
prived of the British title because he 
supported Germany during the World 
War. This splendid set was purchased 
by the firm of Bonwit Teller & Co. 
of New York, by whose courtesy 
these pieces are represented. 


Oe 
LINEN-FOLD 

Linen-fold panelling is Gothic in 
origin. It appears to have originated 
in the Low countries and_ to 
have come into England at the 
end of the Gothic Period, when the Fifteenth 
Century’ was closing. At the beginning of 
the Sixteenth Century it was a popular form 
of ornamentation on woodwork. It is the 
typical decoration in the reign of Henry VIII, 
but it ended in Elizabeth’s reign. 

The name “linen fold” describes the design 
exactly ; and the folds into which the panelling 
was carved are many and various. The 
“Linenfold” pattern is also said to be emblem- 
atical of the folds into which the chalice veil 
falls when covering the Host in the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. Hence it was a fav- 


Gold and Enamel Ware. Augsburg, Seventeenth Century. ~ 
Owned by Bonwit Teller 


orite carving in the church and cathedral and 
on the credence and chest that were kept in 
the sacristy. 

The old lamp lighters, like the town crier and 
the snows of yester-year, are gone. 

But in their places are the men who go from 
pole to pole, street after street and day after 
day, year in and year out, polishing not the 
brass but the bowl of the electric street lights. 

Like the old torch bearing lamp lighters, they 
are the enemy of the footpad. They make the 
arc lights gleam brighter in the dark corners. 


_T  , ee 
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WHO WROTE “THE NIGHT BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS’’? | 


THE authorship of The Night Before Christ- 
mas is surrounded by mystery. The name of 
Clement C. Moore is associated with it, but the 
poem is claimed by the descendants of Major 
Henry Livingston of the Third Continental 
Line for him. After serving his country he 
settled down at his ancestral home, “Locust 
Grove,’ Poughkeepsie, New York, and lived the 
life of a country gentleman. Major Livingston 
was a poet, musician and an artist, and fond of 
writing verses to entertain his children. Miss 
Cornelia Goodrich of Poughkeepsie tells THe 
ANTIQUARIAN the following story: 

“It has been a well authenticated tradition in 
the Gilbert Livingston branch of our family that 
my great-great-grandfather, Major Henry Liv- 
ingston, was the author of The Night Before 
Christmas. We never thought of doubting it. 
When the question arose in the newspapers who 
was the author we were very young and living 
in Europe, and we left it to our great aunts, 
the daughters of the said Major, to ferret out, 
and they were pretty old, and it fell to Clement 
Moore’s lot as claimant, as an old copy of the 
poem was found among his effects. 

“At Locust Grove” the Major wrote his many 
poems, odes and rebuses, which he would read 
to his children, coming out of his ‘den,’ as he 
called it, to amuse them. The scene of the 
poem tallied exactly with the natural scenery as 
viewed from the windows of the Manor, “when 
out on the lawn there arose such a clatter.” The 
beautiful lawn spread out before the house with 
the locusts and elms planted by his grandfather. 
His eldest son was ten years old when his father 
read this newly composed poem on Christmas 
Eve and he was given the original manuscript, 
highly treasured in the secret drawer of an 
old desk and taken to the West when, after 
marriage, he removed there from Poughkeepsie, 
but it was burnt up in a subsequent fire! 

A young friend who was visiting Major Liv- 
ingston’s family at the time, a governess it is 
supposed of the Clement Moore family, was so 
delighted with the poem that she was given a 
copy; and it is supposed that in the course of 
time, with no author’s name attached to it and 


unclaimed, that it was unwittingly appropriated 
by Clement Moore after the death of my great- 
great-grandfather and left on that basis as we 
had no proof to the contrary. An acrostic writ- 
ten on a belle of Poughkeepsie, Miss Nancy 
Crooke, shows the same quaint humor and catch- 
ing metre as the Night Before Christmas.” 

These two poems are so astonishingly alike 
that internal evidence certainly supports the 
claim of Major Livingston’s descendants, where- 
as none of the verses of Clement Moore show 
the slightest relationship with the quaint fantasy 
and rollicking music of the beloved poem. If 
Major Livingston was the author, then the first 
house that Saint Nicholas visited was an old 
Dutch Manor of stone with dormer windows 
and Dutch door divided in the centre and painted 
green, standing on the King’s Highway, Pough- 
keepsie, near the Hudson River and surrounded 
by a sweeping lawn with stately locust trees, 
whence the name of “Locust Grove.” 


——— :0 :———— 

THE WHIPPLE HOUSE, IPSWICH 

(Continued from page 23) 

‘We naturally identify the parlor and parlor 
chamber as the fine new rooms added by Cap- 
tain John, and the kitchen and kitchen chamber 
as possibly the two rooms of Elder Whipple’s. 
The hall was the Seventeenth Century kitchen, 
living-room, oftentimes sleeping-room as well. 
Apparently the word kitchen had about sup- 
planted the old term, as the Major mentions the 
‘kitchen’ in his will and the appraisers speak of 
the ‘hall’ and the kitchen ‘chamber.’ When 
Captain John enlarged the house he simply 
doubled the ‘size as the old rafters still remain- 
ing in the attic are evidence. The Major made 
a further enlargement by adding a leanto.” 

The bedroom represented here is a correctly 
reproduced chamber of the period, without 
anachronisms. The high post bedstead with its 
patchwork quilt, the “four-back” chairs, the 
oaken table in the centre with its ancient lamp, 
the rag carpets, the casement window and heavy 
beams show us exactly what the bedroom of the 
New England home was like in the Seventeenth 


Century. 
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HALL MARKS ON LONDON PLATE 


VERY piece of silver, or gold, large or small, 
that has been made in England for six cen- 
turies has had to pass through the Assay Office 
to receive the stamps that guarantee its correct 
alloy and show the date and place of its manu- 
facture. These marks are: the hall-mark (the 
place) ; the maker’s mark; the date-letter; and 
the lion passant (sterling or standard). To these 
four marks the head of the reigning sovereign 
was added in 1784. This was a duty mark. 
The sovereign head was discontinued in 1899. 

From 1696 to 1720, owing to the universal 
practice of melting down the silver, the standard 
of plate was raised above that of the coin, and 
with the new standard the leopard’s head and 
the lion passant were suppressed and a lion’s 
head erased and a woman known as Britannia 
substituted. In 1720, however, the old marks 
were restored and the lion’s head erased and 
Britannia consigned to oblivion. 

These marks rarely occur in a straight line, 
and sometimes some of them are placed upside 
down. The first mark to be stamped was the 
maker’s, of course; and when he had put this 
signature upon the piece it was sent to the Assay 
Office in Goldsmith’s Hall. 

The leopard’s head is in reality a lion’s head 
and gets the name from the Norman-French 
language of the English statutes of the Four- 
teenth Century, in which the heraldic term 
“leopart” means lion passant guardant, which 
is nothing more or less than a lion’s full face. 
This stands for the place of manufacture. 


Little change took place in the leopard’s head 
during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I.; but in 1729 the head was diminished, 
the mane and whiskers cropped and the crown 
altered. After 1821 the face begins to look like 
a tame Cat. 

Very little English silver exists beyond the 
reign of Charles I., owing to the fact that silver 
was melted to pay for the Cromwellian Wars. 


The next mark is that of the marker. At first 


the silversmiths used emblems, such as a rose, 
horse, bird, cross, fish, heart or so on; but later 
initial letters were employed. 


The date-letter is the Assayer’s, or Warden’s 
mark, most helpful of all, as it gives the precise 
year in which the piece of plate was made. The 
date-letters are arranged in cycles of twenty 
years, each with twenty letters of a particular 
alphabet—A to U or V and excluding J—in 


sequence. A new alphabet is used for each 
cycle. The alphabets are as follows: 

A 1558-1577....Black Letter, small. 

B 1578-1597.... Roman, capitals. 

C  1598-1617.... Lombardic. 

D_ 1618-1637....Roman and Italic, small 

E 1638-1657....Court—hand, 

F 1658-1677....Black Letter, capital. 

G 1678-1696....Black Letter, small. 

H_ 1697-1715... .Court—hand. 

I 1716-1735....Roman, capitals. 

J. 1736-1755....Roman, small. 

K 1756-1775....Black Letter, capitals. 

L_ 1776-1795....Roman, small. 

M 1796-1815....Roman, capitals. 

N_ 1816-1835....Roman, small. 

OQ 1836-1855....Black Letter, capitals. 

P  1856-1875....Black Letter, small. 

Q  1876-1895..,.Roman, capitals. 


R  1896-1915....Roman, small. 


The Lion Passant, the fourth mark, was in- 
troduced in Queen Elizabeth’s reign and was 
called ‘““Her Majesty’s Lion.” In the first years 
he is thin but spirited and a small crown sur- 
mounts his head. In 1550 the crown disappears 
and then until 1557 the lion is in a plain oblong 
shield. From 1557 to 1677 the shape of the 
shield follows the outline of the animal and from 
1678 to 1696 the shield is again plain. After 
1739 the lower edge and sides of the shield are 
scalloped and in 1756 a plain shield with bevelled 
corners and cusped base is adopted. 

The Sovereign’s Head, the fifth mark, begins 
with George ITI. in 1784 and he, George IV. and 
William IV. look to the right, with the exception 
of 1784-85. Queen Victoria looks the opposite 
way until 1899 when the duty was taken off 
silver, and the sovereign’s head disappeared. The 
stamp was oblong until 1786, when it became 
oval. 

The following tables give the date-letters by 
which the age of any piece of London silver 
may be determined. In many cases the old 
marks are so worn that they have to be examined 
with magnifying glass and the help of an expert. 
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This table repre- 
sents the date let- 
ters of ten cycles. 
They should be 
read downwards. 


The marks on the 
right side show the 
way in which they 


are stamped on 
silver. 

The second table 

begins with 1658 

and ends with 

1755. 
The six stamps of 
provincial towns, 
giving their hall- 
marks. 

Another page of 

these tables will 

appear in the Jan- 

uary number of 

“The Antiquarian’ 

Courtesy of Howard & Co. 
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ITALIAN SILVER LUSTRE 


The Chicago Institute of Fine Arts has just 
received as a gift from Miss Kate S. Bucking- 
ham fourteen pieces of ancient silver lustre col- 
lected after a search of two years by Mr. 
Edward Augustus Crowninshield, son of the 
late Frederic Crowninshield, the distinguished 
artist, mural painter and poet. One of the ob- 
jects is declared by experts to be the finest piece 
of silver lustre in the world. It is a decorative 
centre piece for the table, is 18 inches high, a 
pyramid in form and dates from 1770. 


Mr. Crowninshield found this in a palace in 
Naples a year ago. The other pieces are: a 
porridge bowl with cover and plate; a tall vase 
decorated with heads of Medusa; a tea-pitcher 
adorned with silver wreaths and a coat-of-arms ; 
a tea-set of six pieces; two cups and saucers 
decorated with silver lustre and glazed blue 
borders; a solid silver lustre cup and saucer; 
and two oblong pink dishes dating from 1795. 
The last two pieces were found by Mr. Crown- 
inshield in a palace in Amalfi. 


LOx 
AMERICAN COMMUNION SERVICE 


Some of the earliest and most valuable plate in 
this country is owned by the churches as com- 
munion services. As a rule they consist of 
flagons, tankards, chalices, covered cups, paten, 
alms basin and baptismal bowl and spoon. A 
number of services were presented to the 
churches by Queen Anne through the colonial 
governors, for example St. Anne’s, Annapolis, 
Maryland, owns a very handsome service bear- 
ing the royal arms and the date letter 1695. 
William and Mary gave to King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, a fine service in 1694, but when a new ser- 
vice arrived in 1772 this was divided between 
St. Paul’s, Newburyport, and Christ Church, 
Cambridge. King’s Chapel, Boston, still owns 
some good old silver. The Dutch Church at 
Sleepy Hollow, near Irvington, New York, pos- 
sesses much old silver, including two ancient 
beakers. Trinity Church, New York, owns fine 
old English silver, including two flagons, two 
chalices, two patens, and an alms-basin dating 
from 1709. Virginia owns some of the most an- 
cient pieces in the country. 

The twelve oldest services are in St. John’s, 
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Hampton (1618); Grace Church, Yorktown 
(1649); St. Mary’s, Lancaster (1669); Ware 
Church, Gloucester (1675); Christ Church, 
Norfolk (1700-1722) ; Abingdon Church, Glou- 
cester (1702-1810) ; Wicomico Church, North- 
umberland (1711-1729) ; Christ Church, 
Lancaster (1720); St. John’s, Warsaw (1720) ; 
St. Paul’s, King George (1720) ; Acquia Church, 
Stafford (1739); and Assuaman Church, Acco- 
mac (1749). 


"ON 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
(Continued from page 10) 
Seward’s failure to obtain the Republican nom- 
ination and Greeley’s agency in the matter. 

“Mr. Bishop, who had information from James 
M. Ives, stated that all of these caricatures were 
drawn by Louis Maurer. The latter, however, 
told me that they were not all by him and iden- 
tified a number of them as his work. These 
include beside those which I have named as his, 
The Great American Buck Hunt of 1856, The 
Political Gymnasium, Letting the Cat out of the 
Bag, Honest Abe Taking Them on the Half- 
Shell, Storming the Castle and The Great Re- 
publican Party. 

“The Currier and Ives lithographs have been 
reproduced in a volume with the title “Carica- 
tures pertaining to the Civil War,” 1856-1872, 
issued in New York in 1892. 

The prints descriptive of western life form 
no small part of the Currier and Ives portfolio. 
“Life on the Prairie,” “Emigrants Crossing the 
Prairie,” “Across the Continent,” “Gold Mining 
in California” and “The Life of a Hunter” give 
us realistic pictures of scouts, trappers, “road 
agents,’ pony riders, gold-seekers, emigrant 
trains, prairie-schooners, log-cabins, the pony- 
express, the overland mail, buffalo herds, prairie 
dogs and tragic adventures of those who fought 
their way to the Pacific Coast. 


In addition to these stirring scenes of Ameri- 
can life and American history, naval, military 
and sporting prints, scenes of home life and 
sentiment, portraits of famous persons and pic- 
tures of natural scenery, covers for sheet music 
were also issued by this firm. The Jndependence 
Guards, printed by N. Currier in 1843 is a good 
example. 
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THE INKSTAND OF 1776 


T° many per- 

sons the pic- 
ture of the ink- 
stand associated 
with the Declar- 
ation of Inde- 


the affairs of 
the Pennsylvania 
Colonys 7.0 hie 
plans of the ar- 
chitect were re- 
garded by many 


pendence will be persons as too 
a new and thrill- large and ex- 
ing  acquaint- pensive; and it 
ance. [Everyone is a_ singular 
is familiar with ia Gtethateatne 
the appearance greater number 
gremher oereat of those who 
American docu- disapproved of 
ment with its the plan were 
many _ signa- opposed to the 
tures, showing adoption of the 
various charac- Declaration 
teristics of those ofIndependence, 
who signed. which was 
pome- af the signed in its 
Beuubics, ate Inkstand used by Signers of the Declaration of Independence vs ale “ase 
strong and bold; Photo by Philip B, Wallace, Philadelphia years later. The 
others tremble room in which 


with physical infirmities, or emotional excite- 
ment; but the purpose of each was the same. 
Into this inkstand they dipped their pens; and 
the magic of those ink-drops literally made 
millions think. The Signers wore knee breeches 
and “buckled shoon” and wigs and cocked hats; 
they travelled in slow, lumbering stage-coaches, 
and burned lamps and candles; their pens were 
quills and they sprinkled sand on their letters 
instead of using a blotter. Their manners and 
customs were different from ours, but they made 
plans for future generations. They have per- 
ished. The little inkstand remains that changed 
the history of the entire world. 

It was not until the year 1776 that Indepen- 
dence Hall was chosen as the name for the build- 
ing in which the Magna Charta of the United 
States was signed. This historic edifice, begun 
in 1729 and completed in 1734, was known as the 
State House. It was originally constructed for 
the purpose of accommodating legal business and 
matters in connection with 


other important 


this document was signed presents the same ap- 
pearance as it did upon that historic occasion. 
Many relics, however, have been added, and por- 
traits of the distinguished “Signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence” hang on the walls. 
The old State House Bell, or “Liberty Bell,” 
which arrived from London in 1752, is also 
housed here. 


5 ORs 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


The origin of the Christmas Tree is lost in 
antiquity. Tree-worship is very ancient. The 
Hindus have known from remote ages the tree 
hung with gifts. The first record of a Christmas 
Tree comes from Alsace, where, according to an 
old writer from Strasburg, we learn: “At Christ- 
mas a fir tree is put into the room and upon it 
are hung roses made of colored paper, apples, 
wafers, tinsel and sweetmeats.’’ About the end 
of the Eighteenth Century the Christmas Tree 
appeared in Germany. 
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MISTLETOE 


Mistletoe has immemorial been 
regarded as a mystical plant. Virgil gave it to 
fEneas as the “Golden Bough” that would take 
him to the Underworld. Scandinavians asso- 
ciated it with their Goddess of Love, which is, 
perhaps, the reason why kissing under the 
mistletoe bough became a custom. 

The mistletoe is supposed to have powers of 
healing sickness, averting misfortune and pro- 
moting prosperity. Even the Druids, to whom 
it was sacred, considered it a plant of good luck. 
It has never been allowed as a church decora- 
tion for some unknown reason. One church 
only permits it—York Minster. Mistletoe, how- 
ever, always appears in the Christmas decora- 
tions in the home. 


from time 


That mistletoe grows on the oak only is an 
erroneous idea. The parasite prefers the apple- 
tree. Poplar, linden and whitethorn also attract 
the English and French variety called Viscum 
album. The species in our own country is called 
Phoeadendorn and grows southward from New 
Jersey on various hardwood trees. 


== sO 
BIBLES IN NEW AMSTERDAM 


In many houses the great Bible, mounted with 
silver or brass corners and heavy clasps, rested 
on a reading desk to which it was attached by 
a chain. This was a family record for births, 
marriages and deaths, and from it the head of 
the family read morning and evening to his 
household. Old inventories contain many entries 
of Bibles most of which were in the Dutch lan- 
guage. 

For example, Derick Clausen had a “turtle- 
shell covered Bible plated with silver and silver 
clasps and a Psalm-book”; Cornelis Dericksen 
owned a Dutch Bible; Mrs. Van Varick, a Testa- 
ment with gold clasps and a Bible tipped with 
gold; Mr. Van Exween, who died in 1690, had 
“a great Bible with brass clasps and a Bible, 
silver; Abraham De Lanoy (1702) had six books 
of Evangelists, fourteen catechism books, thirty- 
two song books, and thirteen books of “Golden 
Trumpets”; Judah Samuel owned a Hebrew 
Bible and five Hebrew books; and among Dr. 
De Lange’s shop goods were one Bible bound 
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in carret and tipt with silver; one Testament 
with gilt hooks and gold hangers and a gold 
chain; one Testament with silver hooks; one 
Testament bound in printed gold leather; one 
small Bible bound in printed gold leather; one 
Psalm book bound in printed leather; and one 
small Testament bound in black cloth.” 

Rich women wore their Testaments or Psalm 
books on a chain at their side when they went 
to church. Cristina Cappoens, for example, had 
“a church book with silver clasps and chain” 
worth £6, a large sum in those days. 


sO 
HOLLEN 


Holly is the beloved plant of Christmas. With 
its scarlet berries and glossy, prickly leaves, it 
expresses the very spirit of Chvristiiacame ets: 
became a Christmas plant through strange 
means. Originally dedicated to Saturn, whose 
festival, the Saturnalia, was held in December, 
the early Christians 1nder the Roman Empire 
decorated their homes with holly as a means of 
safety when celebrating the birth of Christ, dur- 
ing the same period of rejoicing. 

Naturally the plant became associated with 
Christmas thereafter and disassociated with 
pagan rites. From the Saturnalia comes also 
the idea of giving holiday presents; and, as the 
Romans wished each other. “To Saturnalia,” at 
this season, it is not difficult to see whence we 
derive our salutation of “Merry Christmas.” 


sOve 
THE OPAL 


The Empress Josephine owned an opal of 
such brilliancy that it was called “The Burning 
of Troy.” The Empress Eugénie had a dread of 
opals and would have nothing to do with them. 
Perhaps she connected Josephine’s fate with 
her gem. No one knows when the superstition 
began that the opal is an ill-omened stone. 

In the Middle Ages it was supposed to bring 
good luck. The ancients valued it and called 
its flame “holy fire.” Pliny wrote: “The opal 
is composed of the beauties of all gems. It has 
the fire of the ruby, the purple of the amethyst, 
and the red-green of the emerald, all shining in 
marvellous union.” 
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ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


The Nolen Collection, which was sold at the An- 
derson Galleries in six sessions (Oct. 29 to Nov. 3) 
brought $75,215.50. The Washington chairs illustrated 
in the November number of THE ANTIQUARIAN, were 
sold to A. S. W. Rosenbach for $600. The highest 
price was reached by a carved maple highboy (circa 
1760), sold to the same purchaser for $3,100. Among 
other items were: 

Carved mahogany secretary-sideboard, belonging to 
General Israel Putnam, James Willingham, $1,025; elm- 
root highboy, Ginsberg & Levy, $925; inlaid mahogany 
grandfather’s clock (Simon Willard), James Willing- 
ham, $800; William Penn’s beech armchair, H. M. 
Lehman, $725; twelve carved maple chairs, about 1825, 
A. S. W. Rosenbach, $650; maple block-front kneehole 
desk, F. J. Peters, $450; carved mahogany block front 
bureau, Mrs. B. Long, $525; inlaid mahogany two-part 
dining table, early American, Frederick Gilles, $430; 
eight carved mahogany dining chairs, Heppelwhite 
style, Frederick Gilles, $435; satinwood and mahogany 
writing cabinet, American, W. C. Mead, $300; a maple 
highboy, Mrs. Frederick Gilles, $300; walnut and oak 


table, English, Seventeenth Century, A. W. Clarke, 
$305; gilded mahogany banjo clock, Willard, A. B. 
Holden, $150; Niagara Platter, James Willingham, 


$380; Columbus platter, James Willingham, $370; Chi- 
nese Lowestoft dinner service (99 pieces), H. F. Per- 
kins, $360; Commodore Preble Liverpool pitcher, Jas. 
Willingham, $350; Washington Cincinnati china plate, 
1785, F. J. Peters, $325; Boston Liverpool pitcher, C. 
Kaufman, $310; and quilted chintz coverlet, early Amer- 
ican, Miss Jeannette Blake, $410. 


The sale of the John Wells collection (2,000 pieces) 
at the American Art Galleries, ending Oct. 27, brought 
$105,070. Crichton & Co., Ltd, paid $7,200 for two 
Elizabethan repoussé silver-gilt flagons, made in Lon- 
don in 1597. Among other sales were: Two Georgian 
silver candelabra (Paul Storr), 1815, N. I. Dorffman, 
$800; four Georgian silver candlesticks (William Fris- 
bie), 1818, W. W. Seaman (agent), $700; twelve Geor- 
gian silver plates (Parker & Wakelin), 1772, A. Willi- 
combe, $690; twelve ditto, A. Willicombe, $660; two 
Georgian silver sconces (S. & J. Creswell), 1766, A. 
Willicombe, $660; Georgia cruet (Samuel Wood), 1745, 
Crichton & Co., Ltd., $600; two Georgian silver plat- 
fier tAwe age, 1773, and M. Peline 1745), Miss T. 
Wilbour, $580; four Georgian silver fruit dishes (E. 
Wakelin), 1754, Mrs. K. V. Palmer, $580; eighteen 
George III. silver plates, 1770, A. J. Kobler, $540; 
twelve Georgian silver plates (E. Wakelin), 1750, A. 
A. Willicombe, $540; American silver tankard (Rich- 
aed. Pitts, Philadelphia), 1741, Crichton’ & Co., $530; 
four Sheffield Plate candlesticks (S. C., Young), 1814- 
1815, Crichton & Co., $520; Georgian repoussé silver 
tea and coffee service, 1819, A. T. Newell, $510; eleven 


Georgian silver soup plates (Paul Storr), 1818, Roger 
Deering, $385; two old English silver plated candela- 
bra, Mrs. W. Woods, $330; two Georgian silver jardt- 
nieres, 1789 and 1790, Mrs. K. V. Painter, $330; two 
Georgian silver jardinieres, 1789, W. W. Seaman 
(agent), $310; Georgian silver-mounted ruby glass 
vase, Mrs. E. F. Albee, $260; four silver candlesticks, 
1809, L. Alger, $260; George IV. repoussé tea and cof- 
fee set, Mrs. Philip Glendy, $230; Sir Walter Scott’s 
Sheffield Plate supper tray, H. Bacon, $220; silver- 
plated candelabrum, J. A. Farrell, $200; Sheffield Plate 
urn, Mrs. P. Richardson, $180; two Sheffield Plate 
lamps, R. S. Underwood, $170; Georgian silver tea ser- 
vice, 1781 and 1792, Miss Ruth Chatterton, $175; silver 
urn, 1774, A. T. Newell, $170; silver hot water kettle, 
1726, Roy Wilson, $170; four silver candlesticks, Mrs. 
Nelson Slater, $160; silver tea and coffee service, Mrs- 
S, lAlibl, Sires. 

The thousand items (Part I) from the library of 
William F. Gable of Altoona, Pa., on Nov. 5 and 6 at 
the American Art Galleries brought $36,779. A record 
was reached in a manuscript letter of Robert Burns, 
The 
next price was reached in Chaucer's works, from the 
\Celmscott Press (18960), $1,300 (Rosenbach), and the 
third for a Walt Whitman letter ($1,050). John How- 
ard Payne’s autograph copy of “Home Sweet Home” 
brought $210, T. F. Madigan, and Mark Twain’s manu- 
script “At the Shrine of St. Wagner,’ Gabriel Wells, 
$230; Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” two vols., first 
edition, $470, and a set of Kate Greenaway’s “Alma- 
nacks” (1883-1893), first editions, $115. 


purchased by the Rosenbach Company for $2,400. 


R. K. Albright Library at the Anderson Galleries 
brought $15,073 for 219 numbers. The top price was 
$1,000 for Edwin Booth’s letter to General U.S. Grant, 
concerning the disposition of the body of his brother, 
John Wilkes Booth (Baltimore, 1867), Rosenbach Co.; 
first editions of Audubon’s “Birds of America” and 
“Quadrupeds of America,” by John 
Bachman, $875, purchased by Gabriel Wells, who pur- 


Audubon and 
chased also 15 volumes of poetry and belles-lettres with 
fore-edge paintings (London, 1796-1803), $780. Other 
prices were: “Life of Samuel Johnson,” Boswell, first 
edition (1791), Rosenbach, $420; W. M. Thackeray’s 
sketch-book used in Paris in 1835, J. D. Kern, $390; 
Dicken’s “Tale of Two Cities,” first edition (London, 
1859), Brentano’s $360; “Christmas Books” of W. M. 
Thackeray, 7 vols., first editions (London, 1847-1855), 
Brentano's, $320; “History of Pendennis,’ W. M. 
Thackeray, original parts, Gabriel Wells, $340; Works 
of Jane Austen, first editions (16 vols., London, I811- 
1818), Charles Scribners Sons, $325; “History of Sam- 
Diamond,” 
with five original drawings, W. M. Thackeray, Charles 
Sessler, $320. 


uel Titmarsh” and the “Great Hoggarty 
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UNDER THE READING LAMP 


Hotway Books: The season brings its usual quota 
of attractive books, new and old—the regular Autolycus 
pack to suit all tastes. Many old favorites appear in 
new attire, as old favorites are wont to do at Christmas- 
tide. The greatest illustrator of today (and indeed 
one of the greatest of all time), Edmund Dulac, adorns 
“Stories from the Arabian Nights” (retold by Lau- 
rence Housman) and “Stories from Hans An- 
dersen” (Doran). Scott’s “Ivanhoe” appears in a new 
edition, illustrated by Frank E. Schoonover (Harper 
and Brothers). and “Quentin Durward” with illustra- 
tions by Percy Tarrant (Dodd, Mead & Co.). Irving’s 
“Rip Van Winkle” is illustrated by Edna Cooke (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.), and Mark Twain’s “Huckleberry 
Finn” by Worth Brehm (Harper & Brothers). Thomas 
A. Janver’s “In Old New York”, with illustrations by 
Howard Pyle and N. A. Rogers, is again issued (Har- 
per and Brothers); James Fenimore Cooper’s “Deer- 
slayer” (George W. Jacobs & Co.) has a new dress; 
“Typee”, by Herman Melville, comes out with illustra- 
tions by Mead Schaeffer, who also illustrates W. Clark 
Russell’s “Wreck of the Grosvenor” (Dodd, Mead & 
Co.), Margaret Deland’s “Old Chester Tales’ appears 
in a Twenty-fifth Anniversary edition. Mention should 
be made of “The Medici”, by Col. G. F. Young. 2 vols. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) and the “Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam”, with colored decorations by Fish (E. P. 
Dutton & Co,). 


Tue Lost Ktncpom or Burcunpy. By Robert J. Casey. 
Century Co. (New York and London, 1923). $4.00 
“So I tuned my lute and went adventuring into 

Burgundy.” Such is the spirit in which the author 

travelled throughout the land that exists but lies not 

on any map of today. All that is left is “a moss-grown 
wall here, an ivy-covered tower there, a crannied ca- 
thedral nave, a fragment of a cobbled road. The Bur- 
gundy that was is divided between Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium, France and Italy. No trace of lan- 
guage and few of custom give hint that these scatter- 
ing provinces might ever have had a community of 
interest. And yet the old Kingdom lives on as cer- 
tainly today as it did when the genial blonde barbarians 
from the forests beyond the Rhine overthrew Roman 
control in the Rhone valley. The kingdom lives be- 
cause its motley kings, tatterdemalion warriors, guitar- 
playing swashbucklers and mace-wielding choristers 
have refused to remain in their moldy graves.” To 
many persons Burgundy means only the old Duchy of 

Burgundy, northern part of the old kingdom of the 

Burgundians, plus the Franche-Comté and the Nether- 

land provinces, the great feudal heritage of which the 

Valois dukes hoped to build an empire. This Duchy 

was far more powerful than the Kingdom of France, 

but Louis XI overcame Charles the Bold, last Duke of 


Burgundy, at Nancy in 1477, and Burgundy fell. This 
was the Burgundy of such great interest to lovers of 
artistic furniture and all beautiful objects that contrib- 
ute to the graces of life. 

Burgundy was the home of all modern art. Her 
furniture-makers, her carvers, her tapestry weavers, 
her silversmiths, her jewellers and her artists pointed 
out the way for all others to follow. There is, how- 
ever, still another Burgundy, “that amorphous territory 
that spreads out in France from the Cote-d’Or and in- 
cludes the rocky uplifts of the Saéne and the Yonne. 
whence come the rich red wines to which the ancient 
kingdom has given its name.” But ancient Burgundy 
was and is something quite apart from the France that 
enveloped it, and Mr. Casey tells us “the imaginative 
visitor may walk its old roads as in a country so far 
undiscovered by tourist and native alike.’ There is 
magic in the castles that crumble on the hilltops. The 
eternal rivers laughing on their way to the sea as they 
did when iron-bound knights followed them on their 
gallant adventure against the paquim are a_ tangible 
link with the past. There is sorcery in the moonlight 
trickling through the crooked streets of a gray old 
city. This imaginative guide, saturated with historical 
facts and legendary lore, with a keen eye for natural 
beauty and an appreciation of old architecture and the 
effects of sunshine, twilight, dawn, moonlight and the 
beauty of the rain takes us to many places little known 
to Americans. We see Auxerre, Avallon, Autun, Mont 
Beuvrey, Dijon, Beaune, Chalons-sur-Saone, Cluny, 
Bourg. Lyon, Valence, Crussol, Avignon, Tarascon, 
Beaucaire, Les Baux, Arles, Nimes, Besancon and 
Nancy. As soon as we enter a town we are told some 
thrilling legend or shown some type of person in whom 
the racial traits of ancient Burgundy survive. When 
we close the book we, too, have memories like the au- 
thor of “lights twinkling in Autun, needlepoints of 
brilliants in a purple gray distance;” Dijon, a thought 
of “golden vesper bells dimly audible above the patter- 
ing of the rain’; the majestic ruins of Cluny, where 
quiet monks guarded the civilization that the wars of 
knights had imperilled; the grim castle of Valence lost 
in blue haze but bulking “out of the hills in all the 
insolence of its ancient strength”; the crumbling towers 
of Beaucaire, famous for the romance of Aucassin and 
Nicolette, and many other places of mystery, beauty 
and charm. The legends are related with piquant wit 
and true American humor. 


A History oF ORNAMENT: RENAISSANCE AND MODERN. 
By A. D. F. Hamlin. The Century Co. (New York, 
1923). $5.00. : 

This book is more than a welcome addition to the 

bookshelf of the art lover and general reader—it is a 


necessity. Into a compact and beautifully printed vol- 
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ume, abundantly illustrated with text cuts, halftones 
and colored plates, the author has covered a period of 
five hundred years. His task has been arduous, al- 
though the reader sees that it has been one of delight. 
The material available for study is enormous and, 
therefore. the books studied, consulted and drawn upon 
by Prof. Hamlin during the six years he was engaged 
upon the work run into the thousand. “What the book 
seeks to do,” the author explains, “is not to present a 
compendium of all the arts and forms of ornament 
produced since 1400, but rather to sketch the general 
historic movement of the arts of decoration; the gene- 
sis. of evolution and succession of the various styles 
that have prevailed; and to analyze, describe and illus- 
trate them in such fashion that the reader may be led 
to an intelligent understanding of their character and 
some mastery of their dominant characteristics.” 

About half the volume is devoted to Italian and 
French ornament, and Italian occupies double the space 
of the French. These chapters are followed by Ren- 
aissance Ornament in Spain, in the Netherlands, in 
Germany, in Great Britain and in America; Colonial 
Ornament in America; Modern Revivals and the Nine- 
teenth Century; the Nineteenth Century in America, 
and the Twentieth Century in Europe and America. 
The book is clearly and simply arranged, interestingly 
written and packed with useful information, without 
being pedantic ‘or pretentious. 


Oxrp DutcH Porrery AND Tires. By Elizabeth Neur- 


denburg, translated with annotations by Bernard 
Rackham. Himebaugh & Browne (New York, 
1923). $25.00. 


Every collector and lover of pottery and porcelain 
will welcome this work, a beautiful specimen of book- 
making and a valuable addition to the literature of 
ceramics. There are eight illustrations in color and 
one hundred and two half-tones. The specimens repre- 
sented are valuable pieces in various European mu- 
seums; the chapters on tiles and Dutch majolica em- 
body results of recent researches on these subjects, and 
the chapters on Delft contain much valuable informa- 
tion. The work is very scholarly yet 
written and discusses the Process 
Majolica of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
Dutch tiles, Dutch earthenware, Delft-ware, Famous 
Potters and Pottery Painters, Grand Feu Polychrome 
Delftware of the Eighteenth Century, and The Place 
of Dutch Earthenware in the History of Pottery. 


A GOLF ATTITUDE 
I braced myself as though I were a wall; 
I looked with fiendish fierceness on the ball. 
I held my breath! I did not dare to sigh! 
I smote—the empty air,—and that was all! 
—From Clinton Scollard’s Epic of Golf (1923) 
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A Sale of the 


COLLECTION OF ROSALIND G. TRASK 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Will be Held at the 
Anderson Galleries, Park Ave. at 59th St., 
New York City. 


On Exhibition Week of November 28th. 
SALE—DECEMBER 3xd to 6th. 


Every piece guaranteed as 
PERSONAERYs COLLEGIEDsBY. 
ROSALIND G. TRASK 


-— 


JOHN BAILEY ANTIQUE SHOP 
Hanover, Mass., Washington St. 


Ball and Claw foot Serpentine and Satinwood 


Bureaus, Ball and Claw foot Chippendale Arm Chair, 
Duck foot Maple Highboy, and Hooked Rugs. 


RARE PAINTINGS 


OEDSPORTRALES 
ART OBJECTS 


M. L. WALKER 
151 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 
DAVID B. MISSEMER 
MANHEIM, PENNA. 


(Near Lancaster, Penna.) 


ANTIQUES 


A GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES, LINENS, 
FIOOKRED RUGS, QUILTS; GLASS, ETC. 


FOR SALE 
Rarest Cup-plates, Historical and Swirl Bottles, 
Paperweights, Salts, Lamps. 


Mug and Salt. 


Stiegel Pitchers, Flips, 


Furniture and Coverlets. 


JOS. YEAGER, 1264 East 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ANTIQUE JEWELRY 
past: ale page 12) 

Represented here are some rare and interest- 
ing pieces of antique jewelry collected last 
summer in Austria and Hungary. These are 
of a different type from anything else we have 
described. One is a necklace and pair of ear- 
rings of 18 carat gold studded with rose—cut 
old Bohemian garnets and real pearls, belong- 
ing to one of the grand-duchesses of the Haps- 
burg family having descended to her from her 
grandmother. Another is a link chain bracelet 
“cathedral design”, 18 carat gold studded with 
amethyst and pearls. It is of French origin. 
MaclIver Percival tells us that: 

“Hungary has a particularly fine class of 
national jewelry, which has a character of its 
own. 

Much of this jewelry dates from the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, and is carried out 
in many varieties of enamel besides the usual 
encrusted kind. Some, for instance, is done 
in a kind of painted cloisonné, in which the 
color, after being placed into the cells, was 
varied by pencilling other colors. Sometimes 
the design is of leaves and flowers, in which 
case they have the ground enamel of the 
general tone and the effect is enhanced by 
further tints showing the natural colors. 
Masses of white or other opaque enamel were 
also broken up with dots and lines of black, 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, purchased and sold. Catalogues furnished 
RARE BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., 


upon request. 


New York City. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS of GILBERT STUART. By 
George C. Mason. Scribner's, 1879. Address 
F. H. B., ““The Antiquarian,” 461 8th Ave., New York 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 
Good Books of General 
Interest. Monthly catalogue sent on request. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Books by Private Presses. 


FOR SALE 


CREPE SHAWL—Antique embroidered, over 100 

years in family, never used. Cream color, 70 
inches square, including 10-inch fringe. Embroidery 
about 9 inches deep on all four sides and solid at 
each corner. JOSEPHINE LYON, 320 Madison Ave., 
Albany, N. Y. : 
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red, and other colors. There was more of the 
built-up goldsmith’s work in this kind of orna- 
ment than is ordinary in other enamelled 
jewelry of the period, owing to its being based 
on filigree; grains of gold and twists of wire 
often form prominent features in the design. 
The pendant stones hanging from some of the 
jewels have curious settings with serrated 
bases. Copies of this work have been largely 
made.” 


ANTIQUE DEALERS 


MARTHA DeHAAS REEVES—1807 Ranstead Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lustre Glass, Staffordshire Figures, Silhouettes, Paper- 


Early American Furniture, Pink 


weights, etc. 


LONG ISLAND’S FAMOUS ANTIQUE SHOP an- 
list of charming Antiques for 
Christmas giving and home decoration. Send for it. 
KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, 
Long Island, N. Y. 


nounces a_ price 


SPRIGINGS & WILLIAMS—Marblehead, Mass. Pine 

writing box on chest; Pine turnip foot chest; Pink 
lustre tea set; the finer types of glass lamps fitted with 
glazed chintz or painted calico shades (to order). 


Send for our new list. 


AT THE STEPPING STONE—Early American and 

English Furniture, Ship Models, old silver, “quaint 
Marie Gouin Armstrong, 277 Elm St., 
West Haven, Conn. 


accessories. 


THE MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Northern 
Boulevard, Little Neck, L. I. 


American furniture, hooked rugs, china, glassware, 


Fine collection of 


old prints, etc. 


OLD BEADED, Petitpoint Bellpulls, Bohemian Glass, 

Toby Jugs, Old Staffordshire Ornaments, Old Crys- 
tal Chandeliers. BOKIEN’S ANTIQUE-CURIOSITY 
SHOP, 80 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N: Y. 


HOOKED RUGS—Mrrs. Elizabeth E. Morse, Bon Air 
Park, New Rochelle, N. Y. Antique mats and 


reproductions, hooked in patterns of a century ago. 
a 


RARE STAMPS 


WANTED: Old Stamps of all countries in large or 
small lots. Those on original letters or envelopes 
are more valuable to me, especially U. S. stamps. 


Send samples or list of what you have, stating price. 


G. A. JACKSON, 106 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


CURRIER & IVES prints of ships, railroad trains or 
Rane 


engines. State condition, size and price. 


Hurry. 6 Wee28thestas Nae 


IF IT IS MADE OF SCOTT'S POSTAGE STAMP 
BRASS, WE HAVE IT CATALOGUE 


1924 Edition 


Giving the date of 


issue, color, shape and 


It pays you to get acquainted 
with us if you need anything 
in Brass or Copper Candle- 
sticks, Candelabras, Trays, 
Firesets, Andirons, Fire- 
screens, Vases, Incense Burn- 
ers, Book-ends, etc., a full 
line. 


value of every Postage 
stamp that has_ ever 
been issued by any Gov- 
ernment in the World, 
with illustrations of 


nearly ever type of 
Sold in Plain, Hammered, Hand- y V2 *¥P 


Chased (Damascus Syrian Chas- 
ing), and Decorated on Chased. 


stamp, and giving the 


price at which most of 


them may be pur- 

moor: ee by chased, used or unused. 

Candlestick uying direct ; 

11 inches high Peeree(aa)s the of Scott Stamp & Coin 
Plain, pair. .$3.75 Gomme leide: 


Chased, pair $7.75 manufacturer. 


Dealers and jobbers: Pay us a United States and Foreign Stamps are illustrated in 


visit; it will pay you. accordance with the new law. 


PRICES 
Glothe BGund pe eeyet eae ee ee $1.50 
Cloth Bound, Thumb Indexed_____- $2.00 
Forwarding charge extra. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


SeCOllmeoLAVees COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street, New York 


We are in a very convenient loca- 
tion to reach. 


J. BIBI & SON 


SJe WES? bth STREET 
Near 6th Ave. NEW YORK 


—ask for one. 


ANDTIOUE SHOP OF EQN] EEMORE 3 WEST 28th STRERT NEW YORK 


THE PLIMPTON PRESS 
MARY LENT 


‘“‘Perfect Bookmaking in its Entirety”’ 


9 East 8th St., New York City 
(Near Fifth Avenue) 


Special attention given to 


PRIVATELY PRINTED VOLUMES 
FOREIGN and AMERICAN 


Under the Personal Supervision of 


WILLIAM DANA OLCOTT ANTIQUES 


Phone—STUYVESANT 4115 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


96th STREET ART SHOP 
Al © CRABB eM Antique Furniture and Curios 


A. T. KOOMANOFF, Prop. 


(Formerly with John Wells Co.) FINE. REPAIRING 


737 Amsterdam Ave. = =) Newet otk 
Announces Telephone Riverside 9134 


The Opening of a Shop 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


For the Sale of Fine Exrly “Amen ane 
Paintings, Prints and Potter 
OLD SILVER AND s*) y 
SIX WEST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
New York 


SHEPFIRED PEATE 


128-1/2 East 54th Street 
When in Philadelphia 
Bet. Park and Lexington Ave. ra 
OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
a Dak : ah Old Glass, China, Pewter, etc. 
Repairing and Replating a Specialty 
Furniture Rare Glass 


I Have for Sale Nine 


Currier & Ives Prints 


’ Titled and Priced as Follows 


Parincee Shooting —____ ___. ._.__ $50 
Surrender of Cornwallis__________ $25 
Bnew OoMmagoporsman ——- ._- _ ..._ __ $25 
View on the St. Lawrence________- $15 
Temple of Solomon (Masonic) ____$10 
The Home of Scott (Scotland) _____ $10 
Midnight Race on The Mississippi__$15 
Livdetcark. -ludson River_____-___ $8 
Sao Sav ee $7 


Address R. L. M., 
Care The Antiquarian 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 


82 NORTH FRANKLIN ST., 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 


MANY, MANY ODD PIECES 
CAN BE SEEN AT MY HOUSE 


A VISIT WILL REPAY YOU 


| have a Genuine Heppelwhite Cherry Desk—$225 
A pair of DEEP BLUE American Blown Glass Vases, 
only $75. 


THE ANTIQUE EXCHANGE 
(MRS. LEE) 


82 Franklin St. No. Hempstead, Long Island, Ne Y- 


Phone—1755 Hempstead 


They are quite rare and a beautiful color. 
A pair of exquisite Bristol Vases, which I am asking 
but $35 for. 
priced. 


Other Bristol pieces very reasonably 


AUTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


The largest and most comprehensive 
stock of Autograph Letters and His- 


torical Documents is on exhibition at 


THE AUTOGRAPH SHOP 
8 WEST 47th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Printed Catalogue Monthly 


Lists of recent acquisitions weekly. 


THOS. F. MADIGAN, Expert in Autographs. 
(Successor to P. F. Madigan). 


Established 1888. 


ANTIQUES ART OBJECTS 


BUCKINGHAM ANTIQUE SHOP 
| 11 East 59th Street 
New York 
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EXHIBITIONS AND SALES AT THE 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


(MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PRESIDENT} 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
& CONTEMPORARY EMBELLISHMENTS 
EIGHTEENTH & EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ENGLISH FURNITURE 
WITH MANY EXAMPLES OF THE SHERATON PERIOD 
EARLY AMERICAN BRISTOL & BOHEMIAN GLASS 


THE PROPERTY OF 


FRED J. PETERS 


OF FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 


@ To be sold by his order Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
afternoons and evenings, December 3, 4, 5, 6, at 2:30 and 8:15 


RARE PRINTS 


N. CURRIER AND CURRIER @& IVES 
THE COLLECTION OF 


FRED J. PETERS 


OF FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 
REPRESENTATIVE EXAMPLES GATHERED DURING THE 
PAST FIFTEEN YEARS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ILLUSTRA- 
TING A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY AND CHECK LIST 

ENTITLED :— 


“NATHANIEL CURRIER 
LITHOGRAPHER 
COLORED ENGRAVINGS 
FOR THE PEOPLE” 
A VARIED NUMBER OF SUBJECTS, ALL PERTAINING TO 
THE LIFE AND PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
AND THE MOST DESIRABLE PRINTS AFTER THE ARTISTS 
. EMPLOYED 
@ To be sold by his order Thursday evening, December 6, at 8:15 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


AN EXTRAORDINARY COLLECTION DEALING WITH THE 
LOCAL HISTORY AND MARCH OF EVENTS IN THE 
REGIONS LYING WITHIN THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEYS AND WESTWARD TO THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
EMBRACING PIONEER NARRATIVE, FRONTIER EXPLOR- 
ATION, INDIAN WARS, HISTORICAL ANNALS, MEMOIRS 
OF EARLY SETTLEMENT, PERSONAL RELATIONS OF THE 
EMPIRE BUILDERS, ETC., ETC. 


@ To be sold Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday evenings, 
December 3, 4, 5, at 8:15 


SALES CONDUCTED BY MR. F. A. CHAPMAN AND MR. A. N. BADE 
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SLIDING GATELEG TABLE (WALNUT) 
ABOUT 1690 
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OLD AMERICAN GLASS 


Stiecel, Stoddard, Pitkin, Swift, Sandwich, Bellflower, Etc. 
OLD BOTTLES, CHINA, SILVER, PEWTER, BRASS, NEEDLEWORK 


SMALL PIECES OF FURNITURE 


The Property of 


MRS. ROSALIND G TRASK 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Who has recently taken a Studio in the house of Mark Twain there 
WITH HER COLLECTION OF OLD CURRIER & IVES COLOR PRINTS, 
American Historic and Pastoral; 
and other early American Lithographs in color; Wall Paper Ship Pictures, etc.; Fires 
at New York and St. Louis; Loss of San Francisco; Shipwrecks; American Farm and 
Country Scenes; the Great West; Costume; Enamelled Stiegel Flint Bottles, Flip- 
glasses, Mugs, etc.; Sandwich Cup Plates, Salt Cellars, Plates and Dishes; Old Pine Cup- 
board, Rush-bottom Chairs, Six Painted Hitchcock Chairs; Maple Candle-stand; Square 
Tip Candle-stand; Small Mahogany Work Tables; Clocks, Mirrors; Old Tin Sconces, 
Saleratus Glasses, Small Tumbler; Staffordshire, Lowestoft, Lustre, Connecticut Pot- 
tery, Paul Revere Lanterns; Homespun Coverlets; Patchwork Quilts, Shawls, Lace, etc. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 


February 4 and 5, 1924 
AT 2:00 O CLOCK 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
12 WEST 48th STREET as 2 NEW YORK 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


Chinese Works of Art 


Old Chinese Porcelain, Fine Famille Verte 
Famille Rose. Sung Potteries, Jades, etc. 


19 East 56th Street New York 


Telephone Plaza 3867 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


Published by The Antiquarian Publishing Co. 
Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 8th Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR OF ANTIQUES 
WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 
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POCKET SUN-DIALS 


Quaint Instruments for the Telling of Time 


AD you, or I, been 
walking along the 
streets of Paris or Lon- 
don, in the Seventeenth 
Century, and asked the 
time of day of a passer- 
by, how surprised we 
should have been to have 
him take from his pocket 
—not a gold or silver 
watch—but a small sha- 
green case, in which re- 
posed a delicate piece 
of silver, or brass, beau- 
tiful in workmanship, 
and made by a most 
expert mathematician. 
This would be adjusted 
to the proper point of 
the compass, and _ the 
shadow of the small 
gnomon, cast upon a 
delicately carved  sur- 
face, would mark the 
exact time of day. 
These useful instru- 
ments for the telling of 
time, and which were 
used by all the early 
navigators of the globe, 
were made in many 
forms and of a variety 
of material. Columbus 
himself is said to have 
used a dial on his his- 
torical voyage in 1492, 


which was made-in Ireland. Pocket watches 
were not invented until the middle of the S1x- 
teenth Century, and many people of the earlier 
times desired to know the hour of day more 


By Harrotp E, GILLINGHAM. 


Ivory Book-Dial by Charles Bloud of Dieppe 


shapes and_ sizes 


ane 
Tenth Century the Persians made them of brass, 
beautifully chased, and by these instruments— 
called Astrolabes—one was able to tell not only 


accurately than by a 
mere glance at the sun, 
or by the length of their 
shadow on the ground, 
even though they had no 
suburban train or boat 
to take. By the E1gh- 
teenth Century watches 
and clocks began to be 
more generally used and 
dials were carried by 
those unable to purchase 
a watch, or were used 
to correct and set the 
watches and clocks of 
the day. 


The earliest known 
pocket, or portable, sun- 
dial was found in Her- 
culaneum about 1755 
and now reposes in the 
Naples Museum. It is 
believed to have been 
made in the latter quar- 
ter of the First Century, 
A.D., is of bronze, and 
can be used with cor- 
rectness in but one lati- 
tude. A Roman _ port- 
able dial of the Second 
or UhirdeCentury,,A.D:, 
is in a large English 
private collection. Since 
then the varieties of the 
pocket sun-dial have 
been many, though their 
numerous. During the 
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the time of day by the sun, but 
the hours of night by the fixed 
stars, the rising and setting of 
the sun, the beginning and end 
of dawn and the evening twi- 


light. Do our convenient mod- 
ern watches answer such a 
purpose? 


During the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury they were made in a cylin- 
drical form, with a horizontal 
gnomon set over the proper 
month line, held vertically with 
the gnomon pointing to the sun, 
and the shadow thereof fell on 
the hour line, which curved 
around the cylinder. Dials such 
as this, made of boxwood, bone 
or ivory, were called pillar, 
column, shepherds or Pyrennes- 
dials, and are said to be still used in the south 
of France, where they can now be purchased, 
hence the name. 

A pillar dial was made early in the Sixteenth 
Century by Nicholas Kratzer, student at Oxford 
and dial-maker to Henry VIII. In Hans Holbein’s 
portrait of Kratzer in the Louvre there are four 
portable sun-dials, one of which is a pillar dial. 
Another such is shown in the painting of The 
Ambassadors, 1553, by the same artist, which 
hangs in the National Gallery London. The 
same gallery has a Hans Jordaen’s Interior of an 
Art Gallery, showing at the left a table on which 


Portable Dial by W. & S. Jones, London 
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Left—lvory Book-Dial by Charles Bloud of Dieppe; 
Upper—Silver Bird-Dial by Butterfield, Parts, 1699; 


Right—Wood Book'Dial by Beringer. 


are two sun-dials, an astrolabe and mathematical 
and scientific instruments. Most of the early 
dial-makers designed and made most beautiful 
and delicate mathematical instruments and sev- 
eral sets of such products of early French makers 
are now in a large American collection. 


The ring-dial, used early in the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, was made in Germany and England; and 
these were made in Sheffield within the past hun- 
dred years. This form of dial operated by mov- 
ing the metal band along the slot until opposite 
the proper month letter, held toward the sun, the 
shaft of light shone on the inside of the ring, 
where the hours are marked. Many of these 
dials were small enough to wear on the finger. 
An example, one and a quarter inches in diameter, 
is in the writer’s collection. It is of English 
make, dating from the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


The universal ring-dial (page 7) was made as 
early as 1620 in England by Elias Allen, There 
are many other forms of pocket sun-dials, of 
wood, ivory, brass and silver, some have even 
been made of gold, and they are called, accord- 
ing to their shape or design, cubical-dials, cup- 
dials. cruciform-dials, book-dials, box-dials and 
compass-dials. The cruciform-dial was popular 
with the early Italian makers, though some were 
the product of English and German diallers. 
Many of the finer book-dials (so called on ac- 
count of their folding over like a closed book) 
had moveable plates on the lid, or on the bottom, 
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which showed the phases of the moon, while 
others had perpetual calendars. That these book- 
dials were made for export trade is evidenced by 
two in the writer’s collection, bearing the list 
of cities with their latitudes, the names of sev- 
eral Eastern seaboard American cities with the 
latitudes for each. One was the product of Er- 
nest Christian Stockert of Augsburg (about 
1805) and the other was made by David 
Beringer about 1780, who also made the block 
window dial with five gnomons, shown herewith, 
and which gives the time on three dials at 
once. Some authorities list Beringer as of Paris, 
while others class him with the German makers. 


The portable-dial (see page 4) was made 
by W. & S. Jonas, of 30 Holboen, London, who 
were working from 1790-1815. ‘Their successors 
now confine themselves to the making of scien- 
tific instruments and have not made dials for 
many, many years. ‘This is called an armillary, 
or universal, dial and may be used as far as 
sixty degrees of latitude North or South; or, in 
other words, from Cape Horn to Alaska. It has 
two spirit levels on the compass face and three 
adjustment screws at the corners, as well as a 
most delicate compass-needle. It has a green 
shagreen covered wood case, and can be carried 
in a side coat pocket, though rather heavy. The 
writer secured this from a London collector who 
was rather loath to part with it. It evidently has 
been a mariner’s compass and dial, and is beauti- 
fully wrought in brass and polished steel. 


The making of pocket dials was confined to no 
particular country. Mathematicians of China, 
Japan, Persia and Arabia all made these neces- 
sary articles. ‘Thomas Jefferson, who was quite 
a mathematician, is said to have made a sun- 
dial, and also the ever versatile Benjamin Frank- 
lin, though no specimens of their products are 
known in any of the collections which it has been 
the writer’s privilege to view. Rochambeau and 
the other French officers who assisted us in our 
struggle for Independence all carried pocket sun- 
dials, probably of silver and like the dial of 
French make. One similar to these is in an His- 
torical museum in Morristown, N. J., and reputed 
to have been made in 1673. Washington, too, 
is said to have carried a silver pocket-sun-dial, 
given him by Lafayette. Its existence cannot be 
confirmed, though all collectors have probably 
been offered watches “which once belonged to 
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Block Window-Dial by David Beringer 
Washington.” 
Several of the Persian instruments in the 


British collections viewed by the writer are mar- 
vels of mathematical skill and workmanship. To 
quote from the Bodleian Quarterly Record, Octo- 
ber, 1922: “With this instrument the sons of 
Ibrahim were able to ‘knowe every tyme of the 
day by light of the sonne, and every tyme of the 
night by fixed sterres,’ to know the beginning and 
end of dawn and of evening twilight, to find the 


meridian altitude of the sun, to know the latitude 


of any place, to find the points of the compass, 
to measure heights and distances of inaccessible 
objects, all of which operations could doubtless 
have been performed by any barber in the 
Arabian Nights. Can many of us with our mod- 
ern education do as much?” 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York City has some exquisite specimens of these 
Thirteenth Century astrolabes. There are four 
museums in this country owning pocket sun- 
dials, the largest exhibit, and the rarest, is in 
New York; the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
has perhaps a hundred, many of which are of 
Japanese and Chinese origin, and the United 


States National Museum (Smithsonian Institu- 
tion) at Washington, has some good specimens. 
There are several private collections in this coun- 


Upper Left-Reverse of Butterfield Dial; 
Lower Left—Brass Ring-Dial marked W. Hayes; 
Right—Pillar, or Pyrenean Dial. 


try, the largest of which perhaps is that of Mr. 
Henry Russell Wray, who has well over one 
hundred and fifty, including an original Nicholas 
Kratzer of about 1520 and specimens of the early 
English, French, Italian and German makers of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, among 
which might be mentioned an ivory disc dial of 
Italian make; an astrolabe by Elias Allen of Lon- 
don, 1620; a universal ring-dial by John Rowley 
(1700) ; also those of Heath, Harrison, Sir James 
Ferguson and John Good, the mathematician, who 
in 1731 wrote The Art of Shadows or Universal 
Dialling. In the Wray collection are French 
dials from such makers as Nicholas Bion (1655- 
1733) > Butterfreld “(1690) « “LePebvrem (1660) - 
Pierre Le Maire and Le Maire fils, of the Seven- 
teenth Century; Robert, Menant and many others 
of French and German origin, as the old auction 
bills say, “too numerous to mention.” Mr. Wray 
has, too, a great number of finely wrought 
mathematical instruments, secured from a large 
French collection recently dispersed. 


Among the European collections, perhaps the 
largest is that of Lewis Evans, Esq., in the Bod- 
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leian Library at Oxford, which contains many 
hundreds (some say a thousand) of pocket and 
portable dials, astrolabes and mathematical in- 
struments, besides the largest known library on 
the subject, of books and manuscripts on dial- 
ling—upwards of one thousand volumes. This 
collection has among its rarities, a Persian astro- 
labe signed and dated A. D. 984; a Flemish one 
signed and dated 1565; English ring-dials of the 
Elizabethan era; Cardinal Wolsey’s dial, made 
for him by Nicolas Kratzer, 1520-30; French 
dials as early as 1585 by Danfries; and the only 
known Roman dial in a private collection, of the 
Second or Third Century A. D. But what surely 
must be his prize specimen, is a dial designed by 
his great, great-grandfather, Lewis Evans, a well- 
known mathematician of about 1780. 

The British and the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seums also have good collections, a few are to 
be seen in the musée Cluny in Paris, and other 
public collections may be seen in Dresden, Nurem- 
burg, Florence and Rome. 


The writer visited last summer the atélier of a 
Paris expert, who still is producing small and 
beautiful portable sun-dials. His shop has been 
used for that purpose well over two hundred 
years. None other than the famous Nicholas 
Bion made dials and mathematical instruments 
in the same building during the latter part of the 
Seventeenth Century and probably from the very 


Silver Dial with Plummet. 
Johann Willebrand, Augsburg 


German, 1700 
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Universal Ring Dial 


same building produced his famous volume, Traite 
de la construction et des principaux usages des 
Instruments de Mathématique, etc., etc., (Paris, 
1701). London, too, still has its makers. One 
house producing dials of all kinds has been in 


continuous business for over 150 years in the 
same family. In an English collection is a port- 
able dial marked Keuffel & Esser of New York, 
though not made by them. Pennsylvania like- 
wise had dial-makers in the Eighteenth Century, 
and one in the last century, who wrote a treatise 
on the Art of Dialling. 

One will have a hard time to find pocket-dials 
to-day, the market has been so well combed by 
the European students of the subject; but it is 
not difficult to pick up a volume on dialling, as 
was the writer’s good fortune, to find a book 
written by Multio Oddi, an Italian authority, in 
1638. 

Again quoting from the Bodleian Quarterly 
Record: “To many the term ‘sun-dial’ means 
but a pillar of stone in a garden, and ‘astrolabe’ 
even less, yet Chaucer proposed the latter as a 
necessity in the education of his son, and by its 
aid Columbus navigated to America. The Evans 
collection shows both instruments in a new light. 
It shows with what a wealth of loving thought 
the old workers embellished their time-pieces: 
the carving of little landscapes and floral orna- 
ment, the quaint conceits and mottoes and re- 
ligious motifs are well worth a special study in 
themselves.” 

The illustrations are from the collection of the 
author of the article. 


FURNITURE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By far the greater part of the furniture now 
made in the United States is manufactured 
in great factories, widely scattered over the 
country, with an especially important group at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

While the cheaper products of this system of 
manufacture possess no artistic merit whatever, 
many of these establishments have turned their 
attention to the making of fine furniture after 
historic models in various styles, employing 
highly paid craftsmen, chiefly foreign or foreign- 
trained, upon the finer details. The enormous 
importations of old Italian, Flemish and French 
furniture of the Sixteenth-Eighteenth Centuries 
to adorn the homes of rich amateurs and col- 
lectors, the fine collections in many museums, 
and the growing fashion, fad or craze, for 
“period” rooms, have combined to stimulate the 


systematic commercial reproduction of fine fur- 
niture models of these centuries and styles, in- 
cluding our own Colonial models. While there 


-has been a certain amount of counterfeiting of 


“antique” pieces by unscrupulous craftsmen, the 
great and better-known establishments are not 
concerned in such frauds. And while there is 
more or less direct copying or reproduction of 
“antique” or historic pieces advertised and sold 
as copies, there is also an increasing output of 
original designs in the historic styles. The best 
productions of this kind are of high quality, 
alike of design, construction and execution; 
many of them are genuine works of original art. 
The net result of these tendencies has been to 
raise materially the general standards of design 
and craftsmanship in this field-—A. D. Hamlin, 
A History of Ornament (New York, 1923). 
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A POLLARD PRINT 


The Painter of Mail Coaches 


Courtesy of Philip Suval 


The Mail Coach in a Flood 
Engraved by F. Rosenbourg 


Painted by James Pollard 


O ONE ever drew and painted mail coaches 

quite like James Pollard. The vehicle that 
carries His Majesty’s Mail and passengers as 
well he has depicted under all the incidents and 
accidents of travel. He shows us the mail coach 
departing from and arriving at the inn, dashing 
along or lumbering along (as the case may be) 
the road in the beautiful sunshine, drenching 
rain or blinding snow, in collision with a rival 
coach and breaking down in a lonely road to 
the consternation of the passengers. 

Movement, color, dramatic situations and 
human interest—all are there. Pollard’s mail 
coaches have been popular for a hundred years 
and are ever increasing in value. A year ago, 
for example, in February, 1923, at Sotheby’s 
in London, an impression of the North Country 
Mails at the Peacock, Islington, engraved by 
Sutherland, brought £165 ($825). The Royal 


Published by Watson (London, 1827) 


Mail Starting From the General Post Office, 
London, is another of value, as is also the one 
represented here. 

Pollard was an extremely clever draughtsman 
of architecture, and nobody has ever represented 
with more cleverness the movement of a crowd 
and the whirl and dash of vehicles, smart equi- 
pages and snappy horses. His races at Ascot, 
Newmarket, St. Albans, etc., are as notable for 
people as the horses they came to see; and 
they show us English life a hundred years ago 
as accurately as John Leech did many years 
later, and with something of the same attitude 
of mind. James Pollard spent his early life in 
his birthplace, his father’s home, which was a 
studio, residence, publishing office and print 
shop. He early became acquainted with gay 
society that met in the tea gardens near Spa 
Fields, where he lived. 
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WISTARBERG GLASS 


First Successful Glasshouse in American Colonies 


By EstHer SINGLETON, 


N 1717 a young man of twenty-one, named 

Caspar Wistar, a native of a small town in 
the Electorate of Heidelberg (now the present 
Duchy of Baden), Germany, arrived in Phila- 
delphia from oversea. He was the son of 
Johannes Caspar Wistar, huntsman to Carl Theo- 
dor of Bavaria, Elector of Baden. Tradition 
says the family came from Austria—that home 
of noted glass-making— 
and, indeed, some of his 
ancestors may have been 
interested in that indus- 
teyeamecor thie idea of 
founding a _ glass-house 
became a dream of Cas- 
par Wistar. Therefore, 
he established a factory 
as soon as he acquired 
wealth; and this he did 
very quickly, for he was 
lucky in all his early un- 
dertakings which ctl- 
minated in his becoming 
malar mi dot ure r of 
“brass buttons, warrant- 
ed for seven years.” 
From his home in Phila- 
delphia he looked over 
the ground in the vicin- 
ity for a suitable spot upon which to estab- 
lish a glass-house. On account of the fine 
sand and good supply of fuel, he bought 
thirty-nine acres of land in Salem County in 
the Province of New Jersey in 1738 and sent to 
Holland for assistants. Four skilled workmen, 
John William Wentzell, Caspar Halter, \John 
Martin Hatton, and Simon Kreismeier, signed an 
agreement with ‘Caspar Wistar, brass-button 


Hurry 


Courtesy of Rs C. 


Wistarberg Tug, light green 


maker,” calling themselves “experts in glass-mak- 
ing ;” and Wistar agreed to pay fifty pounds and 
eight shillings to Captain James Marshall for 
the passage of these men from Rotterdam. 

This contract seems to have been one of the 
first co-operative arrangements in this country, 
for the glass-makers agreed to teach the art of 
glass-making to Caspar Wistar and his son, Rich- 
ard, and to no one else, 
while Wistar promised 
to provide land, fuel, 
servants, food and ma- 
terials for a glass fac- 
tory in the Province of 
New Jersey; to advance 
money for all necessary 
expenses; and to give 
the workers one-third 
of the profits. 

By the end of 1739— 
in just one year’s time 
—Wistar had increased 
his land to two thousand 
acres and had begun to 
operate the works. On 
a branch of Alloways 
Creek, a little south of 
the road, stood the glass 
house and its tributary 


building and on the highway, behind a grove of 


sycamore.trees, stood a store for the sale of the 
finished merchandise. For a number of years 
the largest output was window-glass and bottles ; 
but: bowls, dishes, jugs, canisters, preserving jars 
and other articles of domestic use were also made. 
These early examples of Wistarberg glass were 
of various quaint shapes, chiefly in brown, blue 
and green. About 1748, after the force had been 
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Wistarberg Bowl, Dark Green 


increased by a number of German workmen, the 
variety of goods and the manufacture of colored 
glass began to increase and develop. 

The Wistarberg glass manufactory had just 
about fifty years of life. It closed after the Revo- 
lution, which seems to have affected the works 
very much; for when Richard Wistar (born in 
1727) died in Rahway, New Jersey, in 1781, giv- 
ing by will his executors power to lease, or sell, 
the glass-house, the works appear to have been 
closed for a year or more. Richard Wistar had 
succeeded his father, who died in 1752, and had 
continued the factory under the management of 
one Benjamin Thompson, while he carried on him- 
self in Philadelphia the very profitable business 
of making brass buttons. In 1752 he removed 
from his father’s home on Market Street to an- 
other house in the same street “next door to the 
Spinning Wheel,” where he sold glass and manu- 
factured the famous buttons. 

Collectors familiar with Wistarberg glass know 
full well how to distinguish the early pieces from 
the late ones; but much remains to be learned re- 
garding Wistarberg glass, for little special study 
has been given to it except by a few enthusiastic 
individuals. We know that the rough bowls and 
queer-looking squat pitchers, very Dutch in ap- 
pearance—as was natural from the presence of 
the first Dutch experts—and made of brown 
glass, are among the first products. Later came 
bowls of sea-green glass, some of them as large 
as wash basins. Many of these bowls have 
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reamed edges, and some of them appear with 
rims flared out gracefully and the lower part with 
a border of glass in a second layer. These bowls 
range from a two-inch size to one capable of con- 
taining a gallon. Bowls of white flint with a sort 
of watered silk design in opaque white were made 
and also bowls of green and turquoise blue about 
a foot high and fifteen inches across the top. 

Pitchers were turned out in great quantity and 
among them are some of the best examples of 
Wistarberg. Green appears to have been the 
favorite color for these articles; but there are 
also in existence pitchers of two colors, such as 
green with whorls of brown; clear flint with 
whorls of brown, and clear flint with a watered 
silk wavy pattern in opaque white. The general 
shape of these pitchers is bulbous in body, with 
a flaring neck, for it seems that the old Dutch 
workers could not get away from the half gro- 
tesque influence of the Chinese shapes which 
dominated the products in glass and ceramics in 
Holland in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. Quaint also (and most likely of Oriental 
origin) were the glass balls made to be used as 
stoppers, or covers, for jugs and bowls. Some 
of these balls are more than twelve inches in 
diameter and are flattened at the base to fit the 
big bowls, while others are about the size of 
marbles, to fit the tiny little creamers. These 
balls were made of all sizes, therefore, and all 
colors—light green, dark green, emerald green, 
amber, dark brown and dark, light and turquoise 
blue. 

Mugs appear in many shades of brown, blue 
and green. Another Wistarberg specialty was a 
tall glass—a kind of flip glass—with handles, 
decorated with a spiral glass thread. Then there 
were pipes and canes of many hues and some- 
times in two, or even three, colors. And among 
the most attractive goods were all kinds of toys 
made from odd pieces of glass, which are to-day 
very highly prized by collectors fortunate enough 
to have acquired them. 


Among the lesser articles, which are, after all, 
on the first rank as productions, are the small 
perfume or scent bottles, about two inches only, 
and which are classified to-day as belonging to 
the very best period. These articles are fragile 
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and delilcate. Some of them appear to have been 
the Dutchman’s interpretation of Venetian and 
Murano ideas of the sea-horse. Others are noth- 
ing more than a tiny flask with decorative ribbing 
down the sides and others are shaped like a gourd 
with crinkly ribbons of glass for ornamentation. 
Each shape seems to have been made in a par- 
ticular color. For example, the sea-horse is usual- 
ly of dark or light blue, opalescent brown and 
also, following the precedent of Venice and 
Murano, in combinations of two or three colors. 
The flasks are usually amber and the gourds are 
usually green. 

From the above it will be noticed that the Wis- 
tarberg factory had a great command of color. 
It was famous for its turquoise blue, both opaque 
and transparent, also for a bluish golden opal- 
escent hue, a fine dark brown, a rich amber, a 
deep, dark blue and, perhaps more than all these 
colors, so many hues of green that some authori- 
ties assert that green was the favorite color at 
Wistarberg as dark blue was at the Stiegel works. 

Wistarberg is now credited with being the first 
flint glass house to have been established on 
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American soil and also the first where different 
colors were fused to obtain whorls, spirals and 
threads of contrasting colors. We find emerald 
green and brown; emerald green and white; clear 
flint with opaque white; clear flint with brown; 
blue with opaque white; blue and amber; and 
so on. 

Wistarberg had another scheme of decoration, 
which it used largely—a second layer of glass 
placed over a portion of the article. This was 
accomplished by plunging the part to be thus 
decorated into molten glass while it was still at- 
tached to the blow-pipe, and then this new layer 
was tooled into the required spiral or grooved 
pattern, or made to represent a breaking wave. 
Another favorite ornament was a thread of glass 
spirally wound around the neck of a_ pitcher, 
bottle or top of mug. Sides of mugs and jugs 
were also decorated with perpendicular ribs. 

In the opinion of Mr. F. W. Hunter, the well- 
known collector and writer, the Wistarberg fac- 
tory equalled the Stiegel glass-house in, most 
things and excelled it in the use of color and in 
the virility and individuality of design. 


Courtesy of R. C. Hurry 
Wistarberg Bowl, Dark Green 
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BRASS HANDLES AND PLATES 


Correct Trimmings for Antique Furniture from 1650 to 1850 


HERE is nothing more important in the res- 

toration of antique furniture than proper 
choice of brass trimmings. Many a handsome 
piece is ruined for want of a little knowledge on 
the part of the collector. Perhaps he has bought 
a certain piece of furniture which has already 
been restored and exhibits it to a connoisseur who 
does not tell the proud possessor that his spindle- 
legged William and Mary highboy should have 
simple drop-handles and not wing-shaped escutch- 
eons; or that his Chippendale escritoire needs 
“wing-shaped escutcheons” instead of the ring- 
handles of the Empire period. The picture given 
herewith will doubtless be an aid to many col- 
lectors who can compare the mounts on their 
furniture with the specimens on this table, which 
shows a number of handles, key-plates, escutch- 
eons, etc., mostly American and dating from 1650 
to 1850, chronologically arranged. 

Here we see the earliest teardrop handles that 
were used in the Seventeenth Century in several 
varieties of simple and ornate forms. Then 
comes the plaining, which grows more elaborate 
until it develops into the arched and spreading 
wing, which grows richer and is cut into finer 
lines and curves. Lastly, come the rings that 
fall into the key-plate. These decorative brass 
trimmings, although serving a utilitarian purpose, 
contribute so much beauty to any piece of fur- 
niture on which they are placed that no little 
of the charm of a handsome piece so adorned is 
due to their presence. 

After reading through a large number of 
the inventories of the Seventeenth Century, it 
is noticeable that much value was set upon furni- 
ture supplied with a lock. In fact, an old chest 
or case-of-drawers with a lock was generally ap- 
praised at a higher figure than a new article with- 
out this convenience. In the early days of the 
settlers locks were primitive, like the furniture 
and not at all decorative; and it seems that locks 
that could not be picked by thieves were greatly 
desired. 

In 1737 Sir William Pepperell (created a bar- 
onet for his services at the capture of Louisburg 
in 1745) wrote to Silas Hooper in England, ask- 


ing him to send a number of household articles, 
including “six dozen of cheap closet locks, six 
dozen of such chest locks you sent last, a gross 
of pewter basons, a dozen of handsome chairs 
of ye new fashion for a chamber and a handsome 
looking-glass for ye same and curtains, etc., for 
a bed of ye same and case-of-drawers”; and he 
adds: “Send me brass and locks and hinges for 
six scritors and ditto for ye same for case-of- 
drawers, six dozen pair of buts for hinges of 
tables and a dozen of choice chest locks that can- 
not be picked.” 


The scritors mentioned by Sir William were, 
we infer, writing-desks (escritoires) and the 
case-of-drawers was the highboy, which name 
had not then come into use. The style of furni- 
ture shipped to Sir William was of course Early 
Georgian. There was no need to send abroad 
for these articles for there is every evidence that 
native cabinet-makers and braziers in many towns 
could supply them. To prove this we have only 
to turn to one, a Boston cabinet-maker, named 
Jonathan Jackson, who died in 1736, the year 
before the above letter was written. Jackson’s 
estate was valued at eight thousand pounds, quite 
a respectable sum, that shows his goods were 
in demand. In his inventory following imported 
wares comes a list of “Goods of New England 
Manufacture,” including candlesticks, brass hand 
basons, knockers, pots, tools, pans, skillets, plates, 
saucers, spoons, stirrups, spurs, wWarming-pans, 
cast dogs, brass-headed dogs, iron dogs and so 
on. Moreover, Jonathan Jackson had supplies 
for local cabinet-makers, such as desk and chest 
hinges and locks, one hundred and twenty-three 
dozen drops that varied in price from eight and a 
half to thirteen and a half pence per dozen. Jack- 
son also had twenty dozen brass handles from 
twenty-seven to thirty-four pence per dozen. The 
handles thus cost twice as much as the drops, 
which might seem to imply that the handles were 
of a newer fashion and, therefore, desirable and 
expensive. 

Mr. Jackson’s widow and son, William, con- 
tinued the business, and twenty years later they 
were living at the Brazen Head, Cornhill, and 
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advertise the 
following = im- 
portations from 
london ‘and 
Brustol:; “All 
Portsot hard- 
ware, door locks 
and _ hinges, desk 
and _ bookcase 
furniture,  viz., 
handles and es- 
cutcheons of va- 
rious sorts, des’s 
and bookcase 
locks, desk but- 
tons, clock case 
hinges, — furni- 
ture for tea- 
chests). ta ss 
and iron table 
ketches, London 
glue, brass and 
iron desk hinges. 
Edward = Jack- 
fom another 
member of the 
Siagmee. family, 
and also a bra- 
zier, died in 
1758 worth six 
hoo us an d 
pounds. His 
stoc k incltfd- 
ed “neat polish- 
ed brass handles 
at three. shill 
ings and suit- 
able escutcheons 
fen ea teen 
pence per doz.; 
one hundred 
spat sey en ty 
thousand rose 


head nails for Courtesy Metropolitan Museum 

chairs; eighty- 

dozen solid drops and forty-two escutcheons,” dently did well, for she died about the middle 

also a number of brass handles and brass desk of the Eighteenth Century and left thirty thousand 

hinges. pounds! Among the articles in her shop were 
A certain Mrs. Sarah Dolbear of Boston car- “hollow brass ring drops and solid drops with 

ried on her husband’s trade as brazier and evi- wires”; brass escutcheons and common brass han- 
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dles (worth a little more than the solid drop) ; 
complete sets of desk and bookcase furnishings ; 
brass chair rails with long shanks at four shill- 
ings a thousand. Some of the desk and book- 
case mounts were valued at £1 per set; others 
were ten shillings. The “rosehead” chair nail 
mentioned above was undoubtedly a kind of 
rosette design. 


Sewall Short, a cabinet-maker of Newburyport, 
in 1773 had a large stock of fine furniture and 
wood for making it, including 1429 feet of pine, 
44 of mahogany, 1045 of red cedar, 448 of Span- 
ish cedar, 1860 of maple, 276 of black walnut, 
and so on. It is evident that he made high-priced 
furniture of the latest style. Some of his unfin- 
ished pieces of mahogany at the time of his death 
were: Desk and bookcase, £15; bookcase, £4; 
desk, £6—15—0; and stand table, fourteen shill- 
ings. Finished work in stock included two mahog- 
any four-feet tables, £4—16—; mahogany cham- 
ber-table, £1—4—0; two 4-feet Spanish cedar 
tables, €£3—10—O; four mahogany table-frames, 
£3—10—0; and thirty chairs, £3—13—0. These 
goods and prices are interesting because Mr. 
Short had in stock brass mounts and fittings and 
the prices are listed in the inventory. There 
are sixty brass handles, £1—5—O; forty-eight 
brass handles, £0—16—O; thirty escutcheons, 
£0—6—3; twenty-four escutcheons, £0—4—0; 
two sets of desk brasses, £0—8—4; and “sundry 
old brasses, bolts and locks,” £O0—8—0O. 

It will now be interesting to jump from New 
England to Philadelphia to see the prices that 
cabinet-makers commanded in that city of wealth 
and fashion. The Journeyman’s Cabinet and 
Chairmakers’ Philadelphia Book of Prices (sec- 
ond edition, 1795), gives a “List of Prices of 
Putting on Brass Work.’’ Common casters, each 
£0—O—2” ; socket, casters when the legs are 
tapered to fit in per set, £0—1—2Z; ditto, when 
the legs are shouldered, £0—1—5; ditto on table 
claws, each caster, £0—o—6¥; iron or brass 
rollers at per pair, £0—O—8™; fitting on a 
drawer lock, £0—O—8%; ditto a box, lock, 
£0—1—5; setting in the plate of ditto, £0—O— 
common handles, each, or rings, £0—O—2¥% ; 
letting in the nuts, each, £0—O—2%; putting 
on a patent lock extra from common ditto, 
£0—2—0; lifting handles, each pair, £O—1—4; 
socket rings each, £0—O--5'%; pendant rings, 
each, £O—O—1; letting in escutcheon, each 
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£0—O—2 % ; letting in plates for rods in the top 
of sideboards, each plate, £0—O—8 ; making hol- 
ly escutcheons, each £0—O—5; ditto ivory, each 
£0—0—10. 

As these prices will mean little or nothing un- 
less we have a standard of comparison, let us 
look farther into the same Book of Prices. We 
find a field bed of poplar, the roof sloped each 
way, £1—0O—0O; a plain high post poplar bed- 
stead, the posts turned at the bottom part, 
£0—18—6; a plain mahogany high post bedstead, 
£1—4—6; a splat back chair, honeysuckle pat- 
tern, made for stuffing over the rail, £O—14—6; 
a heart back, stay rail chair with a bannister and 
two upright splats, straight seat made for stuffing 
over the rail, £0—15—8; a square back mahog- 
any sofa, five feet long with six felt, straight 
seat, £1—O—O; and an easy chair frame, plain 
felt, £1—5—0. 

In New York Thomas Brown, at the Sign of 
the Cross Daggers in the Smith’s Fley, sold iron- 
mongery and all materials for cabinet-makers. 

He advertised in 1745 bolts and latches for 
doors; drawer, desk, cabinet and chest locks; 
polished brass handles and locks for writing- 
desks; closets and door locks of sundry sorts; 
handsome brass lock for parlors; all sorts of 
locks and brass handles; chest and cupboard 
locks; rimmed and brass knobbed locks; brass 
ring-drops; desk and tea-chest furniture; brass 
knockers ; knobs for street doors and brass locks. 

In 1750 the same shop offered copper chafing- 
dishes and brass curtain rings; in 1751, book- 
case and escrutore sets, brass handles and escutch- 
eons; in 1752, brass and wood casters, curtain 
rings, brass knobs and all sorts of locks and 
desk suits; and in 1758 brass chair nails, brass 
handles and escutcheons of the newest fashion, 
H H L hinges, chest hinges, table hinges, table 
catches, locks in suits for desks, single and double 
spring chest locks, a large variety of brass furni- 
ture, etc., for desks and chest of drawers, brass 
handles for desks and drawers and brass hinges 
and castors. 

In 1767 James Byers, still in the same place, 
sold brass rods for fixing carpeting on stairs’ 
sofa five feet long with six feet, straight seat £1 
—10—O; and an easy chair frame plain felt, 
£I—5— 0. 

The chest and the furniture derived from it, 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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CHINESE PORCELAINS 


Some Antiques And How I Secured Them 


By  COLERCTOR: 


HE little goddess was magnificent. My 

heart fairly leaped with joy when for the 
first time I laid eyes on her lustrous glazed form, 
that warm afternoon, and I knew that I could 
not rest until I possessed her. My enthusiasm 
must have manifested itself in my eyes, for my 
friend shook his head at me, warningly. I re- 
strained myself and turned back quietly to my 
host. 

The latter was a Chinese gentleman of noble 
family, and the little porcelain goddess gleamed 
upon his ancestral altar. She seemed out of 
place in this dirty little Chinese village, which 
had been her home for nearly half a thousand 
years. But I made up my mind to take her from 
there if possible, even before we took leave, on 
that spring day in 1922. 

Once outside I turned eagerly 
to my friend. He was a fam- 
ous Chinese Mandarin, and it 
was through his kindness that 
I had been vouchsafed a view 
of the little porcelain Quan Yin, 
product of the royal factory of 
Chivete. Chen, in the Seven- 
He had prom- 
should see a 


teenth Century. 
ised me that I 
masterpiece of his country’s art, 
and he had made his promise 
good. 


But when I told him of my 
desire to secure the little god- 
dess, his face darkened. He 
was troubled and I knew the 
reason. He wished to aid me, 
and he knew the obstacles we 
must) tace. But I also knew 


that I could count on him. 


Many years before I had ren- 
dered him a service—a great 


service—the story of which is 


another tale in itself and there is nothing on 
earth so generous, persistent and powerful as the 
grateful friendship of a Chinese nobleman. It 
is one of the admirable qualities of that myster- 
ious, puzzling, always-baffling race. 

My friend had already done much for me. 
Knowing of my interest in Chinese porcelains 
he had aided me in securing several valuable 
pieces, and finally he had taken me to see this 
magnificent little statue, which ornamented the 
family altar of his friend. But admiring the 
little goddess and securing possession of her were 
two very different things. 

“Still it might be done,’ 


’ 


explained my friend. 
“You know how rarely my countrymen can be 
persuaded to part with a figure from the altar. 
They may give up a vase or a bowl, but the 
figures are sacred. And _ the 
Quan Yin has stood on his altar 
Yet, 


money is scarce in China today, 


for many _ generations. 


and my friend has had reverses. 
It might be done, but it is very 
doubtful. 
the goddess. 


Perhaps he will sell 
We shall see.” 
So it happened that we re- 
turned on another day, and my 
friend explained my wish to 
buy the little statue, which 
among the 
Our 


CXS 


stood so proudly 
smoking incense sticks. 
host but 
plained that he had given the 


We 


frowned, soon 
goddess to his mother. 
must speak to her. 

This was not strange in itself. 
I knew that the Quan Yin is es- 
sentially a woman’s divinity. 
She is the Goddess of Mercy, 
the Hearer of Cries, the Benev- 
olent to whom childless women 
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pray, but she is receptive to the appeals of 
mothers as well. So our host called his mother. 

She proved to be a strange, bent, wrinkled, 
little, old woman, and her reception of me was 
far from enthusiastic when she learned my errand. 
She was unfailingly courteous, but very positive 
in her refusal to sell the goddess. Her son and 
small grandson stood by in evident approval, 
though both were evidently pleased with the 
respect which I showed the old lady. Filial devo- 
tion is more than a phrase in China. 

I gave up at last: The little blanc de chine 
statue must remain where it had stood for 509 
years, but as I bade my host farewell, I chanced 
to hear a phrase which the little grandson whis- 
pered to the old lady. I knew little Chinese, but 
this was a phrase which I heard before, one 


which is common to every tongue. The boy 
whispered: 
“But, oh Grandmother, how we need the 


money!” 

I turned back almost sadly. It seemed so mani- 
festly unfair to take advantage of that need; to 
throw the weight of my American gold into the 
scales against her Chinese religion. But I wanted 
the Quan Yin and I secured her. 


It took considerable time. The Quan Yin her- 
self had to be consulted and that required an 
elaborate and complicated process. First the 
wrinkled old lady took a double handful of the 
smoking incense sticks and paraded _haltingly 
around and about the room, bowing down at 
every step and alternately lifting the sticks high 
and sinking them low, while she mumbled a 
strange prayer. 

Then she left the room, still continuing the 
ceremonial. 


After that she threw three coins in the air, and 
studied their fall. They were odd, which she 
said indicated the unwillingness of the goddess 
to leave, but I persisted and finally won. 

She could not resist my proffered gold, though 
she refused a check. And her grandson went 
to the bank with me to gei the balance. 

That chance heard phrase gave her te me and 
finally the old lady capitulated, and I carried 
away the magnificent little statue in triumph. 

She stands beside me as I write, almost ready 
to speak as it seems, with her well formed little 
lips. 

An influential Chinese friend did me almost 
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Taa-Mo 


as great a favor in the matter of Taa-Mo, an- 
other statue which is one of the gems of my 
collection. Like the Quan Yin, he came from 
an ancestral altar of a wealthy Chinese family 
in Java and his addition to my collection closed 
one of my sources of supply. Taa-Mo ruined 
the “luck” of two people and they refused to aid 
me further. 


My friend had sent out word that I would 
be interested in antiques, and one of his clients 
had interested himself greatly in securing them 
for me. This man had brought me word of a 
number of them, and I was very much interested 
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when he came in one afternoon, and offered to 
take me to see a very wonderful porcelain statue. 
I accompanied him to the home of a friend. 

There, on the altar stood Taa-Mo, a little fig- 
ure, 21 inches high, but so coated was he with 
soot from the incense burned before him by three 
generations of devout worshippers, that I thought 
he must be made of wood or clay. He was far 
from attractive. 

Yet when I surreptitiously wet my finger and 
pressed it against him, I saw my mistake. The 
removal of a spot of the soot showed me two 
green and yellow beads on his rosary. It was 
porcelain undoubtedly—two color work at least 
and possibly three. I realized that I was again 
in the presence of a masterpiece. 

His owner proved to be less religious, or super- 
stitious, than had been the case with the owner 
of the Quan Yin, and, although wealthy, he read- 
ily sold me the image. The money changed hands 
and I carried off my new acquisition, little dream- 
ing of the results to follow. 

My new image proved to be a veritable treasure 
as soon as I had it cleaned. It was of three 
color—san t’sai—in green, yellow and aubergine, 
partly unglazed, and represented Taa-Mo cross- 
ing the Jangtsee River on a reed, according to 
the old legend, carrying one shoe, which he is 
reputed to have taken with him on leaving his 
grave. | 

The hat on his back shows a wonderful display 
of the three colors. 

Two days later, as I sat admiring the statue, 
a visitor was announced, and its original owner 
rushed in, accompanied by the guide who had 
taken me to his home. Both were in great ex- 
citement. They began talking 
aroused that I could scarcely make out what they 
were saying. 

“But you must return Taa-Mo,” shrieked the 
original owner. “It has ruined my life. Parting 
with it has brought me bad luck. My wife is 
dead and ....” 

“Indeed, you must return Taa-Mo,” chimed in 
the guide. “Its loss has meant ill fortune. His 
wife is dead and his child is sick. Ill luck will 
surely smite me as well. It is not good to meddle 
itheoamts. They...” 

“My child will die,” protested the original 
owner, joining again in the Litany of Evil For- 
tune. “My child will die and my wife is dead 


together, so | 
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. and it is all because Taa-Mo is gone. For 
three generations he had stood in my house. I 
should never have permitted you to take him. 
Flees ot 

I tried to quiet them but it was useless. Taa- 
Mo was gone and so was their good fortune. 
In vain I tried to persuade them that the Saint 
was not angry. They pleaded for his return 
and offered to return to me more than my pur- 
chase price—but I could not give up my treasure. 

The former owner was a gentleman. He did 
not rave or threaten, but went out quietly and 
sadly. He bore no malice, evidently believing 
that his rash act in selling Taa-Mo had brought 
all his troubles on himself, and that he must pay 
the price without complaining. 

But my guide was desperate. He informed 
me in no uncertain terms that he was through 
with me, that he would serve me no longer. He 
said that he will in future always remember the 
advice of his mother never to remove an_ idol 
I offered him a substantial bribe 
to show me some other specimens of which he 
had talked, he refused almost contemptuously. 
But I had Taa-Mo, at any rate. 

And later I deciphered part of the inscription 
on the unglazed base of the image, as follows: 

“Hand made 
by Chang Long 
for Hoei Kwan (a Club or Hall). 

During the remainder of my stay in China I 
found a pair of wonderful vases, some 400 miles 
south of Shanghai. They were discovered on the 
property of a friend of mine, when workmen re- 
moving a pile of rocks stumbled upon an old 
erave. 

I stood by as they opened up the burial place 
and the vases were among the mortuary pottery 
it contained. My friend saw how much I ad- 
mired them and gave them to me. 

They were magnificent porcelanic articles, dat- 
ing back to the Tan Period—618-906 A. D., and 
absolutely undamaged. Their glaze finish is won- 
derful and resembles that of the milky-shaded 
sacred jade, of which it is a very successful imi- 
tation. 

Each is 26 inches in height and bears the 
“eight immortals” in clear cut relief around the 
shoulder. They were found among a number of 
clay figures, models, bronzes and coins. 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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THE BROWN COLLECTION 


A Treasury of Glass of Many Styles 


By ESTHER SINGLETON. 


The automobile runs up the sharp incline of a 
short entrance road, slips through a hedge and 
dips abruptly past a sun-dial and below a terrace, 
where the January grass is still green and the 
birds are twittering, and stops in front of a low 
door with brightly shining knocker, expressive 
of home and hospitality. 

I enter the hall. The stairway rises on the 
right at one side, leaving plenty of wall space for 
numerous vitrines, which I note are filled with 
treasures. A large window facing the west, 
where the afternoon sun is still high, is furnished 
with a series of glass shelves on which stand 
many vases and curios. Strange gleaming lights 
glow and flash with iridescent beauty and pro- 
duce a peculiar effect upon the eye and brain. 
I begin to question the colors and find that they 
come from groups of pale amber, amethyst, sap- 
phire blue, deep purple, sea and emerald green, 
golden honey, sherry brown, soft, rosy currant 
and dark mulberry. 

The sunlight falls now on this one and now 
on that, darts across the hall to a big vase, lingers 
there a moment, is reflected back to where it 
came from, makes a fresh start and arrives upon 
the panes of one of the vitrines, pauses an in- 
stant on some tiny curio behind the doors, flies 
back to the window, hovers the third of a second 
with evident delight upon a brilliantly cut stand- 
ing cup of rose and white that flashes its jewelled 
response, throws itself passionately upon a Cas- 
cade of crystal drops, recoils from them and 
breaks at last upon the opposite wall into a thou- 
sand prismatic rays. 

More vitrines! More flashes of purple and 
red and green and blue and golden browns! 
More twinkling girondelles and tinkling cascades 
—glittering icicles, that will never melt, all eager 
to catch, for one precious farewell moment, the 
last bright shafts of daylight. I now begin to 
gather a confused picture of forms—large gob- 
lets, small goblets, tall compotiers, big formal 


set pieces of many compartments, immense can- 
delabra, bulbous things—globes, bells, bowls, jugs, 
mugs and bottles. One strange shape is struck, 
and a deep, resonant and very clear Caruso-like 
note rings far into the room and dies away grad- 
ually in gentler and gentler echoes until it finally 
ceases. 

Another is touched, and the big glass sends forth 
a majesterial boom. Another is tapped and a 
fairy bell tinkles, a delicate note that might have 
issued from the honeysuckle clarions that en- 
wreathed little Queen Titania’s bower. 

I enter the third room. More again! More 
color, more sparkle, more fantastic shapes, more 
rainbow flashes of fluidic light! Another room! 
Vitrine upon vitrine, shelf upon shelf, cabinet 
upon cabinet—is there no end to it?, Where 
am I? Am I in a house, or have I sunk into 
the mysterious heart of the earth, where the 
first forms of stirring life and magnetic attrac- 
tion (or whatever it is) are manifesting in the 
shape of crystals, where brooding dragons guard 
precious rubies, and where the sapphires, emer- 
alds, amethysts, topazes, diamonds, opals and 
garnets compose themselves into their crystaline 
forms. 

But, no, my eyes suddenly rest upon a pair 
of very fine Heppelwhite Pembroke tables, in- 
herited from past generations. They steady me. 
I can understand Heppelwhite tables; and I am 
glad they are here. I have seemed to be darting 
about like the prismatic will-o’-the-wisps of 
light and my brain is whirling with the rapid fire 
of a thousand palpitating hues. JI am now in 
one of the drawing-rooms. 

Among the objects that I single out are a pair 
of candelabra on the mantel-piece with brilliantly 
cut cascades of amber and, behind the sofa in 
the window, a tall and slender Bristol candelabra, 
four feet in height, with graceful sconce-arms, 
carrying cups curved like the petals of a flower 
and culminating at the top in a finely cut pine- 
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The Brown 


apple. The form is delightful to look upon and 
the color is rich—a bright red cut into decora- 
tions of white—stars and sprays and flattened 
globes. 

We are having tea now, and as I lift my eyes 


Collection 


toward that western window in the hall, I see the 
red ball of the sun dropping below the top of 
the terrace. I say to my hostess: “Did it ever 
occur to you that your window has the effect of 


sea-anemones floating in a pool?” “No,” she 


to 
e) 


replied, “people have called it fairyland, but I 
think your comparison is very appropriate. The 
glass on the shelves does suggest sea-anemones, 
and in the growing twilight they do seem to be 
floating.” 

Mrs. Brown now shows me some of her 
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choicest specimens. Here is, for example, a large 
formal piece of many sections that came from 
the Emperor Francis Joseph’s Palace at Schon- 
bruan, having been sold during the World War. 
Next, a tall Stuart drinking-glass is exhibited, 
with a finely etched picture and a tear dropped 


The Brown 


Collection 
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in the stem for “Prince Charlie.” Then, by way 
of contrast, | am shown a set of American gob- 
lets, not very large, but heavily cut and also 
bearing an etched view on one side of an Amer- 
ican scene, such as the Harbor of New York, 
Castle Garden, Saratoga Lake, and so on. Next 
comes a piece of commemorative glass made in 
Bristol; it has a picture and this legend “The 
Last Bull-Baiting in England, Southwick, Red 
Cow Inn.” Then comes an Irish Waterford bell 
of large size, resting on a sideboard; and then 
upon another sideboard stands a curious set of 
goblets, enormous fellows, about twenty inches 
tall and suitable only for the lips of Gargantua- 
and Rabelesian merriment. They have baluster 
stems and great swelling globes and each one is 
dedicated to a day in the week. For instance, 
the picture and legend for Monday’s glass shows 
Diana with her dogs and the crescent moon. 

We go into the hall again. 

“This piece,” says Mrs. Brown, “I value par- 
ticularly”; and she shows me a tall “hurricane 
shade” of a rich purple. It is very rare, I am 
told, and also that the day Mrs. Brown secured 
it a collector from Toronto arrived in New York 
to purchase it, and was bitterly disappointed that 
he could not secure this rare color. On the 
same shelf two very perky little sapphire poodle- 
dogs stand on tufted legs sticking out their tufted 
tails, the tufts being formed by “prunts,” as I 
believe spiky knobs are what they are technically 
called. Here, too, are some pieces of beautiful 
sea-green glass, full of bubbles that appear to 
be trying to escape, and a little square green 
box of bright emerald. A very handsome cup 
with intricate and very decorative patterns of soft 
pink and white, all the rays, tipped with the juicy 
pink, is the same one the sunlight appeared to 
love so well in its lingering visitations. Near it 
is a standing-cup with cover—a compotier—of 
a delicious amethyst etched with a picture of white 
—a piece of work Jack Frost might envy. Here, 
too, are some pieces of honey-colored glass and 
some amber, dark and light. This was the group 
that a little while ago suggested the sea-anemones 
swimming in clear water. 

I walk to the other side of the room, pausing 
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to look at two large Wistarberg pitchers, with 
flaring mouths, which Mrs. Brown counts among 
her greatest treasures; and then I admire a deep 
mulberry decanter and set of glasses and two 
tall candlesticks of the same color. 

Next my hostess opens the door of a very 
precious vitrine containing her choicest Stiegel 
pieces. Here are tumblers with colored designs, 
bottles, mugs, jugs, deep blue “fairy lamps,” a 
tiny mouse with roguish eye and thread of glass 
for a tail wrapped around his small body, a little 
ewer and basin and miniature set of jugs, mugs 
and tumblers on a tray. “These were not toys,” 
explains Mrs. Brown, “they were used as sam- 
ples. In those early days when the salesmen had 
to travel through the forests and long roads on 
horseback they carried many of such samples in 
a sack on their backs and showed them to pros- 
pective buyers who gave orders accordingly. Now 
look at my collection of paper-weights, my “candy 
paperweights,” and Mrs. Brown opens another 
vitrine with myriad-hued tiny flowers and spirals 
imprisoned so mysteriously under balls with the 
flattened bases. These are also American, though 
the idea was Venetian. Then I look at some 
Sandwich glass lamps and cup-peales and dolphin 
candlesticks and some historical Stiegel bottles. 
“Oh, you haven't noticed the glass fruit-knives,” 
says Mrs. Brown. “Be careful, for they are very 
sharp. Now come and let me show you the fans 
and the embroideries. They are Mr. Brown’s 
collections. The glass is mine. I began to collect 
it many, many years ago.” 


ACH IS 
Editor THE ANTIQUARIAN, 


‘I enclose my check for five additional copies of the 
January ANTIQUARIAN. Kindly send soon as possible. 
These I am ordering for friends who would be es- 
pecially interested in Miss Singleton’s splendid article 
on old Almanacs—the best article on this subject I 
ever read. And I want to add my congratulations by 
and to the editor for the fine magazine you are giving 
your subscribers. I read it thru from cover to cover 
as it comes each month, and it is a joy—everything 
about it—the excellent, high class articles, beautiful 
illustrations, and fine press work and _ paper. 
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TWO MEMORABLE BIRTHDAYS 


Famous Prints by John and William Sartain 


It is singular 
that the birth- 
days of our two 
greatest Presi- 
dents should oc- 
cur in the same 
(eens) 

re- 
re Tey Se 
changing the 
current of the 
world’s history ; 
and while they 
w ere different 
in many ways, 


month. 
hero was 


sponsible 


were alike in 
their fondness 
for their home 
life. We have 
them here in 


‘ The 
these two pic- 


tures under similar conditions, in the quiet en- 
joyment of family pleasures. John Sartain made 
the plate of the Washington picture, painted by 
Edward Savage, and William Sartain that of ale 
Lincoln picture painted by S. B. Waugh in 18066, 
which is, in its composition and feeling a com- 
panion picture to the Washington group. The 
scene of the Washington picture is the big 
portico of “Mount Vernon” paved with flags; 
the background of the Lincoln picture ap- 
pears to be the “White House.” <A bust of 
Washington is visible. The Washington picture 
is supposed to have been painted in 1796. 
When the original picture was sold at the Avery 
Galleries in 1892, the following letter was ob- 
tained from John Sartain regarding the print, 
which is reproduced herewith: 

“The plate I did of Savage’s Washington 
Family was begun considerably over halfa cen- 
tury ago and was copied from a wretched litho- 
graph brought to me by a man named Fessenden, 
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who ordered the plate. The original stipple en- 
graving published by Savage, who painted the 
picture, bears the painter’s name as the en- 
graver, I think. But it was the work of David 
Edwin with whom I was intimate. Beside Gen- 
eral and Martha Washington, the picture con- 
tains portraits of George Washington, Parke 
Custis, Eleanor Custis, and their negro man, 
William Lee. The background is a view on the 
Potomac. The map, the plan of Washington 
City. Savage claimed to be the painter, en- 
graver, plate-printer and publisher of the work.” 

We revere and honor these two great Amer- 
icans for their achievements and the force that 
carried them through tragic days and even more 
because of their noble characters. We keep 
their. birthdays not only for what they did, but 
for what they were. From the tributes of many 
able pens we select two: First, James Bryce: 
“Washington stands alone, unapproachable like 
a snow peak rising above its fellows into the 
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clear air of the morning, with a dignity, con- 
stancy and purity, which have made him the type 
of civic virtue to succeeding generations. No 
greater benefit could have befallen the Republic 
than to have such a type from the first before 
iemeyes and mind of the people”. 
Theodore Roosevelt: Lincoln.— ‘Throughout his 
entire life and especially after he rose to lead- 
erships in his party he was stirred to his depths 
by the sense of fealty to a lofty ideal; but 
throughout his 
man nature as it is and worked with practical 
good sense to 
ments at hand. 
a man farther 
mere self seeking.” 

An idea of Lincoln’s attitude towards por- 
traiture of himself may be gained from the 
account given by Mr. Carpenter, who went to 
the White House in 1864 to paint the Signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation: “I resolved 
to avail myself of Mrs. Lincoln’s Saturday aft- 
ernoon reception, at which the President would 


Second, 


entire life he also accepted hu- 


achieve results with the instru- 
It is impossible to conceive of 
removed from corruption, from 


be present, to make myself known to him. Two 
o’clock found me one of the throng pressing 
towards the cen- 
frerot watirac- 
tion, the Blue 
Room. From 
the threshold of 
the Crimson 
Parlor I had a 
glimpse of the 
gaunt figure of 
Mr. Lincoln in 
the distance, 
haggard - look- 
ying, dressed in 
black relieved 
only by the pre- 
scribed white 
gloves; — stand- 
ing, it seemed to 
me, solitary and 
alone, though 
surrounded by 
the crowd, bend- 
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ing low now and then in the process of hand- 
shaking and responding half abstractedly to the 
well-meant greetings of the miscellaneous as- 
semblage. It was soon my privilege in regular 
succession to take that honored hand. Accom- 
panying the act, my name and profession were 
announced to him in a low tone by one of the 
secretaries who stood by his side. 
my hand, he looked at me inquiringly for an 
instant and said: “Oh, yes; I know; this is 
the painter.” Then, straightening himself to his 
full height, with a twinkle of the eye, he added 
playfully: “Do you think, Mr. Carpenter, that 
you can make a handsome picture of me?” 


J 


Retaining 


em- 
phasizing strongly the last word.” 

Mr. Waugh’s picture was painted in 1866, and 
of course Lincoln could not have sat for it. It 
was painted, however, while the martyrdom was 
still fresh in the minds of the people, following 
Of the speech on 
that occasion Carl Schurz wrote: 


so soon after the inaugural. 


“Tt had all the solemnity of a father’s last ad- 
monition and blessing to his children before he 
lay down to die. No American President had 


ever spoken words like these to the people.” 


Courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 
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A MEDIAEVAL 


f The Antiquarian 


TOURNAMENT 


A Romance in Gesso, Scarlet and Gold 


EstHER SINGLETON 


NE of the aims of THE ANTIQUARIAN is to fos- 

ter a love for the beautiful old things that man 
has made in the past, and also an appreciation of 
the beautiful expression of life to which he has 
occasionally reached in certain periods of history. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” so Keats 
says; but it should mean more. Creations of 
beauty have practical value. Beautiful works 
arouse corresponding emotions and the desire to 
produce other creations of beauty. One reason 
why the antiques of other days attract us is be- 
cause they were produced by persons who had a 
vision of a lovely thing and the necessary skill 
and training in their fingers to execute it. 

The beauty of the whole world is ours. We 
have a rich inheritance for inspiration in work 
and for guidance in taste. Some of the oldest 
processes, when followed by brilliant brains, can 
prove the freshest, newest and most appealing to 
people of to-day. 

A case in point is the extraordinary example of 
Gesso work to which we are calling attention in 
this article. It is exactly the same kind with 
which the long, slim fingers of the Egyptians 
three thousand years ago made the shrine of Tut- 
ankh-Amen glow with golden decorations in high 
relief and blaze with brilliant colors. 

Old and half-forgotten periods of the world 
can afford inspiring and vital subject-matter to 


one who has the ability to make them live again. 
Everybody loves stories of brave knights, splendid 
entertainments, stately castles, gleaming helmets, 
clashing armor, fluttering banderoles, prancing 
horses, nodding plumes and fascinating women 
in rich attire; but the Fifteenth Century people 
seem very far away from us. When we open the 
pages of a finely illuminated Froissart, or a roman 
of the Middle Ages, the miniatures seem per- 
haps a little flat, and not too human. There is 
an artistic idiom that is hard to grasp save for 
those who are saturated with a knowledge of this 
period. The student and the artist love these 
quaint figures, but they make no popular appeal. 

Fortunately the Fifteenth Century now has an 
interpreter—-an American artist. Most of those 
who have attempted this period have made it sen- 
timental and pretty. Miss Frances Burr (Mrs. 
Alfred Ely), has kept its vigor and spirit and 
caught all its beauty. 

Look at these pictures and pass into an antique 
world. Your gaze is met by a blaze of scarlet 
and gold relieved by a fine use of black and white. 
You seem to have before you composite pictures 
of all the romances of chivalry that you have 
ever read. From “snowy castles old in story” 
on the heights, knights have issued to engage in 
a friendly play at arms, and with them lovely 
ladies to watch their prowess and to crown the 
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victors. See them on their richly caparisoned 
steeds, bells jingling and tassels waving. Two 
of the ladies lead their favorite knights with 
golden chains,—a lovely touch! And here they 
are engaging in the joust, with vizors drawn and 
lances couched. 

Splendid scarlet and gold tents have been erect- 
ed and in the boxes draped with rich velvet, 
brought home from the East by the Crusaders, 
sit the fair ladies. We know them all. Here 
is Agnes Sorel, Blancheflore, la belle Euriant, 
Queen Guinevere, Vivien, Bleicent, Yseult, Melu- 
sine, Josyan and many others. Here they are 
with soft veils floating from the peaks of their 
tall headdresses and their robes emblazoned with 
heraldic devices and made soft with ermine and 
vair and minever. We recognize the knights, too, 
—Sir Launcelot, Sir Gawain, Sir Perceval, Guy 
of Warwick, Sir Bevis of Hamptown, Sir Egla- 
mor, Sir Ferumbras, Sir Otuel, Maugis—all 
here; and here are eight adorable heralds blowing 
fanfares. We hear the notes ringing from the 
bright bells of the trumpets, so gaily decorated. 
How gay, how radiant the picture! How well 
balanced the groups! How skilful the drawing! 
How rich the color! How dashing the style! 
Here is knowledge; here is imagination; and— 
shall we say it—here is genius. 

An antique world has been made to come forth 
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out of the dust of centuries all glowing and gleam- 
ing and palpitating with the joy of life. The 
Fifteenth Century has been revived in terms of 
the Twentieth, yet perfectly preserving its ancient 
ilavor. The whole work is so striking and orig- 
inal that we have asked Miss Burr to tell THE 
ANTIQUARIAN something of the genesis of this 
(we do not use the word lightly) masterpiece. 
This is what she says: 

“T began my artistic career by modeling for 
several years. Then I dropped modeling com- 
pletely for five or six years and painted entirely, 
studying at the League, and afterwards with 
Chase and Hawthorne, with the intention of be- 
coming a portrait-painter. One spring I did a 
big decorative Persian scene, which was exhibited 
at the Architectural League several years ago. I 
designed it to cover some cupboards 1n my own 
hallway. I never before imagined I could do a 
decoration at all successfully. Shortly after that 
I copied a Primitive at the Museum and thereby 
learned the use of gesso and gold-leaf. The fol- 
lowing winter I again took up modeling and my 
book-ends were sold by Gorham. I was so fond 
of both modeling and painting that I kept won- 
dering how they could be combined in the form of 
a decoration. 

“Tt suddenly came to me that armor done in 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD 
GALLERIES 


Nearly  every- 
one knows the 
charming por - 
trait that Mme. 
Vigee Le -Brun 
painted of herself 
and daughter and 
dashing Mile. 
Molé Reymond 
with the large 
hat, huge muff 
Bi gin Gl radiant 
smile, both in the 
Ibvo ti yi Gs = “abate 
American Lady” 
is less known. 
This ise esiomed 
and dated 1803 
and was painted 
in London. Who 
the) ladiysaeiSamnvue 
do not know; but 
Sheshaseanmal neon 
distinction and 
her costume is of 
the fashionable 
Bmpirers yale 
The dress is old 
gold and the veil 
is gentian blue. 
Mme. Le Brun 
had a genius for 
underst and- 
ing the women 
of her time. They 
always appear 
with grace and 
elegance in float- 
ing silks, flutter- 
ing gauze and 
large hats with 
very chic feath- 
ers, or flowers. 
Beauty was 
Mme. Le Brun’s 
aim; and in this 
Pp 1ooeteuer ren sive 


shows herself in the line with Nattier and Greuze. 
She was a charming 


Mme. Le Brun (175 


é 


Bs 


‘ Courtesy of the Ehrich Galleries 
1842)—The American Lady 


Marie Antoinette, of whom she painted no less than 
Parisienne and a friend of twenty-five portraits. 


® 
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- MAKING OF A PLATE 


A Visit to Copeland-Spode Potteries in 1835 


By CHARLES DICKENS 


*This essay by the great Charles Dickens was presented to ‘The Antiquarian” by Mrs. Ronald Copeland of Staffordshire, Eng. 


PUTTING up for the 

night in one of the 
chiefiest towns of Staf- 
fordshire, I find it to be 
by no means a lively 
town. 

Deenave- cpaced. the 
streets and stared at the 
houses and am come 
back to the blank bow 
window of the Dodo; 


and the town clock 
strikes seven. I have 
my dinner and the 


waiter clears the table, 
feaves. me by the fire 
with my pint decanter, 
and a little thin funnel- 
shaped glass and a plate of pale biscuits—in 
themselves engendering desperation. 

No book, no newspaper! 

What am I to do? To burn the biscuits will 
be but a fleeting joy; still, it is a temporary re- 
lief, and here they go on the fire! Shall I break 
the plate? First, let me look at the back and 
see who made it: COPELAND. 

Copeland! Stop amoment. Was it yesterday 
I visited Copeland’s works and saw them making 
plates? In the confusion of travelling about it 
might be yesterday or it might be yesterday 
month; but I think it was yesterday. I appeal 
to the plate. The plate says, decidedly, yesterday. 

Don’t you remember (says the plate) how you 
steamed away yesterday morning, in the bright 
sun and the east wind, along the valley of the 
sparkling Trent? 

And don’t you remember (says the plate) how 
you alighted at Stoke—a picturesque heap of 
houses, kilns, smoke, wharves, canals, and river 
lying in a basin—and how, after climbing up the 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum 


Spode Tea-Set 


sides of the basin to look at the prospect, you 
trundled down again at a walking-match pace, 
and straight proceeded to my father’s—copE- 
LAND’s—where the whole of my family, high 
and low, rich and poor, are turned out upon the 
world from our nursery and seminary, covering 
And don’t you 
remember what we spring from—heaps of lumps 


some fourteen acres of ground? 


of clay, partially prepared and cleaned in Devon- 
shire and Dorsetshire, whence said clay princi- 
pally comes—and hills of flint, without which 
we should want our ringing sound and never be 
musical ? 

And as to the flint, don’t you recollect that it 
is first burnt in kilns, and is then laid under the 
four iron feet of a demon slave, subject to vio- 
lent stamping fits, who, when they come on, 
stamps away insanely with his four iron legs, 
and would crush all the flint in the Isle of Thanet 
to powder without leaving off ? 

And as to the clay, don’t you recollect how it 
is put into mills, or teazers, and is sliced, and dug, 


New York from Weehawken—Copeland 
and cut at, by endless knives, clogged and sticky, 
but persistent, and is pressed out of that machine 
through a square trough, whose form it takes— 
and is cut off in square lumps and thrown into 
a vat, and there mixed with water and beaten to 
a pulp by paddle-wheels—and is then: run into a 
rough house, all rugged beams and ladders 
splashed with white—where it passes through no 
end of machinery-moved sieves all splashed with 
white, arranged in an ascending scale of fineness 
(some so fine that three hundred silk threads 
cross each other in a single square inch of their 
surface), and all in a violent state of ague, with 
their teeth forever chattering and their bodies 
forever shivering? 


And as to the flint again, isn’t it mashed and 
mollified and troubled and soothed, exactly as 
rags are in a paper-mill, until it is reduced to a 
pap so fine that it contains no atom of “orit” 
perceptible to the nicest taste? And as to the 
flint and the clay together, are they not, after all 
this, mixed in the proportion of five of clay to 
one of flint; and isn’t the compound—known as 
“Slip’—run into oblong troughs, where its super- 
fluous moisture may evaporate;* and, finally, 
isn’t it slapped and banged and beaten and patted 
and kneaded and wedged and knocked about like 
butter, until it becomes a beautiful grey dough 
ready for the potter’s use? 

In regard to the potter, popularly so called 
(says the plate), you don’t mean to say you have 
forgotten that a workman called a Thrower is the 


*In 1922 the latest electrical apparatus was installed 
in this plant. 
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man under whose hand this grey 
dough takes the shape of the simpler 
household vessels as quickly as the 
eye can follow? You don’t mean to 
say you cannot call him up before 
you, sitting, with his attendant wo- 
man, at his potter’s wheel—a disc 
about the size of a dinner plate, re- 
volving on slowly or 
quickly, as he wills—who made you 
a complete breakfast set for a bach- 
elor, as a good-humored little offhand 
joke? You remember how he took 
up as much dough as he wanted, and 


two drums 


throwing it on his wheel, in a moment fash- 
tea-cup—caught up more 
clay and made a _ saucer—a’ larger dab 
and whirled it into a tea-pot—winked at 
a smaller dab and converted it into the 
lid of a teapot, accurately fitting by the 
measurement of his eye alone—coaxed a middle- 
sized dab for two seconds, broke it, turned it 
over at the rim, and made a milk-pot—laughed, 
and turned out a slop-basin—coughed, and pro- 
vided for the sugar? 


ioned it into a 


Neither, I think, are you oblivious of the 
newer mode of making various articles, but es- 
pecially basins, according to which improvement 
a mould revolves instead of a disc? For you 
must remember (says the plate) how you saw 
the mould of a little basin spinning round and 


round, and how the workman smoothed and 
pressed a handful of dough upon it, and how 
with an instrument called a profile (a piece of 
wood representing the profile of a basin’s foot) 
he cleverly scraped and carved the ring which 


makes the base of any such basin, and then took 
the basin off the lathe like a doughey skull-cap 
to be dried, and afterwards (in what is called a 
“oreen’” state) to be put into a second lathe, there 
to be finished and burnished with a steel bur- 
nisher? And as to moulding in general (says 
the plate), it can’t be necessary for me to re- 
mind you that all ornamental articles, and in- 
deed all articles not quite circular, are made in 
moulds ? 

For you must remember how you saw the 
vegetable dishes, for example, being made in 
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moulds ; and how the handles of teacups, and the 
spouts of teapots, and the feet of tureens, and so 
forth, are all made in little separate moulds, and 
are each stuck on to tine body corporate of which 
it is destined to form a part, with a stuff called 
“slip,” as quickly as you can recollect it? 

Further, you learnt—you know you did—in 
the same visit, how the beautiful sculptures in 
the delicate new material called Parian are all 
constructed in moulds; how into that material 
animal bones are ground up, because the phos- 
phate of lime contained in bones makes it trans- 
lucent; how everything is moulded, before go- 
ing into the fire, one-fourth larger than it is 
intended to come out of the fire, because it 
shrinks in that proportion in the intense heat; 
how, when a figure shrinks unequally, it is 
spoiled—emerging from the furnace a misshaped 
pigth: asbic head and a little body, or a little 
head and a big body, or a Quasimodo with long 
arms and short legs, or a Miss Biffin with neither 
legs nor arms worth mentioning! 

And as to the Kilns, in which the firing takes 
place, and in which some of the more precious 
articles are burnt repeatedly, in various stages of 
their process towards completion—as to the 
Kilns (says the plate, warming with the recol- 
lection), if you don’t remember THEM with a 
horrible interest, what did you ever go to Cope- 
land’s for? When you stood inside of one of 
those inverted bowls of a Pre-Adamite tobacco 
pipe, looking up at the blue sky through the open 
top far off, as you might have looked up from a 
well sunk under the centre of the pavement of 
the Pantheon at Rome, had you the least idea 


where you were? 
No (says the plate), of course not! 
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And when you found that each of those pillars 
of ingeniously made vessels of coarse clay— 
called Saggars — looking, when separate, like 
raised-pies for the table of the mighty Giant 
Blunderbore and now all full of various articles 
of pottery ranged in them in baking order, the 
bottom of each vessel serving for the cover of 
the one below, and the whole Kiln rapidly filling 
with these, tier upon tier, until the last workman 
should have barely room to crawl out before the 
closing of the jagged aperture in the wall, and 
the kindling of the gradual fire; did you not 
stand amazed to think that all the year round 
these dread chambers are heating, white hot— 
and cooling 


and filling—and emptying—and be- 


ing bricked up—and broken open—humanly 
speaking, for ever and ever? 

To be sure you did! 

And standing in one of those Kilns nearly full, 
and seeing a free crow shoot across the aperture 
a-top, and learning how the fire would wax hot- 
ter and hotter, by slow degrees, and would cool 
similarly, through a space of from forty to sixty 
hours, did no remembrance of the days when 
human clay was burnt oppress you? 

Yes, I think so! 

I suspect that some fancy of a fiery haze and 
a shortening breath, and a growing heat, and a 
gasping prayer; and a figure in black interposing 
between you and the sky (as figures in black are 
very apt to do), and looking down, before it 
grew too hot to look and live, upon the Heretic 
in his edifying agony—I say I suspect (says the 
plate) that some such fancy was pretty strong 
upon you when you went out into the air, and 
blessed God for the bright spring day and the 


degenerate ‘times! 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum 


Spode Tea-Set 
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After that I needn’t remind you what a relief 
it was to see the simplest process of ornamenting 
this “biscuit” (as it is called when baked) with 
brown circles and blue trees—converting it into 
the common crockery-ware that is exported to 
Africa, and used in cottages at home. For (says 
the plate) I am well persuaded that you bear in 
mind how these particular jugs and mugs were 
once more set upon a lathe and put in motion; 
and how a man blew the brown colour on them 
from a blow-pipe as they twirled; and how his 
daughter, with a brush, dropped 
blotches of blue upon them in the right places ; 
and how, tilting the blotches upside down, she 
made them run into rude images of trees, and 


common 


there an end. 

And didn’t you see (says the plate) planted 
upon my own brother that astounding blue wil- 
low, with knobbed and gnarled trunk and foliage 
of blue ostrich feathers, which gives our family 
the title of “willow pattern’? And didn’t you 
observe, transferred upon him at the same time, 
that blue bridge which spans nothing, growing 
out from the roots of the willow; and the three 
blue Chinese going over it into a blue temple, 
together with the rest of that amusing blue 
landscape which has, in deference to our re- 
vered ancestors of the Cerulean Empire, and in 
defiance of every known law of perspective, 
adorned millions of our family ever since the 
days of platters ¢ 

Didn’t you inspect the copper-plate on which 
my pattern was deeply engraved, Didn’t you 
perceive an impression of it taken in cobalt col- 
our at a cylindrical press, upon a leaf of thin 
paper, streaming from a plunge bath of soap and 
water? Wasn’t the paper impression daintily 
spread by a light-fingered damsel (you know you 
admired her!) over the surface of the plate, and 
the back of the paper rubbed prodigiously hard 
with a long tight roll of flannel, tied up like a 
round of hung beef—without so much as ruffling 
the paper, wet as it was, 

Then (says the plate), was not the paper 
washed away with a sponge, and didn’t there ap- 
pear, set off upon the plate, this identical piece 
of Pre-Raphaelite blue distemper which you now 
behold? Not to be denied! 

I had seen all this—and more. 


I had been 
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shown, at Copeland’s, patterns of beautiful de- 
sign, in faultless perspective, which are caus- 
ing the ugly old willow to wither out of public 
favour; and which, being quite as cheap, insin- 
uate good wholesome natural art into the hum- 
blest households. When Mr. and Mrs. Sprat 
have “licked the platter clean” they can—thanks 
to modern artists, and clay—feast their intellec- 
tual tastes upon excellent delineations of natural 
objects. 

This reflection prompts me to transfer my at- 
tention from the blue plate to the forlorn but 
cheerfully painted vase on the sideboard. And 
surely (says the plate) you have not forgotten 
how the outlines of such groups of flowers as 
you see there are printed, just as I was printed, 
and are afterwards shaded and filled in with 
metallic colours by women and girls? As to the 
aristocracy of our order, made of finer clay— 
porcelain peers and peeresses; the slabs, and 
panels, and table tops, and tazze; the endless 
nobility and gentry of dessert, breakfast and tea 
services; the gemmed perfume bottles and scar- 
let-and-gold salvers—you saw that they were 
painted by artists, with metallic colours laid on 
with camel-hair pencils, and afterwards burnt 
in. 

And talking of burning in (says the plate), 
didn’t you find that every subject, from the wil- 
low pattern to the landscape after Turner—hav- 
ing been framed upon clay or porcelain biscuit— 
has to be glazed? Of course, you saw the glaze 
—composed of various vitreous materials—laid 
over every article. We had in my time—and I 
suppose it is the same now—fourteen hours’ fir- 
ing to fix the glaze and make it “run” all over 
us equally, so as to put a good shiny and un- 
scratchable surface upon us; and upon this you 
saw some of the finest steel engravings trans- 
ferred, to be fixed by a subsequent firing in the 
“hard” kiln—didn’t you? 

Why, of course you did! 

Of course I did. So, listening to the plate’s 
reminders, and musing upon them, I got through 
the evening after all, and went to bed. I made 
but one sleep of it—for which I have no doubt 
I am also indebted to the plate—ard left the 
lonely Dodo in the morning, quite at peace 
with it. 
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THE ANTIQUARIAN’S LETTER BOX 


THE ANTIQUARIAN announces that, beginning with the next number, a Department will be 
started dealing with Chinese Art and Curios. Questions from our subscribers will be welcomed 
and answered by an authority on Oriental sub jects. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN asked a well-known col- 
lector to tell its readers how he started col- 
lecting. He has sent us the following: 

How did I begin to collect? 
been asked me numberless times. 
course of reading? Of study? 
and there and everywhere? 

No, none of those courses were followed by me. 
Not a single one. I just began—that was all. And 
I’ve kept it up for forty or more years. 

Away back about 1880, in walking down South Clark 
Street, Chicago, I noticed in a Chinese store and 
laundry a little ivory figure. It was about five inches 
high, and the carving was exquisite, every detail of 
the figure being brought out, and the expression on 
the wizened old face was so benevolent I was fas- 
cinated. 

Upon entering the shop and accosting the China- 
man I was told $10 would purchase it. Ten dollars 
was a large sum in those days—to me—and I went 
away without it. But for four succeeding days I 
walked past the place and each time furtively glanced 
at the ivory figure. The fifth day I entered, prepared 
to part with $10 and secure the treasure I had set my 
heart on. 


That question has 
Did I take a long 
Of examining here 


Accosting the same Chinaman I had seen on my |g 


previous visit I told him I would take the ivory piece 
at $10. Imagine my surprise and chagrin when he 


informed me the price was $15 The wily Chinese had} 
evidently noted my keen desire to possess that one 


particular object. However, I paid his price. It is 


one of my prized possessions at the present moment. |: 
In all my travels since throughout Europe, Asia and | 


Africa, I have never found anything of that character 
to approach my little ivory figure in finish and detail. 
My collection of ivory is quite extensive, and I have 
paid many times $15 for some of my pieces, but none 
is treasured so much as my first purchase. 

As I kave gone through life however, picking up 
this bargain and that, getting “stung” occasionally, 
here is one remarkable fact I have discovered. J know 
more about antiques than some of the dealers. Pos- 
sibly that comes about by observation over a long 
span of years, riding my hobby in all parts of the 
world. 

Nothing is easier than to learn how to collect. 
When one picks up a point here and a little knowledge 
there, very shortly a mass of information is gathered 
that may be used to great advantage. 

But, some one says, the real old things cost so 
much! Nothing of the kind. You buy modern furni- 
ture and china and bric-a-brac for the home and the 
higher the price paid the more pride one takes in 


owning it. Do you know one can buy fine old china 
for less than the cost of new? A roomful of antique 
furniture will not cost so much as new furniture, A 
little repairing will fix up the old furniture so that it 
will be more comfortable than new. 

Visit some antique shop in your neighborhood and 
price things yourself. Or try a side SER, Or ) lye 
way and seek out the prizes. You can find them. 
They are there. And when you secure a real find, 
the pride of possession will fully repay you. Try it. 

Wilmington, Del. I, 1G, - AR 


Editor THE ANTIQUARIAN, 

I am enclosing a kodak picture of a piece of material 
that, according to family tradition, was the drapery 
on a tester bed 
in Revolutionary 
days. It is printed 
in brown on a 
cream background 
and is said to be 


a Series Of Gar 
LOONSN Ot) Carica 
tures. 

It is easy to 


identify “Paul Re- 
vere and the Old 
North Church.” 
Can you tell me 
something further 
of its history? It 
came from Massa- 


chusetts. is 4 
known who did 
this. “Cb lock &) 


printing, or is there any way to identify the other 
figures on the material? 


Part of the figures are said to refer to the Battle 
of Bunker Hill. The British flag would seemingly 
indicate an English or at least Tory printer. 

The pole by the tent holds a sign saying “Good 
wines.” 

The man falling from the horse (top of picture) 
is “guessed” to be Major Pitcairn, but I should like 
more authentic information than guess work. 

I see the British flag is not shown. Half of it ap- 
pears at top. 

I should be very glad and grateful for any help in 
these points. I am very much interested in this (Jan- 
uary) first number of my subscription to THE ANTr- 
QUARIAN, 


La Crosse, Wis. Ga Wo: 
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THE GATE-LEGGED TABLE 


Among antiques nothing is more popular 
than the table, which, when folded neatly, has 
some resemblance to a gate, whence its name. 
Originals are valuable and valued, and no model 
has been more frequently reproduced. 

The gate-legged table was made in oak, wal- 
nut and mahogany. Oak tables are the earliest 
and, generally speaking, resemble the one upon 
our outside cover (about 1690), which be- 
longs to Mrs. Brockwell of Petersburg, Va. 
A very remarkable example of a mahogany gate- 
legged table is preserved in the Albany Insti- 
tute and Historical and Art Society. Its inter- 
est is two-fold: because it is a glorious piece of 
furniture, six feet six inches long, and five 
feet eleven inches across the shortest diameter 
and is of a rich dark red mahogany of beau- 
tiful texture and splendidly made; and because 
it is of historical interest, having belonged to Sir 
William Johnson and having been confiscated 
in 1776. It has eight legs. 

fOr 
CHINESE PORCELAINS 
(Continued from Page 17) 

This mortuary pottery was supposed to pro- 
vide comforts of life for the dead and these two 
vases were probably intended for wine. After 
being buried for 1300 years they find themselves 
resurrected and brought to prohibition America. 

What irony! To be a wine-jar for thirteen 
centuries and then be resurrected and brought to 
a dry country as well. 

Beside the mortuary vases sits another vase, 
elegant in form and of wonderful blanc de chin, 
formed of the lemon-peel pattern. It bears the 
lizard handle, and has a wonderful lustrous glaze 
finish, and I was told that it was made for the 
use of the Emperor Chien Lung (1736-1795) and 
designed by the Superintendent of Chien te Chen, 
Tang Yin. 

And it probably has a wonderful story behind 
it—but the trouble is, I don’t know it. 

You see, I picked it up in a God-forsaken place 
somewhere in China. 

During my stay in China I also secured my 
prized “resting monk,” which is another of the 
most valuable pieces in my collection. It was 
acquired in a very prosaic way, being given to 
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me by a member of the British Legation, who 
had secured it during the confusion incident to 
the fall of Peking in the Boxer uprising, from a 
palace. 

It is a genuine masterpiece, the real artistic 
beauty of which can only be poorly shown by any 
photograph. Of three color porcelain, it shows 
with great precision the “tired lines” of fatigue 
which mark the head and neck of the little priest. 
Every muscle is clearly outlined in most life-like 
fashion by the delicate porcelain work. 

It is 3% inches in height and of the Kang H’s1 
Period (1661-1722). 

_ ————:0: 
BRASS HANDLES AND PLATES 
(Continued from Page 14) 


chest-upon-chest, case-of-drawers, writing-desk 
and desk and bookcase combined were the pieces 
of furniture in which treasures and clothing were 
kept and naturally were the ones to be furnished 
with locks. At first the lock was simple and the 
drawers were supplied with wooden knobs. As 
time wore on, however, the knob was supple- 
mented by the more decorative “drop-handle,” 
which, in its turn, was supplanted by the wing- 
shaped escutcheon and key-plate. Braziers were 
numerous in all the colonies and made many 
articles for domestic use, including curtain rods 
and rings and furniture trimmings. 

Wealthy colonists, who were particular about 
their furnishings, either imported their furniture 
mounts or bought these trimmings from the local 
dealer who imported them from England. The 
highboy, standing on a frame of spindle legs and 
ornamented with “drop-handles” and very simple 
key-plates, gradually gave way to the highboy 
with cabriole legs, “wing-shaped escutcheons” 
and key-plates with a long ring handle. The 
brass trimmings of this period, being very elab- 
orate add rich effect to the furniture and brighten 
it up amazingly. For many years the wing- 
shaped escutcheons continued in fashion and ap- 
pear on the highboy, lowboy, desk and desk and 
bookcase—all through the Eighteenth Century 
and the Chippendale period. Then with the Hep- 
pelwhite period comes a change; and the round 
plate with ring that falls into the plate was the 
chosen style which persisted with variations 
through the Sheraton and Empire periods and 
long into the Nineteenth Century. 
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YE OLDE BOOK SHELF 


A Few Titles and the Prices Asked by Dealers 


There are many old and rare books and manuscripts 
in attics and storerooms of old homesteads scattered 
over the United States which are sought for by col- 
lectors and rare book dealers. In order to stimulate 
the search for such THE ANTIQUARIAN, from month 
to month, will publish a few titles with the prices that 
are being asked by the rare book dealer. Following 
are a few offerings by various dealers and the prices 
asked: 


W. A. Gough has ‘*Prefaces of the First Editions of the 
Greek and Roman Classics and of the Sacred Scriptures,” 
edited by Beriah Bottfield, $15; ‘‘A Bibliography of Printing,” 
3 vols., 1880-86, $50, by Talbot B. Reed; “A Skelton Hand- 
List of the Early Quarto Editions of the Plays of Shakespeare, 
1869, $10; Works of His Grace, the Duke of Buckingham, 
2 vols., London, 1775, $10; ‘‘Life and Strange Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe,” and “The Farther Adventures of Rob- 
inson,” London, 1719, $125; ‘‘The Stolen White Elephant,” 
etc., (Clemens), 1883, $25; “‘Life’s Handicap,” etc., (Kipling), 
{st edition, 1891, $15; “Golf, a Royal and Ancient Game,” 
1867, $10; Poems by Mrs. Katherine Philips, 
London, 1678, $17.50. 

Drake is offering this month ‘‘Pere Antoine’s Date Palm,” 
1866, (Thomas Bailey Aldrich), $200; ‘‘Poems and Love 
Lyrics,” (Robert Buchanan), 1858, $20; ‘‘To the Person Sit- 
ting in Darkness,’ (Clemens), first edition, $30; ‘Proverbs in 
Porcelain,’ and ‘Au Revoir’ added (Austin Dobson), first 
illus. edition, $22.50; Original autograph manuscript of Eugene 
Field’s poem ‘Dr. Sam,” $90; ‘‘Polomus,”’ a ‘Collection of 
Wise Saws and Modern Instances,’ (Edward Fitzgerald), 
$40; “The Heathen Chinee,’ (Harte), illus., Ist edition, $50; 
“Omoo, a narrative of Adventures in the South Seas,” with 
map, Ist edition, 1847, (Herman Melville, $30; ‘‘Flowers of 
Passion,” (George Moore), 1st edition, 1878, $150; Posthumous 
Poems (Percy Bysshe Shelley), 1824, $125; “Java,” (R. L. 
Stevenson), a deleted Fragment from the Vailima Letters, 
$25; “My First Book”, (Stevenson), 185 illustrations, $10; 
“The Queen-Mother, Rosamond,” two plays, Ist edition, 1860, 
$200; “A Woman of No Importance,’ (Wilde), 1st edition, 
$75. 

John E. Scopes & Co., of Albany, N. N., are offering a 
large private library which they recently purchased, including: 
Burgoyne’s Original Narrative of his Expedition (London, 
1780), $22.50; Dixon’s ‘Voyage Round the World,’’ (London, 
1789), $12.50; Voragine’s “Golden Legend,” (printed at Cologne 
in 1481), $117.50; A Beautifully Illuminated ‘“‘Book of Hours,” 
Manuscript on Vellum, (circa 1425), $147.50; Document Signed 
by Thos. Melville (one of the Boston Tea Party), $2.00; 
a large colored Revolutionary Engraving, ‘Franklin Before 
the Court of France,’ $32.50; First Collected Folio Edition 
of ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’s Plays,’ (London, 1679), $57.50; 
Gov. Barnard’s ‘‘Letters on Boston Tax Riots,’’ (Boston, 1769), 
$16.50; Harris’ “Tour to the Northwest Territory,” first edition, 
(Boston, 1805), $13.50; Clemens’ “Tom Sawyer,” first edition, 
(Hartford, 1876), $17.50; Irving’s “Sketch Book,” first edition, 
(N. Y., 1819), $32.59. A volume of poems from Longfellow’s 
library, with his schoolboy autograph dated 1822, $32.50; 
“Gazette of the United States, (a newspaper printed in New 
York City during Washington’s administration), 208 numbers, 
$78.50. 

The Franklin Bookshop of Philadelphia has ‘‘The Chace, 
The Turf and The Road,” by Nimrod, (C. J. Apperley), illus. 
by Henry Alken and portrait by C. Maclise, 1837, $20; 
“Maud S. and Aldine, as they appeared June 15, 1883, at 
Morrisania, driven by W. H. Vanderbilt, Esq., time 2:15 1-2,” 
coloprint 33x25 in., Currier and Ives 1883, $8.75; “W. H. 


with portrait, 


Vanderbilt’s celebrated Team, Small Hopes and Lady Mac, 
time 2:23,” painted by E. Forbes, colorprint, 33x25, Currier 
& Ives, 1878, $5.75; “History of the Bringhurst Family,” with 
notes on the Clarkson, DePeyster and Bonde Families, $9.50; 
Anglo-American Geneaology, a family history for American 
Antiquarians, 1753, $15. 


Harry Stone offers in his late catalog, Aiken (Henry), ‘Real 
Life in Ireland, or, The Day and Night Scenes, etc, 19 
colored plates by Alken, Heath and others, 1826, $27.50; 
“Bibliography,” Bibliomany, or Bookmadness, History, Symp- 
toms and Cure of this Fatal Disease, copper and wood, illus., 
1811, $9; Bryant, Wm. Cullen, Poems, 1821, $25; A Genuine 
Old Coloured Lithograph of “A Midnight Race on the Mis- 
sissippi,”” between Steamboats Danna and Fulton, by Th. Kelly, 
1855, $15; Dickens, The Pic Nic Papers, 14 illus. by Cruick- 
shank, Phiz. etc., 3 vols., 1841, $32.50; Charles Lamb, “Tales 
from Shakespeare,” for the Use of Young Persons, 20 plates 
by Blake, 1819, $30; Japanese Color Prints, by W. von 
Seidlitz, trans., 16 illus. in color, 79 in black and white, $12.50. 

Rare Book Co. offer: ‘America, Discoverers and Pioneers 
of, by H. F. Parker, illus., 1856, $2.50; “America,” An ac- 
count of the European Settlements, by Edmund Burke, 2 
vols. in 1, about 609 pages, 1757, $12.50; ‘America,” Travels 
through the interior parts of, by Thomas Anbury, Ist ed., 
map and copper piates, 2 vols. 1789, $25; Brittannia, or 
Geographical Description with account of American Planta- 
tions, folding maps, 100 coats-of-arms, some colored, 1673, $30; 
“Indians,” History of the Indian Tribes of No. America, 120 
portraits in colors (McKenney & Hall), 1838, 3 vols., $150; 
“New York,” History of the Province of, from the discovery 
to the year 1732, William Smith, 1st edition, 1787, $150; 
‘Science and Health,” by Mary Baker Eddy, 1st edition (1875) 
$600. 


Editor THE ANTIQUARIAN, 

My mother possesses a book which family tradition 
has always rumored “valuable.” With the thought 
that books may not be entirely outside the territory of 
THE ANTIQUARIAN, I shall give a description. 
sists of two volumes bound as one in calf. 
page reads: 


It con- 
The title 


The 
Chinese Spy, 
. or 
Emissary from the Court of Pekin, 
Commissioned to examine into 
The Present State of Europe. 
Translated from the Chinese 
in (unintelligible) Volumes. 
Dublin. 

Printed for P. Wilson, J. Exshaw, 
S. Cotter, E. Watts, James Potts, 
S. Watson, J. Williams. 
MDCCLXVI. 


If this is of interest to you, or if you could tell me 
where I might have the value appraised, I would be 
very glad to hear. 

Red Bank, N. J. 

Can anyone answer this request? 


EN El, 
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ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


The American Art Galleries sold, Jan. 7—12, the 
fine collection of Samuel S. Laird of Philadelphia, 
deceased, comprising Chinese and other porcelains, 
Chinese and Japanese carvings, and other 
Oriental rugs, and a special collection of Japanese 
netsukés (853 items), which represented the work of 
thirty-eight years. 

The highest price was paid for the netsukés which 
was sold en bloc to F. W. Morris for $3,675. The 
highest individual price was paid for a sang-de-boeuf 
vase of the K’ang-hsi period, E. H. Brown, $1,900. 
The total number of items was 1,620 and the sum 
received was $139,959.50. 

Among the interesting sales were: White jade double 
vase, S. Johnson, $1,450; set of eight Chinese ivory 
carvings of the Taoist Immortals, Mrs. Christian R. 


Persian 


Holmes, $1,280; Lang-yao oviform vase, K’ang-hsi, 
Mrs. E. F. Hutton, $1,050; pair of fei-ts’ui jade vases, 
Ch’ien-lung, A. R. Smith, $950; famille-verte tall 
beaker, K’ang-hsi, Charles of London, $850; moss jade 
fruit bowl, W. W. Seaman, agent, $820; apple green 
gallipot, K’ang-hsi, P. C. Jaehne, $800; inverted pear- 
shaped vase, K’ang-hsi, Mrs. C. James, $750; pair of 
clair-de-lune bottles, Ch’ien-tung, S. Johnson, $700; 
apple green jar, K’ang-hsi, S. Johnson, $700; antique 
Cabistan russ =). Ss) Hart 15690: 

Lapis lazuli vase with cover, J. Chain, $675; sang- 
de-boeuf gallipot, S. Johnson, $625; antique Serapi 
carpet, S. Hart, $600; white jade figure group, J. 
Chain, $575; pair of porcelain bird statuettes, K’ang- 
hsi, S. Johnson, $560; rose quartz statuette of Kuan- 
yin, F. Hauseman, $550; cylindrical club-shaped vase, 
K’ang-hsi, S. Johnson, $550; fei-ts’ui jade statuette 
of Kuan-yin, J. Chain, $550; peachbloom circular water 
dish, K’ang-hsi, Long Sang Ti Co., $525; jade statuette 
of Kuan-yin, S. Johnson, $525; decorated oviform 
vase, Ch’ien-lung, G. Brennan, $525. 

Walpole Galleries, January 10 and 11, sold a col- 
gentleman of the 


lection of fire-arms made by “a 


Middle West,” for $9,000. Patterson-Colt purchased 
$150 flint-locks, the 
“Brown Bess of the Revolution” and 50 “freak pistols” 
including the “pencil pistol,’ “the wheel pistol,’ “the 
flat French pistol,” “the knuckle and other 
very rare examples. 

The second section of the Nolen Collection (the first 
part of which was described in THE ANTIQUARIAN for 
November) was sold at the Anderson Galleries from 
Jan. 7 to Jan. 12. The 902 items reached $36,258. 
The previous sale totalled $75,215, making altogether 
$111,473. The second section contained early American 
silver, early American furniture, old pewter, pottery, 
china, glass models and paintings of old ships and 
Washingtoniana. 

The highest figure was reached by a silver teapot 
made by Paul Revere, $1,050, and a silver cup used by 
Gen. Washington in camp, $1,525. These two items 


for cross-bows, wheel-locks, 


duster” 


were purchased by G. W. Halsey. Other prices were: 
Lowestoft tea and coffee service decorated with Amer- 
ican eagle, 36 pieces, Mrs. Richard Whitney, $825; 
two Sheffield Plate candlesticks, owned by General 
Washington, J. B. Fuller, $560; Silver tankard, made 
by Edward Winslow, O. F. Worthington, $525; silver 
porringer made by Paul Revere, O. G. Rockwood, 
$500; American silver teapot, made by Benjamin Burt, 
Clapp & Graham, $500; silver communion cup, made 
by Benjamin Burt, O. F. Worthington, $400; lacquered 
erandfather’s clock, Dutch, eighteenth century, Walker 
& Gillette, $332.50; mahogany block front bureau, 
American Eighteenth Century, C. J. Sullivan, $320; 
inlaid mahogany desk sideboard, American Seventeenth 
Century, P. A. Means, $320; three carved mahogany 
chairs, eagle design, Sheraton period, American, Mrs. 
E. Chadbourne, $310; silver tankard, made by Ben- 
jamin Burt, O. F. Worthington, $300; silver porringer, 
made by Daniel Rogers, Newport, R. IL, C. J. Sullivan, 
$290; Canton and Staffordshire blue willow pattern 
dinner service, 153 pieces, Eighteenth Century, Miss H. 
Counihan, agent, $277.50; silver porringer, made by Ed- 
ward Winslow, C. Kaufman, $270; eight carved mahog- 
any chairs, American, 1860, B. Brown, $255; silver 
tankard, made by Moody Russell,’ Barnstable, Mass., W. 
Crawford, $250; carved mahogany highboy, American, 
Eighteenth Century, G. W. Schurman, $240; tureen 
with cover, made by Ridgway, Boston, J. R. Akerman, 
$230; and mantel-clock, inlaid mahogany, Aaron Wil- 
lard, Clapp & Graham, $205. 

Plaza Auction Rooms January 9-12 sold at order 
of Bergen & Pendergast and N. J. Lederer a fine col- 
lection belonging to an estate. The best prices were: 
jade vase and cover, purchased by L. J. Draper, $550; 
two Ming vases, B: J. Ferger, $125 each; Louis XIV. 
chair, tapestry cover, Dr. L. Reckus, $350; two tapes- 


try chairs, C. Harrison, $250 each; and Renaissance 
table, L. Harrison, $425. 


The Walpole Galleries, January 24, sold the library 
of a physician containing many valuable early works 
on medicine. 

American Art Galleries, January 7 and 8, sold im- 
portant collection of Americana made by H. C. Holmes. 
The receipts came to $21,932. The highest price was 
reached by the original papers of the Honduras Inter- 
oceanic Railroad, bought by L. C. Harper, $475. Other 
high prices were: the Nevada Legislature’s investiga- 
tion and attack upon the Central Pacific Railroad, 
1865, M. E. Morris, $360; George Wilke’s Project for 
a national railroad to the Pacific, E. Eberstadt, $260; 
“The Daily Evening Bulletin,’ L. C. Harper, $200; 
Plumbe’s Narrative of the Sacramento “Squatter War,” 
1851, L. C. Harper, $125; and “The Oroville, California, 
Mercury,” 1873-4, M. E. Morris, $117. 

Charles F. Heartman at Metuchen, N. J., sold at the 
end of the year the Boston News Letter (1719-1722) 


— 
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for the record price of $2,300. This was originally 
owned by Judge Sewall (vol. V. in his collection). 
Vol. VI. of this collection brought in 1919 $1,523.55. 
The first volume is owned by the New York Historical 
Society. 

Walpole Galleries on January 14 sold a collection 
of books, first editions, many with colored plates. The 
seven-volume edition of “Audubon’s Birds” was pur- 
chased by Mr. Arthur Treat of Atlanta, Ga. $265. 
James Huneker’s Painted Veils reached $35. 

Anderson Galleries, Jan. 10, sold the Shakespearean 
collection of Eustace Conway of New York. The 266 
items brought $3,568.75. The chief sales were: “The 
Death of Robert, Earl of Huntington,” etc., Anthony 
Munday and Henry Chettle, first edition (London, 
1601) E. H. Wells & Co., $360; “The Weakest Goeth 
to the Wall,” anonymous (London, 1618), Rosenbach 
Co., $150; “Appian of Alexandria” and “The Second 
Part cf Appian of Alexandria,” 2 vols. in one (1578), 
E. D. North, $110; and “Select Observations on Eng- 
lish Bodies,” etc., John Hall, translation by James 
Cooke, first edition (London, 1657), Rosenbach Com- 
pany, $100. 

American Art Galleries, Dec. 17, sold stained glass 
panels of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries and 
reproductions of subjects from the same, collection of 
John W. Palmer of London. The 85 items brought 
7212.50. 

Among them were the following: oval panel com- 
memorating the marriage of Charles VIII. of France 
and Anne of Brittany, by Nicholas Desangives, Paris, 
1490, purchased by J. Williams, $370; three oval panels 
of the haberdashers, salters and ironmongers, London, 
Sixteenth Century, J. Williams, $350; three oval panels, 
arms of the goldsmiths, skinners and merchant-tailors, 
London, Sixteenth Century, J. Williams, $350; three 
oval panels, arms of the vintners, cloth-makers and 
merchants of the staple, London, Sixteenth Century, 
J. Williams, $310; three oval panels, arms of the 
grocers, drapers and fishmongers, London, Sixteenth 
Century, J. Williams, $310; and circular medallion, 
“The Meal in the Open,” Swiss work, 1671, J. Chain, 
$275. 

American Art Galleries, Dec. 18 and 19, sold the 

Pietro Cattadori collection of rare lace and embroid- 
ered linen. The 479 numbers brought $27,037. The 
best prices were: Venetian rose point lace bedspread, 
purchased by Mrs. R. Hamilton, $1,575; Venetian lace 
and linen banquet cloth, Mrs. J. J. Austin, $800; 
Venetian lace and linen banquet cloth, N. Whitehouse, 
$750; Venetian rose point luncheon set, Mrs. R. Ham- 
ilton, $750; lace and linen banquet set, Mrs. (Gamilales 
$650; lace and linen banquet cloth, Mrs. J. J. Austin, 
$600; Venetian rose point luncheon set, Mrs. R. Ham- 
ilton, $600; Venetian lace table cloth, Mrs. 1. Grushlaw, 
$500; Venetian lace and linen banquet cloth, hes, Th. 
turquoise, carnelian and gold. 
Grushlaw, $450; Venetian rose point lace luncheon set, 
Mrs. J. J. Austin, $400; Burano point lace bridal veil, 
Mrs. G. Hale, $400; and refectory table runner, Bo Ee 
Cookhard, $220. 
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American Art Galleries, Dec. 20 and 21, sold furni- 
ture, paintings and other treasures of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries from the Bar- 
biano Palace, Bologna. The 291 items brought $19,527. 
Among the best prices were: pair of inlaid walnut 
commodes, Mrs. R. E. Danielson, $400; black arm- 
chairs, Spanish, Seventeenth Century, purchased by 
Mrs. E. H. Graham, $380; two marquetrie commodes, 
Italian, Eighteenth Century, A. Arnold, $380; two wal- 
nut carved state chairs, Italian, Seventeenth Century, 
Mrs. R. Victor, $360; and bronze table candelabra, 
Louis XIV. style, P. Brancate, $350. 

Pair of double gourd bottles, K’ang-hsi, I. Voron, 
$520 ; See 
Jaehne, $520; fei-ts’ui jade bottle shaped vase, Long 
Sane T. Co. $520; pair of jade: bowls, F. R. Hazard, 
$520; decorated vase Yung Cheng, S. Johnson, $510; 
chloromelanite statuette of a goddess, A. R. Smith, 
$510; peachbloom circular water dish, K’ang-hsi, S. 
$500; imperial yellow semi-gobular water 
holder, K’ang-hsi, S. Johnson, $500; Japanese ivory 
carving, Ishikawa School, A. Wielick, $430; Japanese 
carved ivory group, signed Okawa Shizumune, S. B. 
Thorne, $410; and Chinese ivory carved goddess, Mrs. 
Holmes, $400. 


pair of mahogany and glass cabinets, 


Johnson, 


es 
A MEDIAEVAL TOURNAMENT 
(Continued on Page 25) 

relief would be very beautiful; and I had never 
seen it done. I began asking questions of people 
I thought could help me. Everyone said: ‘/t 
cannot be done, and would not be attractive if 
it were. I had a dining-room I wanted to re- 
model and I decided to have the subject a Medi- 
aeval Tournament with one wall showing the 
knights and ladies going to the Tilting-yard; the 
next side showing the knights preparing and the 
heralds calling them to the lists; the third side, 
the Tournament itself; and the final side, the 
crowning of the victor. With this in view I 
began studying up the period in everything I 
could find at the Museum and at the Library, 
making, of course, many notes. 

“Before designing the room, I decided to try 
to discover a method of raising—and to experi- 
ment on a screen. I spent much time on this 
and had many discouraging moments, as I did 
not know gesso and its weakness at all. In fact, 
I had to cut down a whole boat load of knights 
and begin all over again. 

“T sailed for Europe a few days later and on 
the voyage over designed the room, in black and 
white; and on the return journey colored it with 
tempera. The color design, it may interest you 
to know, is that of the beautiful Egyptian neck- 
lace in the Metropolitan Museum—lapis-lazuli, 
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A. K. Dresser 


Sandwich Glass Three Mold Glass 


Colored Finger Bowls, etc. 


11 East 8th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


FOR SALE 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross- 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire 
Ornament, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstich. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


JEMIMA WILKINSON ANTIQUE SHOP, Dundee, 


N. Y.—Early American furniture. Curly maple 


in sets of chairs and beds. Sandwich glass, cup 
plates, cheese plates and candlesticks. Applique 
quilts and coverlets. List on request. 

SPRIGINGS & WILLIAMS—Marblehead, Mass. Pine 


writing box on chest; Pine turnip foot chest; Pink 
lustre tea set; the finer types of glass lamps fitted with 
glazed chintz or painted calico shades (to order). 


Send for our new list. 


DE WITT CLINTON Pitcher, Millefleur Paper 

Weight, Millenium Plates, Green Glass Bottles, 
Amber Glass Tumblers, Bellhower Glass, Currier & 
Canadian views. Address A. R. S., 


Ives Prints, 


care The Antiquarian. 


AT THE STEPPING STONE—Early American and 

English Furniture, Ship Models, old silver, “quaint 
accessories.’ MARIE. GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 
Elm Street, West Haven, Conn.—Seven minutes from 


New Haven Station. 


GLASS CUP-PLATES, historical asd conventional, 

historical flasks, spiral bottles. Paperweights, Salts, 
LaFayette, H. Clay and others. Stiegel pitcher, flips, 
mug and salt. JOS. YAEGER, 1264 East Third St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ANTIQUE GLASS directly from Spain, La Granja 
Early Glass, Wine 
Glasses, colored Spiral Stems. Many others. Ad- 
dress A. F. S., care The Antiquarian. 


and Alpuzarra. American 


THE MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Northern 
Boulevard, Little Neck, L. I. 


American furniture, hooked rugs, china, glassware, 


Fine collection of 


old prints, etc. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Heppelwhite Egg 
Table, Windsor Settee, Mahogany Secretary maple 
H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 


drawers. 
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RENWICK C. HURRY 


Early American 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 


SIX WEST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
New York 


RARE BOOKS 


BOOKS WANTED—E. A. Barber, American Glass- 
ware Old and New; J. S. Lewis, Old Glass and How 
to Collect It; M. Percival, The Glass Collector; Van 
Rensselaer, Check List of Early American Bottles 
and Flasks; Any Books on Glass Collecting. ALLEN’S 
BOOKSTORE, 1809 Fifth Avenue, Troy, N. Y. 


SEND FOR TUTTLE’S CATALOGUE No. 90 of Books 


and Pamphlets, American Revolution, American 


Indians and other miscellaneous items. “‘For enter- 
tainment of the curious and information of the ignor- 
ant.” The Tuttle Company, || & 13 Centre Street, 


Rutland, Vt. 
A NEW CATALOGUE of Association copies of fam- 


ous novels and other rare books, including long 


lists of Stevenson and Mark Twain items, will be 


sent on request. Books bought. NORMANDIE 
BOOK CO., Morristown, N. J. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 

Autographed Letters. Bought and Sold. Monthly 
Catalog request. WANTED: Lithographs by 
Currier & Ives. Correspondence solicited. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, purchased and sold. Catalogues furnished 
RARE BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., 


on 


upon request. 


New York City. 


FAITH AND HEALTH. Solomon Cohen, $2.00. 
Inestimable. Literature free. THEISTIC PUB- 
LISHING, 1379 54th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RARE STAMPS 


WANTED: Old Stamps of all countries in large or 

small lots. Those on original letters or envelopes 
are more valuable to me, especially U. S. stamps. 
Send samples or list of what you have, stating price. 


G. A. JACKSON, 106 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
WANTED—To buy for cash, Currier and Ives Prints; 


Glass Cup Plates or Lustreware, or will exchange 
Ohio Flint Ridge Indian Relics for above items. 
HARRY B. GARBER, Quaker City, Ohio. 


CURRIER & IVES prints of ships, railroad trains or 
Ry. 


engines. State condition, size and price. 


Hurry, 6 W. 26th St, oNe ae 


ie ip Male ea 


5 
7, 
. 


eid Print Shop 4 | THE PLINPEON PRESS 


ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 
“Perfect Bookmaking in its Entirety”’ 
MEZZOTINTS 
* * 
The Finest Collection of Old Prints 
aa ae Vor Special attention given to 
PRIVATELY PRINTED VOLUMES 
* * 


Under the Personal Supervision of 


PeeGoO tl | SCHALK WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Bet. 29th & 30th Sts. 


TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
96th STREET ART SHOP EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Antique Furniture and Curios 


A. T. KOOMANOFF, Prop. Distinctive Furniture, Curly Maple, Pine, etc. 


FINE REPAIRING ‘ RARE GLASS : 
Pemeericidane Ave. =. New York American Pewter, Currier Prints 
Telephone Riverside 9134 A Very Beautiful Collection of China and Old Rugs. 


Charming Hooked Rugs, Lustre and many Rarities 
“A VERITABLE MUSEUM” 
—ANTIQUES BOUGHT— 


When in Philadelphia 


pas WhteuMeuWhatveuttinve- WithtPrices 
OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP Send for Special Price List A. 
Old Glass, China, Pewter, etc. KATHARINE WILLIS 
Furniture Rec 272 Hillside Avenue 
1026 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
ANTIQUES ART OBJECTS COLONIAL FURNITURE 


Rugs, China, Currier & Ives Prints 
BUCKINGHAM ANTIQUE SHOP 


Webster Place Antique Shop 


and Tea Room 


1] East 59th Street 


New York 
ON DANIEL WEBSTER HIGHWAY 


PLAZA 2050 At FRANKLIN, N. H. 


BOIS CISC SGISETSGISCISGISEISGTSE TSGTSCTNGTS IETS INETSCISETSCISEISCISCISCISE TSGISETNGCINCTNEISCINEISCTNISGTNG LS 


Prints 


Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 


MARINE RELICS 


—OF THE— 


Models 


MAX WILLIAMS 


538 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


TEL. PLAZA 9419 


SWISS CARVING FOR SALE 


THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND 


It is about 5 feet in height and when on its pedestal 

towers above the average man. Over 100 years old. 

This is the masterpiece of a Swiss carver and has 

not a square inch on it,. the idea being to make it 
as crooked as the devil. 


¥%¥ 
Each and every 
detail is here: 
the head, hands, 
ears, body; each 
wrin kile so. 
hands and face 


*is carved. Mus- 


cles of the neck, 
sneer on _ the 
devil’s face, the 
hair, all look 
natural. Not a 
detail has been 
slighted. The 
out stretched 
hand is for a 
card receiver. 
It should have 
a place ina mu: 
seum, or would 
be an ideal 
piece for a club. 


$1500 
x 


JOHN S. BRUNN 


1457 Chambers St., Trenton, N. J. 


FRED J’ PEE 
American and English 
ANTIQUES 


384-386 BROADWAY 
(Northern Boulevard) 


FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 


Telephone Flushing 5667. 


Correspondence invited with 


Collectors and Dealers on the Subject of 


CURRIER & IVES®PRINTSs 


I will Buy or Sell and will gladly accept all | 


information regarding prints in Collectors’ 
hands for listing in my records to be published 
in April, 1924. 


ADOLPHE RGB in. 


(Formerly with John Wells Co.) 


Announces 


The Opening of a Shop 


For the Sale of Fine 


OLD SILVER 
SHEFFIELD PEA ia 


126-1/2 East 54th Street 


Bet. Park and Lexington Ave. 


Repairing and Replating a Specialty 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR OF ANTIQUES, 
WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


WHITE FLINT STIEGEL TOILET BOTTLE 


ANDERSON GALLERIES 


{MITCHELL KENNERLEY, PRreEsIDENT} 
489 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PARTS THREE & FOUR 
THE GREAT COLLECTION 


OF THE LATE 


WM. WHITING NOLEN 


OF CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


TO BE SOLD BY ORDER OF 
MR. CHARLES AUSTIN HOBBS, Executor: MR. FRANK GAYLORD COOK, Attorney 


RARE AMERICAN 
LITHO GRAPHS 


CURRIER & IVES 


& OTHER CONTEMPORARY LITHOGRAPHERS 


THE GREATEST COLLECTION EVER OFFERED 
BY AUCTION OR PRIVATE SALE 


@ To be Sold Wednesday, Thursday, Friday evenings, 
March 5, 6, 7, at 8:15 


EIGHTEENTH & EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AMERICAN FURNITURE 


BLUE & WHITE STAFFORDSHIRE WARE 
WITH AMERICAN VIEWS, ETC., ETC. 


@ To be sold Thursday, Friday, Saturday afternoons, 
March 6, 7, 8, at 2:30 


SALES CONDUCTED BY MR. F. A. CHAPMAN AND MR. A. N. BADE 


Have you an Antique Chair, Table, Sideboard, Highboy, Lowboy, Chest of 
Drawers you want to sell or exchange? A Platter, pewter piece (marked), sil- 
ver, Currier & Ives Print, or any one of a dozen other things? 


Are you searching for something to round out your Collection? 
IF SO, LET ME-KNOW 


1 am in touch with Collectors and Antique Dealers in New York and Philadel- 
phia, visiting both cities each week, and will execute commissions at a reasona- 
ble price. Write me if I can be of assistance. 


Address JOHN R. CARTER, Care The Antiquarian. 
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Published by The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 
Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 8th Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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GLASS COLLECTING 


Useful Hints to Beginners Who Would Become Expert in Detecting True Antiques 


N glass there are no hall-marks, or guides of 
any kind, as there are in porcelain, silver, 
pewter, or Sheffield Plate, to help the collector 
in identifying pieces and periods. Knowledge 
has to be acquired gradually and very largely 
by personal experience. There are, however, 
seven recognized tests: I. The quality of the 
metal; II. The tint; III. The sound; IV. The 
weight; V. The pontil- 
mark; VI. The work- 
manship ; VI: 
The signs of usage. 
1. The quality of the 
metal, The material 
of which glass is made 
is technically called 
the “metal”; and the 
delicate finger of the 
expert can tell, by feel- 
ing the surface of the 
elass, whether it is 
Dutch, French, Ger- 
jane -Amefricafi or 
Mnelisy cand Irish. 
Some of the Contin- 
ental productions are 
to the expert rough; 
and he describes the 
English and Irish flint- 
@iass as cool,” “hard” 
and “smooth” and some 
of the finer kinds as 
iky, or velvety.” 
There is nothing mys- 


and 


glass is white. Not so to the expert. He sees 
Variots tints im the meétal;-and, to judge va 
piece of glass, he places it upon a white table- 
cloth near a decanter, or tumbler, which he 
knows is modern. If the piece he is testing shows 
darker than the tablecloth and.darker than the 
modern piece, he can be satisfied that he has 
an antique, provided it stands other tests. There 
are matiy varieties, of 
this dark tint. If pieces 
of, glass of known and 
els 
_ placed in a row chron- 


varying ag are 
oulequevive aeleleyvemat. 
ranged, | thes earliest 
piece will (haves the 
darkest) tint -andethe 
pieces will delicately 
grade down to lighter. 
heretorém a) = piece 
to be old and 
is found to be 
perfectly white, or, in 
other words, “lacking 
in tint,’ scannot ber an 
antique. The tint of 
old Waterford 
for 
blue, 
blackish, but a combi- 


said 
which 


glass, 
CXatnp lemeeis: Tat 


nor green, nor 
nation of all three, ow- 
ing to so much oxide 
of lead 


Cork glass is duller in 


in the metal. 


terious about t his tint than Waterford, 
touch: it can be — ac- Belfast glass is yellow- 
quired. ee ish, and soon. “Old 

Il. The timt. To the Courtesy Toledo Museum of Art Dutch glass has a 
uninitiated all white Dark Blue Urn with White Rims. Steigel Glass. Smeary milky tint. Col- 


ored glass should be held up to the light. The 
blue, the yellow, the purple, the pink, the ruby, 
and the mulberry all have their proper hues. 

Ill. The sound. Old English and Irish glass 
is more musical than Continental glass. The 
proper way is to flick it with the finger nail: 
it will then give out a resonant, vibrant note. 
Dutch, French and German glass give forth a 
sound like a slightly cracked bell. Dutch glass 
tinkles when flicked and the note soon dies. 
Lasting echoes are a test of very fine metal. 

IV. The weight. Because of the lead in the 
composition of the metal, old English and Irish 
glass is very heavy. Waterford is particularly 
heavy. Surprisingly heavy are the thin glasses. 
Dutch and German glass are relatively light in 
. weight. 

V. The pontil-mark. All old blown glass (and 
all old glass is blown) contains a depression, 
or a raised lump underneath the foot. This is 
the place where the glass was broken off while 
still hot from the pontil, or long iron tube. The 
pontil-mark denotes the age. The larger and 
rougher the pontil-mark, the older the piece of 
glass. iano 

VI. The workmanship. This name’ refers 
to the kind of ornamentation: engraved, cut, 
gilded, painted, or enamelled. Of course, here 
the characteristic decorations of various coun- 
tries and periods come into play. 

VII. The signs of usage. Old table glass has, 
as a rule, many small scratches underneath the 
base, where the piece came in contact with the 
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table, or whatever it stood upon. Most counter- 
feit glass shows no scratches ; and when scratches 
are imitated they are regular and all of one age. 
The scratches on an old piece, when examined 
through a magnifying glass, show many lines, 
many of which are slightly dirty and differently 
colored. These scratches are of varying ages. 

As a rule, old drinking-glasses have a very 
broad foot, or base, and the base usually has a 
larger circumference than the bowl of the glass. 
The base of old tumblers is thicker than the top. 

Drinking-glasses, such as goblets, tall ale 
glasses, small liqueur or cordial glasses and 
wine-glasses, are classified according to the 
shape, or decoration, of the stem. There are 
certain recognized types: the baluster stem; the 
plain, round stem, or “drawn stem”; the cor- 
rugated, round stem; the “air-spiral,’ or the 
air-twist stem; the cotton-white-spiral stem; 
and the cut, plain glass stem. 

There are ten shapes for the bowls: (1) The 
drawn (occurring with the plain, round stem 
and. air-spiral stem). (2) The bell (combined 
with baluster stem, necked and collared stem, 
air-spiral stem, cotton-white-spiral and with coin 
glasses and rose glasses). (3) Waisted bell 
(occurring with the corrugated, round stem and 
cut, plain glass stem). (4) Straight sided 
(occurring with every kind of stem). (5) 
Rectangular (occurring with plain, round stem 
with cotton-white-spiral stem, and air-spiral 
stem). (6) Egg-up, or ovoid shape, occurring 
with air-spiral stem, and cut, plain glass stem). 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum 


Examples of Stiegel Glass 
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(7) Ogee, a curved bowl (occurring with cotton- 
white-spiral stem and _ colored-spiral—mostly 
Bristol made—and also with plain, round stem, 
cut, plain glass stem and moulded stem). (8) 
Lipped ogee (occurring with colored spiral- 
stem, colored-white-spiral stem and moulded 
stem). (9) Double ogee (occurring with air- 
spiral and cotton-white-spiral stem); and (10) 
Waisted (occurring with air-spiral stem and 
colored-spiral stem). 

Many of the old drinking-glasses have a bead, 
or lump, at the bottom of the bowl. There are 
a number of different bases, or feet. The “‘raised 
foot,” which touches the table only with the 
outside rim of the circumference; the “domed 
foot,’ which rises towards the stem; the “high 
instep”; the “folded foot,” turned under like a 
hem ; and the “Norwich foot,” terraced in layers. 
The “square foot” is of later make: it belongs 
to the Empire Period. The so-called “Hogarth 
Glass” is short stemmed, with ‘Norwich foot” 
and drawn, or waisted, bowl, very wide at the 
mouth. It is shown in many of Hogarth’s pic- 
tures, whence its name. The “thistle glasses” 
have drawn bowls and plain stems, the bowl is 
sometimes engraved and the design gives the 
name. Thistle cordial glasses are popular. 

The baluster stem is of several kinds: the 
stouter and lumpier, the older the piece. A 


cn 


short stem and an extensive raised foot proclaim, 
as a rule, a very old glass. Some glasses, tall 
of bowl and short of stem, are covered all over 
the bowl with regular oval, or round, depressions 
that look as if a large thumb had been pressed 
all over the surface to leave marks. This decora- 
tion is called “thumb glass”; and “printies’’ is 
another name for ornamentation. A thin stem, 
a foot smaller than the rim of the bowl and no 
pontil-mark, or, at least, a very small one, show 
that the glass was made during, or just before, 
Queen Victoria’s reign. 

We sometimes hear it said that decanters did 
not come into use until 1780 and that wine was 
always brought to the table in its original bottle. 
Of course, this was true of certain precious 
vintages ; but the decanter was a Colonial posses- 
Consequently, old families who have 
Colonial cut-glass decanters may feel that they 
are genuinely old. An advertisement in a New 
York paper for 1762 mentions “flowered, scal- 
loped and plain decanters, flowered, plain and 
enamelled wine-glasses, glasses for sweetmeats, 
small enamelled shank wine glasses, jelly and 
sillybub glasses, tulip and flower glasses and 
finger bowls.” 

Turning now to the question of candlesticks, 
the best candlesticks are the Waterford, hand- 
Bristol, opal, plain or painted, 


sion. 


somely cut; 


Courtesy of The Brooklyn Museum 


Examples of English Engraved Glass 


are rare. The earliest candlesticks have baluster 
stems, domed instep, round foot and lumpy, 
pontil-mark. They are about nine inches high. 
Occasionally candlesticks are found with “air- 
spiral,’ or “cotton-white-spiral stems.” 

Old compotiers, or covered sweetmeat glasses, 
are always worth collecting: they have a distin- 
guished air. Custard glasses are also desirable, 
particularly those with handles. Custard glasses 
with square feet are of late period. 

A good test for old finger bowls is to wet 
the finger and move it along the edge of the 
bowl until it gives forth a resonant note. Some 
of the old finger bowls are very beautiful in 
color: the bottle greens, sapphire blues, mulberry 
and currant are especially desirable. The edge 
of the bowl is always rounded, never left hard 
and sharp. This finish also applies to the bowls 
of drinking-glasses. Collectors will do well to 
secure old “Jacobite” or “Stuart” glasses and 
old Dutch engraved and German enamelled and 
ruby glass. The old green Rhine glass with 
“prunts” is also interesting. 

The beginner must keep a wise lookout for 
imitations. A noted authority gives the follow- 
ing cautions: “Forged glass recently made is 
‘buffed,’ or polished, on the wheel all over the 
surface; old glass was never ‘buffed,’ and its 
polish rather resembles that of old furniture 
due to ‘elbow grease.’ The cutting of old glass 
done by hand produced and displays irregular- 
ities. Old irregularities were due to a lack of 
machine-like precision and were natural, acci- 
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dental irregularities. The modern irregularities 
are mechanical and due to haste and cheapness 
of production. 

“In faked spiral glasses the counterfeits show 
spirals which are meagre, irregular, tight, or the 
wrong color: they do not fill up the stem, or ex- 
actly swell out to fill up the knops. In the cot- 
ton white spiral there are defects resembling 
dropped threads in a piece of linen, or missed 
stitches in a piece of lace. The old spirals, air, 
cotton-white, or colored, were twisted at the time 
of and in the actual making of the whole stem. 
The making of spiral stems is a lost art, not re- 
covered even by the assiduous forgers up to the 
present. If a spiral revolves upwards from right 
to left—the right of the person looking at it— 
TeyeCtriL: 

“The cut stems are more easily imitated: with 
these a test is the absence of all trace of a pon- 
til mark. In many old cut glasses the finger feels 
a distinct depression, usually circular, which 
shows where the old pontil was cut away. In 
some forgeries, made by moulding not by blow- 
ing, the pontil mark is imitated, but so grossly 
that it ought not to deceive.” 

Another authority informs us that “The foot 
of a genuine old glass is never quite flat; there 
is always a slope, sometimes a very pronounced 
one, from the centre to the edge. The modern 
imitation, usually made abroad, often has a per- 
fectly flat foot. The edge of the bowl in a genu- 
ine old glass is always rounded. The sharp, 
hard edge is entirely modern.” 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 
White Stiegel Flint Glass Tumbler. 
Enameled in red, blue and yellow. 
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WHIELDON 


A Famous Maker of Teapots and Ornaments 


By EstHer SINGLETON 


(CAULIFLOWER is one of the most delight- 

ful varieties of Staffordshire; it was liked 
when it first 
the middle of 
the Eighteenth 
emir y it 
found great 
favor; in the 
American Colo- 
nies. Pineapple 
er tiedereerc0.1 by 
flower cof- 
fee pots” were 
advertised in 
the New York 
paper in 1765-6 
among the new 
im p ortations ; 
and some of 
Dpre!s Oh y ei y 
pieces are now 
preserved in 
our museums 
and are treas- 
tired “as heir- 
looms in many of our old American families. 

Whieldon’s productions came in great quan- 
tity to this country; but, of course, the greater 
number perished. It is only of comparatively 
late years that Whieldon has taken the large 
place he now occupies, as one of the master 
potters of England, ranking in line with Spode 
and Wedgwood. His chief work was done be- 
tween 1740 and 1780, with the agate, tortoise- 
shell, clouded and mottled and cauliflower wares. 

Whieldon pieces now bring large sums in the 
auction room and antique shops. Whieldon’s 
tea-pots are famous; and he made so many of 
them, and of so many varieties, that almost every 
collector is able to secure one or two examples. 
There are also some collectors who specialize 
in Whieldon tea and coffee-pots ; and can exhibit 
on their own shelves all the different wares and 
all the variations of spout and handle and orna- 
ment on the lid. 


appeared in pottery. 


About 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


Mottled Platter with perforated border 


Thomas Whieldon was one of the great Staf- 
fordshire potters. In the line of evolution he 
comes just before Spode and just after Thomas 
Astbury. shies 
indeed so close 
to the latter that 


Hie eis@ Harder 
draw a line be- 
tween the late 
works of Ast- 
bury: “ands “the 
early work of 
Whieldon, par- 


ticularly the fig- 
ures of men and 
Ena 


name Ms Fa 


Wie Orhan nal, 


greater one than 
tiad ofeAts t— 
bury, however, 
bec aus eseive 
itv G Peeoance cud 
the limited types 
left by Astbury, 
developed the 
range of color and originated several ideas that 
were afterwards brought to fruition by Wedg- 
wood and Spode, both of whom worked for 
him and with him. 

Whieldon was very careful about his produc- 
tions. It is said that he buried his broken pieces 
so that ne one could learn the secrets of his 
compositions. Little is known of Whieldon’s 
early life-—not even the date of his birth. A 
little before 1740 comes the first knowledge re- 
garding him; and this is a record that his pottery 
consisted of a few thatched cottages at Fenton 
Low and that he tramped from town to town 
with a pack of samples to get orders. 

His chief productions at this period were agate 
knife-handles and snuff-boxes, which he sold in 
Birmingham and Sheffield to manufacturers, 
who mounted them in metal. Nine years later 
he was prospering greatly. Among his apprentices 
were Josiah Spode and Josiah Wedgwood. 
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Agate Teapot, Cat 


He also employed Aaron Wood as a modeller. 
The fact that Whieldon engaged three men who 
afterwards became so famous proves that 
Whieldon either appreciated unusual talent, or 
that his training and influence were rare and 
lasting upon those whom he employed. Perhaps 
both should be attributed to him. 

Wedgwood, whom he took into partnership 
in 1754, jotted down in his memorabilia some 
facts that are very useful in showing the con- 
dition of the Staffordshire potteries at this time 
and the activity at the Whieldon works. He 
wrote: “This suite of experiments was begun 
at Fenton Hall in the parish of Stoke-on-Trent 
about the beginning of the year 1759 in my 
partnership with Mr. Whieldon for the improve- 
ment of and manufacture of earthenware, which 
at that time stood in great need of it; the de- 
mand for our goods decreasing daily and the 
trade being universaily complained of as being 
bad and in a declining condition. White stone- 
ware (viz. with salt glaze) was the principal 
article of our manufacture and the prices were 
now reduced so low that the potters could not 
afford to bestow much expense upon it. 

“The next article in consequence to stoneware 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum 


and Mottled Teapot. 


was an imitation of tortoise-shell; but as no 
improvement had been made in this branch for 
several years, the consumer had grown nearly 
tired of it; and though the price had been low- 
ered from time to time in order to increase the 
sale, the expedient did not answer and some- 
thing new was needed to give a little spurt to 
the business.” : 

Wedgwood goes on to say: “I had already 
made an imitation of agate, which was esteemed 
beautiful, and made a considerable improve- 
ment; but people were surfeited with wares of 
these various colors. These considerations in- 
duced me to try for some more solid improve- 
ment as well in the body as in the glazes, the 
colors and the forms of the articles of our man- 
ufacture,” 

Here again we would like to know how much 
Wedgwood owed to Whieldon and how much 
Whieldon owed to: Wedgwood. The partner- 
ship, at any rate, was dissolved in 1759. Whiel- 
don continued potting for twenty-one years, 
made a large fortune, built a fine house near 
Stoke, where he lived many years, and died at 
an advanced age in 1781. 

The pleasant and refined face that appears 


Agate, Pineapple and Cauliflower 
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Teapots. 
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in his portrait makes one feel that the words 
that he was “honored and respected” were sin- 
cerely applied by his neighbors. That he was 
upright and benevolent is also easy to credit. 
Possibly the honestly of his nature had much 
to do with the honesty of his work. Certainly 
he set a standard for technical excellence in 
the potter's: art. 

Whieldon’s works are classified as follows: 
(1) Black glazed tea, coffee and chocolate pots; 
(2) Chimney piece ornaments, images (figures) 
and toys; (3) solid agate; (4) mottled, marbled 
and tortoiseshell wares; and (5) cauliflower, 
pineapple and melon teapots. The black glazed 
ware is very rare today; the solid agate is the 
class that Wedgwood worked on so arduously; 
and the cauliflower class became the most 
popular. 

Collectors prize, perhaps most of all, the 
“perforated double teapots” and the mottled, 
octagonal and hexagonal plates. The perforated 
teapots had an outer casing elaborately perfor- 
ated which enclosed the teapot. It was an imita- 
tion of an Oriental device. The mottling on 
these teapots is very fine. The octagonal and 
hexagonal plates are large with broad and very 
decorative rims. 

The colors are a rich brown with a purplish 
quality, which Frank Freeth defines cleverly as 
“throbbing” and, moreover, there are small veins 
and blobs of green, cobalt and corn color. No 
London museum possesses a specimen, but we 
have one in the Metropolitan, which is shown 
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herewith. It is similar to the famous ‘King of 
Prussia” plate, which dates from 1757 and has 
legends in the compartments on the rim reading: 
“Success to the King of Prussia and his Forces.” 
Some of this class of ware is also mottled with 
deep grey. Many potters tried to imitate Whiel- 
don’s mottled and tortoiseshell, but none of the 
imitations compare with Whieldon’s productions. 
Connoisseurs admire particularly his use of 
green and the tiny splashes of cobalt, sparingly, 
but effectively, distributed. The process has 
been explained thus. Instead of marking the 
veining on the surface by squeezing different 
colored clays on the body, he placed thin layers 
of colored clays—one on top of the other—on 
the body; and when they had adhered he cut 
the whole mass into slices, which he worked 
into the shape he desired. Afterwards he ap- 
plied a rich and variously colored lead glaze. 
The agate ware was kept almost entirely for 
table articles and ornamental cats, one of which 
appears here. The tortoiseshell and clouded 
wares had a cream-colored earthenware base 
splashed and mottled with mineral oxides. 
Manganese produced the rich and much ad- 
mired purplish brown; oxide of iron, the yellow ; 
and oxide of copper and cobalt, the green and 
blue. Whieldon was fond also of a yellowish 
glaze and a rustic, or “crabstock,” handle. On 
the surface of the clouded ware he frequently 
applied a decoration. He also used Chinese 
subjects and sometimes landscapes. His figures 
(Continued on Page 10, Column 2) 


Cauliflower Ware--Jug, Tea Canister and Teapot. 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum 


Cream colored body with 


brilliant green glaze. 
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ANGLING PRINT 


Painted by Philip Reinagle. Engraved by I. Hassell and W. Nicholls. Courtesy of Max Williams. 
: 5s 5 : is 
The Dorsetshire Fishermen and Their Catch 


they would sleep in linen sheets 


HIS very rare print was painted by Philip 

Reinagle, R.A. (1749-1833), a painter of ani- 
mals and landscapes, engraved by I. Hassell and 
W. Nicholls and printed in London, May 2, 1814, 
by I. Hassell and T. Richards in the Strand. 
It is dedicated to Claude Scott, Esq., of “Sans 
Souci,” Dorsetshire. The scene is probably on 
the Char, famous for trout and other fish, and 
described by Dean Alford as “a small irregular 
alder-fringed, playful river, full of strange fish, 
such as inland streams yield not—dabs and 
flounders and the like.” 

The place reminds us of those banks that 
Izaak Walton loved; and we can imagine that 
these fishermen would, like that prince of an- 
glers, eat their lunch and quaff their foaming 
ale under a hedgerow and walk through mead- 
ows bright with “lady smocks” and “culver keys” 
to the nearest inn, where, after an evening spent 
in pleasant talk about the pleasures of angling, 


“smelling 


of lavender’ and arise refreshed for another 


day’s sport. 
‘on 


WHIELDON 


(Continued from Page 9) 
appear in agate and mottled cream ware; and, 
as we have already mentioned, his cats are in 
agate. 

The cauliflower tea pots are beautifully 
modelled and the leaves are finely combined 
with the cauliflower, the rich and peculiar tone 
of green contrasting with the creamy tone of 
the vegetable. The cauliflower ware has been 
much imitated. Buyers today should be very 
careful to examine the color of the green glaze 
in a strong light. The imitations betray a bluish 
tinge in the green. 

Whieldon had no mark for his pottery. 
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THE COURT CUPBOARD 


The Sideboard of Tudor, Jacobean and Early American Colonial Days. 


THE cupboard is literally 


what its name implies,— 
a board on which cups are 
displayed. It seems to have 
had a wide variety of range 
from exhibiting the glittering 
gold and silver and gemmed 
standing-cups in a king’s pal- 
ace to the humble larder to 
which Mother Hubbard went 
to find a bone for her vari- 
ously accomplished dog. 
The old inventories list 
many names for this piece of 


furniture: cupborde, great 
cupboard, table and cupboard, 
cupboard, court cupboard, 
livery cupboard, side cup- 
board, sideboard cupboard, 
half-headed cupboard, double- 
headed cupboard, standing 
cupboards, buffet, dressoir, 
dresser, crédence and cre- 
dence. 


Although the sideboard as 
we understand it today is a 
comparatively modern piece 
of furniture which developed 
under Heppelwhite into the 
type which we associate with 
the name, an article that served 
the same purpose was always 
to be found in the dining-hall, 
or whatever room in which meals were served. 
From the simple serving-table, or board on 
trestles covered neatly with a cloth, the first 
step was the crédence, which consisted of one 
shelf, or two shelves, enclosed with doors and 
standing on a frame. In fact, the crédence re- 
sembled the later cabinet on stand. The next 
step was to fit the frame with the shelves and 
enclose them with doors, making, consequently, 
a double cabinet that corresponds to the old 


Court Cupboard. Oak with applied egg ornaments in black 
Early Seventeenth Century 


French armoire. In this development it is easy 
to see our modern buffet and also the piece of 
furniture that is familiar to every one as the 
kitchen dresser. 

Sometimes the shelves of the top were left 
unenclosed, as they are still today in many a 
large buffet. As a rule they are visible behind 
glass doors in the kitchen dresser. The homely 
dresser is the descendant of the distinguished 
dressoir, although it has fallen, like many a 
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descendant of a noble family, into a lower estate. 

The dressoir, called the court-cupboard in 
England, was the most important piece of furni- 
ture in the ancient baronial hall and_ princely 
palace. The dressoir rose in receding shelves, 
the number of which was regulated according 
to strict etiquette. Indeed, there were sump- 
tuary laws regarding it. Ordinary persons were 
allowed only two shelves; the nobility three ; and 
princes, princesses, kings and queens five and 
more. At a banquet it stood forth conspicu- 
ously. 


For instance, when Cardinal Wolsey enter- 
tained the French Ambassadors at Hampton 
Court Palace there was “a cupboard six shelves 
high full of gilt-plate, very sumptuous and of 
the newest fashions; and upon the nethermost 
shelf garnished all with plate of gold were two 
great candlesticks of silver and 
ously wrought.” 

When Henry VIII. entertained these same 
guests at Greenwich there was “a cupborde 
seven stages high and thirteen feet long, set 
with standing-cups, bowls, flagons and great 
bottles all of gold, some garnished with one 
stone and some with other stones and pearls.” 

Queen Elizabeth’s state cupboard was twelve 
stages adorned with a rich array of gold and 
silver vessels. The old rule went: “The dressers 
of countesses should have three shelves, on which 
should be ranged dishes, pots, flagons and large 
drinking-cups, while on the broadest part of the 
dresser there should be two large wax candles 
to be lit when any one is in the room.” 


gilt most curi- 


The livery-cupboard was different. The name 
came from the French word livrer, to deliver, 
and, therefore, from it viands were delivered, 
or served. By its side the head butler stood in 
ceremonious attitude. As time wore on, the 
court-cupboard and_ livery-cupboard became 
more or less confused, because in many homes 
one cupboard did the work of both. This was 
of course, the case in the American colonies. 

The early English settlers no doubt brought 
many carved Tudor court cupboards to this 
country, for in many an early inventory we 
come across the description “old cubbert,” or 
“cubord,’ or “cort-cupboard,” “sideboard-cup- 
board” and so on, so that we can safely infer 
that early types were far from uncommon in 
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this country. For example, Captain Thomas 
Berry in 1697 had a cupboard described as “old 
fashioned.” 

The frequent mention of cupboard cloths in 
old American inventories shows that the colonists 
were familiar with the proper way to adorn 
their furniture. John Barrell, who died in 1658, 
had in his parlor “a court-cupboard and cloth 
and small cushion worth nearly six pounds 
($25.00), quite a large sum in those days, and 
“earthenware, glasses, etc., upon the cubbard 
head,” as the top slab was frequently called. 


Cupboard cloths which were placed on the 
cupboard were numerous in the Colonies. The 
cupboard cloths were of damask, diaper, or em- 
broidered linen, for Anne Hibbins of Boston 
(1656), had a “wrought Holland cupboard 
cloth.” The same lady had also “a wrought 
cupboard cloth, green say (serge) ; a green cup- 
board cloth with silk fringe”; and many similar 
“carpets” and cupboard cloths. 

Sometimes the cupboard was garnished with 
a “carpet,” or scarf, that matched the window 
curtains of the room. Abiell Everell (1661) 
had, for example, “a cupboard and sideboard” 
and “a cupboard cloth suited to ye hangings and 
eight shillings worth of Leghorn earthenware.” 
The latter was, of course, Italian maiolica,— 
very highly valued today! 

We also find the name livery-cupboard fre- 
quently in the inventories of all the Colonies. 
Although many of the oldest cupboards were 
imported, they gradually went the way of all 
old furniture during the centuries in which 
“antiques” were not valued, and old pieces that 
were out of style were allowed to fall to pieces 
gradually, or the wood was put to various uses. 


Many cupboards were also made of oak and 
walnut by the American joiners, and also carved 
or incised. It was not beyond the capacity of 
even a simple craftsman, for instance, to make 
the piece that appears herewith. The date of 
this piece is about 1640. It is too early for 
handles and the keyholes are roughly cut. 

There is a sort of reminiscence of the Tudor 
rose on the panels, which combines strangely 
with the Romanesque arches and twisted Italian 
columns. The top stage consists of three panelled 
doors and above them the “cupboard head,” on 
which silver, pewter or earthenware (very deco- 


Warch, 1924 


rative and brightly colored 
with big flowers at this pe- 
riod) were placed, with, of 
course, the cloth, or scarf, of 
the same width as the slab 
descending about a third be- 
low each end of the slab. 
Towards the end of the 
Jacobean period there was a 
decided change in style. Fur- 
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niture became much lighter in 
appearance. The huge tables 
gave way to the “gate-legged” 
variety; the square carved 
oak chairs to the chairs with 
tall backs with cane panels 
and turned supports and cane 
seats; and the carved cup- 
bords and chests were given 
a new decoration. 

Oak was still the cabinet- 
maker’s wood; but it was now 
thought attractive to decorate 
it with black ornaments, such 
as knobs, mouldings, eggs, 
lozenges, the spindle, pillars, 
columns and posts. This idea 
was introduced into England © 
from the Low Countries and was not long in 
coming across the Atlantic. In some instances 
the applied ornaments were made of ebony, but 
in most cases they were of some cheap white 
wood stained black. 

The court cupboard shown here on page 9 is 
in the new style, and dates from the middle of 
the 17th Century. The half-hexagon upper 
part was not new; it was a favorite form in 
Tudor times when the posts at the side were 
carved like great bulbous acorns. The’ more 
delicate urn-shaped pillars that appeared later 
added a greater effect of lightness. 

It is quite interesting to find that drawers 
have taken the place of doors. This type of 
furniture lingered long in our Colonies, particu- 
larly in New England; and, fortunately, many 
examples are extant in old homes and museums 
to show later generations what kind of furniture 
our forefathers actually possessed in the days 
when the Stuarts were ruling England. 

The Jacobean Period covers almost a cen- 


Court Cupboard (American) about 1650 


tury (1603-1609), taking its name from the 
first Stuart King, James I., who succeeded 
Queen Elizabeth. In its earlier phases furni- 
ture and interior decoration were strongly 
Tudor in spirit, but the intimate connection 
with the Low Countries introduced many 
Flemish and Dutch characteristics. “The new- 
est decorations—already spoken of—were in 
the form-of the spindle ornament, eggs and 
lozenges. These ornaments dropped all over 
a piece of furniture gave it a sort of jewelled 
appearance. These were favorite ornaments 
for the court cupboard, as seen on page 9, and 
in the example in the frontispiece of a Jacob- 
ean Hall, reproduced by courtesy of Charles 
of London. During this period the hall was 
the most important room in the house. Panels 
popular in Elizabethan times were continued, 
but the plaster ceiling, in imitation of the old 
Tudor carved fretwork, was new. The room 
was usually hung with tapestry, made warm 
by an open fire below the chimney piece. 
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THE INDIA SHAWL 


A Romantic and Interesting Product of Antiquity 


By EsTHER SINGLETON 


OU, who are 
the fortun- 
ate possessor of 
an India shawl, 
do you realize to 
the full extent 
the beauty of 
your treasured 
heirloom and 
the 
conditions under 
which it came 
into existence? 
Lucky are those 


romantic 


who own an 
old - fashioned 
Cashmire shawl, 
whether it had 
its origin in 
Cashmire, or 
Amritsar, La- 
hore, Nurpur, 
or some other 
BPRS Thal AdeKs 
Punjab. 

There are dif- 
ferences in the workmanship in various localities 
known to the Indian expert; but people in the 
Western hemisphere usually make little or no 
distinctions and refer to all as ‘““Cashmire shawls.” 

Very little has been gathered and codified 
about this exquisite product of antiquity, so little 
indeed that you sometimes hear people refer to 
the ‘‘camel’s hair shawl,” which is wrong. 

In all cases the materials were the same. To 
begin with, the marvelously fine wool called 
pushum was an undercoating of peculiar delicacy 
that grows on the common domestic goat of 
Ladakh, known as the “shawl-goat’” which only 
thrives in the elevated region of the Himalayas 
and which was shorn but once a year. This wool 
was packed in bundles and tied on the backs of 
sheep that picked their dangerous way through 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 


Scarlet Centre and Border of Colored Squares 


the zig-zag pass- 
es of the high 
mountains into 
the valley—that 
famous Vale of 
Cashmire, sung 
of by poets as 
the home of the 
rose, the night- 
ingale and the 
lotus, as well as 
that of an an- 
cient race, 

Sometimes a 
flock would con- 
tain as many as 
six thousand 
sheep, each with 
its little package 
of “shawl wool” 
taking a south- 
er journey 
down the preci- 
pitous rocks. 
The raw “shawl 
wool” was im- 
mediately separated from the common hair, 
thoroughly cleaned, and all the bits of hair were 
carefully picked out. 

This was tedious but important, for the 
manufactured cloth varied in value with the 
amount of care expended on the preparation of 
the material. The wool thus cleaned was spun 
into yarn on the common churka, or native spin- 


ning-wheel by an Indian woman, who usually 
worked from dawn to midnight, sometimes by _ 
moonlight as her poverty forbade the use of a 
cheap lamp. Occasionally a group of women 
would be seen spinning together, and with them, 
young girls learning the art. 

Next the yarn was sold for a small sum to 
a buyer, who passed through the district at 
stated times, ringing his bell to inform the spin- 
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ners of his arrival. The buyer then carried the 
yarn, which was white, to the dyer. The work 
of the dyer was of great importance. The dyer 
was skilled. For generations his family had 
been dyers and so his occupation was hereditary 
and he was proud of it. 

The dyer prepared the yarn by steeping it in 
clear, cold water; and he examined the wool 
with interest, because the finer and whiter the 
fibre of the wool the more capable it would be 
of receiving a brilliant dye—and brilliancy was 
the dyer’s aim. The dyer had sixty-four tints. 
Fach one had a separate name; such as Gulanar, 
| pomegranate flower, for the red dye, and so on. 
This red was acquired from cochineal and log- 
wood; the blues and greens from indigo, or 
coloring matter derived from boiling European 
broadcloth; and the many shades of yellow and 
orange were drawn from carthamus and saffron 
that grew in the neighborhood. 


After the yarn was dyed it was tied into little 
bundles and carried to the weaver. 
ing was done by men. In 1875 a traveller wrote: 
“T went to inspect one of the largest manufac- 
tories in Cashmire. The proprietor, a Moham- 
medan, employs three hundred hands. His house 
is a handsome three-storied building, well aired 
and lighted, and the workers are seated at their 
looms like clerks at their desks. 


The weav- 


“T expected to see whole shawls on the looms; 
but to my surprise, I found that the fine shawls 
are made in bits, from an inch to a foot square. 
These are cut out and given to tailors who sew 
them together. In fact this manufacture is like 
that of the finest laces, in which every flower 
and leaf may be made by a different person and 
then given to another to be stitched together. 

“One shawl I purchased has 1,024 pieces in the 
border alone; the centre has probably 500 more; 
and, before being sewn together, the precious 
garment looked like a bundle of dirty rags. 
Each loom had from one to three persons seated 
at it and a boy (seemingly about ten years of 
age), read to the workers at the looms from a 
strip of paper in his hand. 

“He called out ‘two red,’ ‘two orange,’ ‘five 
magenta’ and so on, according to his paper. As 
he spoke the worker, who had a tray in his hand 
filled with bobbins of every required color, fol- 
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lowed the directions by working in the stated 
number of threads. The patterns are worked 
up to each other and then cut out. But what 
exquisite skill, what patience it required to put 
all these into proper order! What a puzzle it 
would be to ordinary workers! 

“As the pattern is finished at the looms, it is 
rolled up horizontally with the pattern side un- 
derneath as the threads have to be cut on the 
upper side. I was informed that it takes one 
man three years to complete a full-sized shawl, 
so that the cost after all is not so remarkable.” 

After all these tiny pieces had been sewn 
together the shawl was taken’ to a cool stream, 
beaten upon the stones on the bank and washed 
thoroughly in the stream. Next it was dried 
on stretchers; the Government stamp was af- 
fixed; and it was given again to the tailor, who 
handed it over to the merchant. 

The shawl merchants, like all other Eastern 
merchants, discussed the merits of the shawl 
and its price over tea and gradually lowered a 
large sum until both parties were satisfied. 

And there is your India shawl! 

Of its beauties we have not yet spoken. They 
are many. They are unique. There are two 
great classes of shawls: the woven shawl, and 
the worked shawl. Shawls of the first named 
class were woven into separate pieces and sewn 
together with such precision and skill that the 
sewing is imperceptible. These are the more 
highly prized of the two. In worked shawls 
the pattern is embroidered (or worked) with 
the needle upon a piece of plain shawl-cloth 
(pushumeca). 

The natives distinguish the ornamentation of 
the shawls by different names. The hashia, or 
border, runs the entire length of the shawl and 
according as it is single, double, or triple, gives 
its particular denomination to the shawl. The 
word pala means the whole of the embroidery 
at the two ends, or, as they are technically called, 
the “heads of the shawl.” The zanzir, or chain, 
runs above and below the principal mass of the 
embroidery. 

The dhour is the running ornament on the 
inside of the border and chain that encloses the 
entire field of the shawl. The kunjbutha is a 
corner ornament of clustering flowers. The 
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mattan is the decorated part of the field or 
ground, and the butha (the generic term for 
flowers) is specifically applied to the cone-orna- 
ment, which forms the most prominent feature 
of the embroidery. 


Sometimes there is only one line of these 


cones, sometimes there is a 
double row of cones, and 


sometimes five rows, and even 


more, of this ancient orna- 
ment,—so ancient that it goes 
back to the days of the As- 
syrian Monarchy. 

Each butha, or cone, con- 
sists of three parts: the paz, 
or foot; the shikam, or body; 
and the sir, or head. ‘The 
head may be erect or curved. 
The network separating the 
different cones is called thal. 
The borders (always on a 
warp of silk) made 
separately from the shawls, 
and indeed frequently in an- 
other town. They were sewn 
to the loom-woven shawl, and 
contribute’ no/-ittle: to’ the 
proper set of the shawl, as well as being a great 
addition to its beauty. They are made of small 
squares, colored white, blue, orange or pink and 
embroidered by hand with variously colored 
silks. A slight fringe also adds to the effect. 


One of the favorite patterns for the sewn 
shawl is the Char bagh ke namuna, or “the pat- 
tern of the four gardens,” where each quarter 
of the shawl is of a differently colored cloth and 
the effect is that of four beds of flowers bloom- 
ing in a garden. 

The India shawl is, like the pearl, an article 
of dress that is never out of favor with persons 
of taste, although it may be temporarily out of 
the prevailing fashion of the moment. It was 
loved and admired in ancient Babylon and Per- 
sia and beloved by Akbar, the great Mogul Em- 
peror (1556-1605), who stimulated the manu- 
factures and instituted the custom of wearing 
two shawls, one beneath the other, with great 
When Nadir Shah, the 
Persian, conquered India in 1739, he sent pres- 


were 


effect and elegance. 
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ents of Cashmire shawls to the Sultan at Con- 
stantinople. 

The Empress Josephine owned a large collec- 
tion of Cashmire shawls, and the scarlet centered 
shawl worn over a thin India muslin dress was 
for a number of years most fashionable. 


India Shawl with Cobra Pattern 


One of the most remarkable India shawls 
known was given to King Edward when he was 
Prince of Wales. Through embroidery it gave 
a view of the city of Srinagar, capital of Cash- 
mire. The streets, houses, gardens and tem- 
ples with the people walking about among them 
and boats on the deep blue river are reproduced 
with photographic accuracy and artistic beauty. 
Another shawl in the Royal Collection, a mass 
of delicate embroidery, shows the conventional 
Persian and Cashmire wilderness of flowers with 
birds of the loveliest plumage singing amid the 
blossoms, fantastic animals and groups of men. 

Until the “eighties” we may say that an India 
shawl was considered obligatory for a lady in 
a certain station of life, and it was a necessary 
article in every wedding trousseau. So impor- 
tant were Cashmire shawls in French dress un- 
til the Franco-Prussian War, that special agents 
lived in Srinagar to superintend the purchase 
and export of them to Paris. In some instances 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW 
GALLERIES 
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Courtesy of Howard Young Galleries 


View of Doge’s Palace and Piazza of St. Mark’s, from the Grand Canal 
Antonio Canaletto (1697-1768) 


Antonio Canal, better known as Canaletto, 
a native of Venice, was a pupil of his father, 
Bernardo Canal, a decorator and scene-painter. 
He followed in his father’s footsteps until 1719, 
when he went to Rome to study. Returning to 
Venice he devoted his life to painting his beloved 


city. In 1746 he visited England and painted 
many views of London and also Eton College, 
the same year that Gray wrote his famous Ode. 

All the great galleries of Europe and the 
United States, as well as private collections, own 
Canalettos. Most of the figures in his pictures 
were painted by Tiepolo. Canaletto’s works are 
famed for their accuracy, perspective, color and 
fine effect. His Views of the Grand Canal are 
classics. The one represented here shows in 
great mellowness of tone the most fascinating 
and historic spot in all Venice. The Doge’s 


Palace occupies the center of the picture with 
the Rialto, the handsomest bridge in Venice on 
the left, spanning the water with a single arch 
of an elegant and a bold curve. Beyond it lie 
the old Fondaco dei Tedeschi, the Fish Market 
and other old buildings. Next comes the Piazza 
of St. Mark with the two famous columns: one 
bearing the statue of St. Theodora; the other, 
the Lion of St. Mark. Then comes a corner of 
St. Mark itself (which faces the Piazza) and 
beyond the old Campanile pierces the sky. Ac- 
cording to the time of day the- Piazza di San 
Marco is the business center, exchange place, 
scene of church festivals, setting for carnivals, 
gondola station, promenade, lounging place and 
shopping district. The Doge’s Palace is the 
most beautiful piece of architecture in Venice, 
and consequently artists have always loved to 
paint it. 
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STIEGEL GLASS 


A Colonial American Product on English, German and Swiss Models 


By Francis LorInG PYNE 


HOSE who collect Stiegel glass look for 
blue and amethyst pieces and white glass 
enamelled in red, blue and yellow, the latter 
suggesting Czechoslovak decoration, even to the 
wierd bird that usually has a conspicuous place. 
“The two principal characteristics,’ says 
Edwin Atlee Barber, “were the beauty and 
variety of colorings and the embossed patterns 
produced from moulds. 
In these respects the in- 
fluence of the English 
factories 1s apparent, as 
the forms and tints were 
largely copied from the 
product of the Bristol 
factories in England, ex- 
pert workmen having 
been brought from that 
important and __ long- 
established centre. 

“German glass-blowers 
and decorators were also 
employed who brought 
with them the art tradi- 
tions and methods of the 
Rhine. Thus we find two 
distinct schools of glass- 
making reflected in the 
output of the Manheim 
factory—the English in 
the colored and patterned 
ware and the German and 
Swiss in the enamel, 
painted and etched styles which later are abun- 
dantly illustrated in drinking-mugs, tumblers and 
four-sided liquor-glasses.” 

There seems to be a popular impression that the 
Stiegel Works was the first Flint Glass Manufac- 
tory in America. But the Wistarberg Flint Glass 
Works had been in operation nearly twenty-five 
years when Stiegel established his glass-houses at 
Elizabeth Furnace and Manheim—not so very 
far away from Wistar’s New Jersey plant. 


Amethyst Flint Glass Toilet Bottle with rare 
hexagonal design. 


Just two years before the death of Caspar 
Wistar, Heinrich Wilhelm Stiegel, “Baron 
Stiegel,” arrived in Philadelphia on the ship 
Nancy from Cowes. He was a native of Cologne, 
born May 13, 1729, of noble family. At the age 
of twenty-one he decided to come to the New 
World and landed with the goodly sum of forty 
thousand pounds, worth a great deal more in 
Colonial times than to- 
day. A Baron in Eur- 
ope, an ironmaster and 
a glass manufacturer in 
America—such is the 
brief description of this 
man whose name _ is 
chiefly associated with 
a special kind of glass- 
ware much prized by 
collectors. 

After traveling for two 
years Stiegel settled in 
Philadelphia, where he 
married Elizabeth Hu- 
ber, daughter of an 
ironmaster, who owned 
a large furnace in Lan- 
caster County. In 1757 
Stiegel purchased this 
furnace, demolished it 
and built a new one, 
which he named Eliza- 
bethFurnace for his wife. 
The Baron’s first enter- 
prise was the manufacture of a kind of stove 
that seems to have been an improvement of 
Benjamin Franklin’s model with open hearth. 

This stove sold well and by 1760, Elizabeth 
Furnace had become very prosperous. In this 
year the Baron bought a half interest in a forge 
on Tulpehocken Creek, and the scenery delighted 
him so much that he named it Charming Forge. 
The work of these two forges developed greatly 
and soon included a great variety of articles 


Courtesy of Renwick C. Hurry 
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necessary for the sugar planters in the West 
Indies in addition to utensils and implements 
for Colonial households and estates. Bar-iron, 
too, was sold at high prices. Stiegel grew richer 
and richer. Experiments in glass making at 
Elizabeth Furnace culminated in the establish- 
ment of a glass house there. 

In 1762 Stiegel purchased the entire interest 
of a large tract of land (729 acres) in Lancaster 
County. Here on the banks of the Chique- 
Salunga Creek he, being a skilful surveyor, laid 
out a town, which he named for Mannheim in 
Germany. ‘The district was peopled by Swiss 
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Nov. 11, 1764, and bottles were the first pro- 
duction. The names of the first glass-blowers 
were: Christian Nassel, Christian Gratinger, 
Conrad Waltz, Jacob Halder and Martin Grenier. 
In 1766 “quart, pint and half gallon tumblers’’ 
and “Elector glasses” were made. 

Stiegel started his glass business at an oppor- 
tune time. In 1765 the Stamp Act was passed 
and glass was one of the taxed commodities. 
Consequently the Colonials were glad to en- 
courage the native glass industries and again 
Stiegel’s wares were in demand. 

In 1772 the Manheim glass-house was given 


Courtesy of David B. Missemer of Manheim, Pa. 


Original Office of Baron Stiegel in Manheim, built in 1765. 


and Germans who had gradually bought out the . 


land holdings of the English and Scotch-Irish 
and who were willing to fall in with the new 
leader’s ideas and to accord to him a kind of 
fuedal loyalty. 

Glass-blowing was begun in earnest in 1763 
and, as was the case at Wistarberg, the first 
output was chiefly window glass and_ bottles. 
In 1763 Stiegel made a trip to London and on 
his return imported skilled workmen from Eng- 
land and Germany and began to build his home 
in Manheim, the splendor of which is still talked 
of there. 

The Manheim glass house was begun and 
completed in 1764. The works were opened 


a new name,-—“The American Flint Glass Man- 
ufactory,” although “white and blue flint” had 
been advertised as manufactured at Manheim 
Glass Works in Lancaster County. 

The chief market was Philadelphia but in 
1773 we find Stiegel renting a store in New 
York on Broad Street near the Exchange and 
opposite the famous Waldron home. His ad- 
vertisement mentions: “quart, pint and half pint 
decanters; pint crafts; double flint, half pint and 
gill tumblers; syllabub and jelly glasses; three- 
feeted salts and creams; wine and water glasses ; 
vinegar and mustard crewets; phials and other 
bottles for chemists and apothecaries.” 

The next year “The American Flint Glass 


; ; Courtesy of Renwick C. Hurry 
White Flint Mug, enamelled in red, blue and yellow. 
Stiegel. 


Store” was removed to the store of James and 
Arthur Jarvis between Burling and Beekman’s 
Slips in the Fly and among the articles were 
“wide mouthed bottles for sweetmeats and ink 


and pocket bottles.” 

He began his Manheim residence, also called 
the “Mansion”, in 1763 and finished it in 1765. 
It was situated on the northeast corner of North 
Prussian and East High Streets, the house being 
forty feet square, two stories, with a dormer 
window attic, all of red brick imported from 
England and transported from Philadelphia by 
his own teams. 

The second floor was fitted up as a chapel 
with arched ceilings. It contained a pulpit, from 
which the Baron himself often preached to his 
workmen and surrounding community the doc- 
trines of the Lutheran faith, to which frequent 
worshippers also came on foot from ten to fif- 
teen miles. The first floor was divided into two 
large rooms elaborately finished and furnished 
with carved woodwork and doors, mantels and 
tiles and the large parlor with tapestry repre- 
senting falconry and other hunting scenes. 

Back of the main building were the kitchens 
and rooms for the attendants. On the roof, 
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between the large chimneys at each end, was 
the famous balcony from which on festive occa- 
sions his finely educated band, brought from 
Europe, and also chosen from his workmen, 
entertained the Baron and his many favored 
guests with choicest strains of music. 

For many years much of the finest china and 
tiles, illustrating Scripture texts and scenes, re- 
mained in the house, the possession of Mr. 
Arndt; also the tapestry, much of which is now 
in the careful keeping of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society in Philadelphia. Since then the 
fine mansion has been changed for business, a 
third story added, but much of the original walls 
remain, while much of the Stiegel furniture, 
china, tiles and glassware can be seen in the pri- 
vate museums and residences of Manheim. 
About the same time the Baron erected of the 
same imported brick an executive building or an 
office, one story with attic dormer windows, on 
the northwest corner of Charlotte and West 
High Streets, which appear on page 19. 

“After his Manheim mansion was finished, 
Stiegel and his family divided their time between 
Elizabeth and Manheim. He _ entertained 
friends from city and country, and banqueted 
them in almost regal style at one or the other 
of these two homes. In 1769 he built a tower- 
like castle on a high hill near Elizabeth Fur- 
nace, which is to this day pointed out as the 


Thurm Berg or Stick Berg, Tower Hill, or Can- 
non Hill. The castle contained large banquet 
rooms and on the top was stationed a cannon, 
fired in salute on festive occasions, or to honor 
some distinguished guest, and also—a joyous sig- 
nal to all—on pay day. When the Baron travelled 
from one of his homes to another, either on 
business or pleasure, it was his custom to ride in 
his coach drawn by four fine horses, of which he 
was a great fancier. He travelled with his out- 
riders and a pack of his favorite hounds running 
ahead. His entrance into Manheim was always 
announced by the firing of a cannon and his ar- 
rival was greeted with great joy. The band from 
the roof balcony of his Mansion welcomed him 
with music and everybody was supposed to have 
a brief holiday. He treated his men with marked 
consideration and kindness and they honored 
him.” 

In 1773, financial trouble having overtaken 
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the works, the Baron tried to recuperate by a 
lottery. An advertisement in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette on March 17 of that year reads as fol- 
lows: “The proprietor of the American Flint 
Glass Manufactory at Manheim, Lancaster 
County, with the advice of many gentlemen of 
Philadelphia, has offered a scheme of lottery to 
the patronage of the public to enable him to 
carry on a manufactory of public advantage and 
to raise.a sum of money for that and other bene- 
ficent.putposes in the scheme mentioned.” 

The next.thing we hear is a complete collapse 
and Stiegel in prison from which he was liber- 
ated by special act of the Pennsylvania Assem- 
bly one December 24, 1774. After his release, 
friends advanced money to enable the Baron to 
start his furnace again at Elizabeth Forge, and 
large orders came from the Government for the 
Continental Army. His furnaces were worked 
to their utmost capacity and were visited in 1777 
by General Washington, who was told by Stiegel 
that if he had more labor he could produce a 
greater quantity of munitions. Washington ar- 
ranged, therefore, to send him a large body of 
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Flessian prisoners and the output was greatly in- 
creased. 

Baron Stiegel died at Charming Forge, Janu- 
ary 10, 1785. 

No account of Baron Stiegel, however short, 
is complete without mention of his interest in 
the spiritual welfare of the people to whom he 
was a kind of patriarch. In 1770 he gave a 
lot to the community and built upon it Zion Lu- 
theran Church, followed by a deed which reads 
that the German Lutheran Congregation should 
have the property for the consideration of a 
yearly payment of five shillings and one red rose 
to Henry William Stiegel, his heirs and assigns, 
in the month of June, forever. The rose pay- 
ment was made in 1773, but in 1775 the Baron 
was imprisoned for debt and after that date the 
matter was forgotten. In 1891, when someone 
was looking over the records of the church, the 
old deed was found and the red rose was paid 
to a descendant of Baron Stiegel. Since. that 
date the payment has been made on the second 
Sunday of June and attracts a large gathering 
of people. 


Hike SEVER S THAT SERVICE 


Nothing in the way of household accessories 
presents a more attractive appearance than the 
large Silver Salver with its tea-kettle and stand, 
teapot, cream-jug, sugar-bowl, sugar-tongs, 
and dish for sliced lemon with its attendant 
little serving fork. Yet the silver tea equipage 
did not come into use until the beginning of 
ieee eignteenta Century. The first silver 
tea-pot known is owned by the East India Com- 
pany of London and bears the hall-marks of 
1670. ‘The earliest tea-pots are hard to distin- 
guish from the contemporary coffee-pots because 
they both have the same tall, lantern-like shape. 
Soon, however, the English silversmiths began 
to imitate the contemporary tea-pots of porce- 
lain and in 1685 the globular, melon-shaped tea- 
pot, frequently fluted or gadrooned (reverse of 
fluting), with the “duck-neck” spout came into 
fashion. Succeeding to the Queen Anne models 
the various round and octagonal bodies swell- 
ing out towards the base of the early Georgian 
days were made; and then came the many va- 


rieties of the Louis XV. period, with ornate 
decoration in the rococo and Chinese taste as 
interpreted by the English silversmiths. This 
style was followed by the slender lines and grace- 
ful ovals of the Louis XVI. period, made pop- 
ular by the Adam brothers in both furniture 
and silverware. Toward the end of the Eight- 


-eenth Century the tea-urn made its entry and 


banished for a while the tea-kettle and stand. 


THE DRAGEOIR 

One of the prized forms of glass in every 
collection is the tall “Sweetmeat Glass” with 
cover, called also compotier. Its shape resem- 
bles a covered chalice, and the old ceremonial 
standing-cup of silver or gold, known in Me- 
diaeval times as the hanap. It is nothing more 
or less than the drageoir, of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury, which took its name from the fact that 
it usually held sugar-plums known as dragées, 
alhough it was also filled with conserves, sugared 
rose-leaves (sucré rosat) and other candies. 
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THE COLONIAL KITCHEN 


Household and Cooking Utensils of Bygone Days 


MBE:-. MILES Will Bais 

of Baltimore, Maryland, 
has been busy for a number 
of years collecting kitchen 
and other household articles 
to furnish in proper style a 
Colonial kitchen in the base- 
ment of the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. This kitchen 
was opened to the public in 
December and has proved al- 
ready one of the most attrac- 
tive of the permanent exhibits. 
It is not a typical Southern 
kitchen, for that would be im- 
possible to reproduce; the 
kitchen on the Southern plan- 
tation stood apart from the 
great house and contained no 
features of a living-room. 
It was a place where 
the colored cooks and little scullions prepared 
the meals for the family, and large enough for 
the slaves to assemble in the evening and engage 
in spinning, weaving, carding, churning, corn- 
husking, candle-making, cobbling shoes, plaiting 
straw hats and many other activities. 

Mrs. Miles White’s is a Museum Kitchen, a 
sort of composite of Colonial life in both Northern 
and Southern Colonies and containing relics of 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 

Beginning with the fireplace, there is a fire- 
back that came from the Stiegel works, signed 
“H. W. Stiegel Elizabeth Furnace, 1769.” A 
large kettle hangs on the swinging iron crane and 
other pots, large and small, as well as a griddle 
with feet, stand over the ashes. Many of the 
pots, kettles, gridirons and skillets grouped here 
have legs, so that they can be placed directly 
upon the logs or hot ashes. In front of the fire 
stands a tin-kitchen, sometimes called erroneously 
a Dutch oven (an oven built into the brick wall), 
in which the turkey, goose, or chicken was roasted 


Courtesy Baltimore Museum of Art 


Pewter Furnishings in Colomal Kitchen 


on a spit, and there is also a smaller roaster for 
birds. Braziers, “spiders,” five different kinds 
of waffle-irons, skewers, toasting racks, a coffee- 
roaster and a coffee-grinder are scattered around 
the fire place. (Seeonext page 

Above the chimney is a blunderbuss of about 
1760-1770 and another gun stands on the floor. 
On the mantel shelf are Betty lamps of iron and 
pewter for wick and oil, candlesticks, snuffers, 
the necessary tinder-box; in convenient places 
are hanging forks and spoons. A number of 
glass bottles of different colors from early 
American factories are placed on the shelves at 
the window. 

An old cradle with baby and patchwork quilt 
and Windsor chair by the side seem to say that 
the mother has just put the child to sleep and 
is employed on some culinary duty. A doll’s 
cradle and child’s chair give the idea that a little 
girl is not far away. On the other side of the 
room is a dresser with a row of pewter platters, 
pots and jugs and a little glass. Pewter -spoons 
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Courtesy Baltimore Museum 


Colomal Kitchen Fireplace 


hang from holes in the second shelf. The table 
is set for two persons and small child. The chairs 
are the old “bannister back” and rush seat type. 
The glasses on the table are Stiegel. More glass- 
ware appears in the corner cupboard, the door 
of which is open. A spice-box hangs on the wall 
on the right of the dresser, and on the left is a 
tin candlestick with reflector and below that a 
candlebox. The tall clock bears the name of the 
maker, Thos. Jackson, Portsmouth. The various 
activities of the time are shown by the spinning- 
wheel, carding and winding wheels, grape-press, 
butter-churn, cheese-press, butter-moulds, candle- 
moulds and cobbler’s bench. Altogether the Bal- 
timore kitchen is an interesting and -instructive 
contribution to Colonial history. 
108 
VENETIAN GLASS WORKERS IN 


JAMESTOWN, VA. 


The first English settlers who arrived in Vir- 
ginia in 1607 established a glass house at James- 
town in the following year, where bottles and 
window glass were made in the English man- 
ner. In 1621 a second factory was erected in 
the same place for the manufacture of beads 
for trade with the Indians, four skilled workers 
having been brought from Italy for the purpose. 

It is probable that the names of these were 
Vincenzio and Bernardo, who were enumerated 
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in the census of 1625, four years later. Many 
of the beads made at that time have been dis- 
covered on the site of the old factory, or have 
been washed up from the bed of the James 
River in the immediate vicinity. 

These beads varied in pattern and color and 
were usually of small size and of a spherical or 
ovoid form, the majority of them being light 
blue in color and finely striated, while others 
were striped with white and resembled in ap- 
pearance small gooseberries. Other forms have 
also been found, some of them being of opaque 
white glass and of greater length, and it is prob- 
able that a considerable variety of forms and 
patterns were produced to attract the natives 
with whom the colonists came in contact. 

The discovery of a large quantity of the 
Jamestown beads in a mound in Florida and of 
other examples of the same form in Indian 
graves of Rhode Island, serves to indicate the 
far-reaching traffic among the natives in the 
early part of the Seventeenth Century. 

The products of the Virginia factory, how- 
ever, were not confined to beads, for it was 
stipulated, that the Italians were to manufacture 
all kinds of glass. We do not know that any 
entire examples of the ware produced by these 
workmen are still extant, but among the frag- 
ments of vessels found in the ruins of the fac- 
tory are some which give us a fair idea of the 
pretentious attempts which were made and show 
distinctly the Venetian or Murano influence. 
Some of the ware was exceedingly thin and deli- 
cate and of various colorings. A portion of a 
cover of a bowl, of a pale olive-brown tint, was 


finished by folding the edge under to form a 


rim. Small bits of window glass of exceeding 
fragility and good quality have been picked up 
in the vicinity, showing the varied accomplish- 
ments of the first imported artisans in the Col- 
onies. 

The above account by Edwin Atlee Barber 
proves what able men first peopled our country. 
It would be interesting to know why these Vene- 
tians came to Virginia. Glass was not made again 
in the Southern Colonies and the planters im- 
ported their glassware or bought it when it ar- 
rived in the large ports, particularly the richly 
cut English and Irish glass that made such a 
brilliant adornment of their tables. 
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HALL MARKS ON SHEFFIELD PLATE 


Names of Prominent Makers and List of Articles Made in Sheffield Plate 


“GHEFFIELD PLATE” dates, irom 1742 

when Thomas Boulsover, a workman at 
Sheffield, while repairing a knife made of cop- 
per and silver discovered that silver could be 
plated on a copper base. The idea was de- 
veloped by Joseph Hancock, a member of the 
Corporation of Cutters 
candlesticks, teapots, 


who manufactured 
trays and many articles 
that had previously been made of wrought sil- 
ver. “Sheffield Plate,” as it was called, at once 
drove pewter out of use as a substitute for sil- 
ver and lasted until 1846, when it was in its 
turn driven out of use by the invention of 
electro-plating. 

Birmingham soon obtained a share in the 
manufacture of this new article and “Sheffield 
Plate” was made in both towns. Assay offices 
were founded in Shefheld and Birmingham in 
1773 through the energy of Matthew Boulton. 

“Sheffield Plate” is made no longer, and, 
therefore, examples are much treasured. Col- 
lectors of “Sheffield Plate” prefer it to silver 
on account of the peculiar lustre that is con- 
tributed by the copper body. 

The marks on “Sheffield Plate” are not so 
definite as those on silver, but they serve as an 
approximate guide for dating the pieces on 
which they are found. 

~The chief usevot ®the snark. “ayemloace 
Townsend, “is as an indication of the quality 
of the ware. Those more generally met with 
are the Portcullis, the Fish, the Rose and the 
Bell. The first named denotes that the piece was 
made by the well-known firm of Creswick of 
Sheffield, while Sissons of the same city used 
the Bell mark, an outlined bell set in an oval 
cartouche, hatched with horizontal lines. Then 
there is the fleur de lys, generally found in 
combination with the crown both in square car- 
touches and on ware which was probably made 
in the first quarter of the last century. Boltons 
of Sheffield used the double sun or star, cir- 


cular in form, with eight rays. Perhaps the 
finest quantity of all is that bearing the mark 
of the Hand—a right hand in an oblong car- 
touche, for this denotes that it was manufac- 
tured by the great firm of Watson of Sheffield. 
A conventional regal Orb, consisting of a circle 
surmounted by a tiny cross is another good 
mark, as is also the Churchwarden Pipe, com- 
bined with the firm-name, Danl. Hoby Wilkin- 
son & Co., in capital letters, set in a long, nar- 
row oblong cartouche. Finally, some makers 
signed with their name, such as Cowie of Long 
Acre, who worked chiefly during the first fif- 
teen years of the Nineteenth Century.” 

We give here a chart and list of the more 
important makers with their devices; also a list 
of articles made in old Sheffield Plate: 


1. Daniel Holy, Wilkinson & Co., Sheffield. See 
also No. 18. (1784.) 

2. Parsons, J., & Co, siemeia: 
(1784.) 

Ashforth, G., & Co., Sheimeld. 
Ashley, Birmingham. (1816.) 
Beldon, Hoyland & Co., Sheffield. 
Beldon, G. Sheffield. (1809.) 
Best and Wastidge, Sheffield, (1816.) 
Bingley, W. Birmingham. (1787.) 
Blagdon, Hodgson & Co., Sheffield. 


See also No. 


i) 
(oe) 
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(1784.) 


(1785.) 


(1821.) 
0. Boulton, M., & Co., Birmingham. (1784.) 
1. Cheston, T., Birmingham. 1809.) 

2. Cope, C. G., Birmigghany #(tei-) 

3. Cracknell, J., Birmingham. (1814:) 

14. Creswick, T. & J., Sheteldy (isiiy 


15. Deakin, Smith- & Co, Shetheldyiycs 

16. “Dixon; T., & Co), Birminghante ies) 

17.. Dixon, J., & Co, Shemieldseagiesos 

18. Drabble, I., & Co., Sheffield. (1805.) 

19. Dunn, G. B., Birminghameees 1si09 

20. Evans, S., Birmingham!) ielo) 

21. Fox, Proctor, Passmore & Co, Sheer 
(1784.) 


22. Froggatt, Coldwell & Lean, Sheffield. (1797.) 

23. Gainsford, R., Sheffield. (1808.) 

24. Garnett, W. Sheffield. (1803.) 

25. Goodman, Gainsford & Fairbairn, Sheffield. 
(1800.) 
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Argiles 
Baskets, wire 
Beakers 
Beefsteak Dishes 
Bread Baskets 
Caddy Spoons 
Cake Baskets 
Candelabra 
Candlesticks 
@ivarecases 
Chocolate pots 
Coffee pots 
Corks, mounted 
Cream jugs 
Cream pails 
Cruets 

Dish covers 
Dish crosses 
Dish wedges 
Egg cups 
Egg frames 
Entré dishes 
Escutcheons 
Ewers 

Fish slices 
Forks 

Goblets 

Gravy spoons 
Ice pails 
Inkstands 
Jugs 
Kniferests 
Labels 

Ladles 
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Lamps 
Lemon strainers 
Liqueur frames 
Muffineers 
Mugs 
Mustard pots 
Pepper Pots 
Pounce Pots 
Saltcellars 
Salvers 

Sand boxes 
Sauce boats 
Saucepans 
Snuffers 
Snuffers tray 
Soup tureen 
Soy frames 
Spoons 

Sugar basins 
Sugar bowls 
Supper frames 
Tankards 
Taper boxes 
Taper frames 
Tea caddies 
Tea pots 
Teapot stands 
Tea services 
Toastracks 
Toddy ladles 
Trays 
Tureens 

Urns 


Hall-Marks on Sheffield Plate 


26. Goodwin, E., Sheffield. (1794.) 

27. Green, W., & Co., Sheffield. (1784.) 
Paeecrees-)), @& Co., Sheffield. (1799.) 
29. Harrison, J., Birmingham. (1809.) 

30. Hinks, J., Birmingham. (1812.) 


31. Holland, H., & Co., Birmingham. (1784.) 
32. Holy, D., Parker & Co., Sheffield. (1804) 
33. Hutton, W., Sheffield. (1807 and 1831.) 


34. Jervis, W., Sheffield. (1789.) 

35. Kirkby, S., Sheffield. (1812.) 

36. Law, T., & Co., Sheffield. (1784.) 

aimeiaw |. Co, Shemeld (1807. ) 

eae love, -}., & Co. Sheffield. (1785.) 

39. Maden, F., & Co., Sheffield. (1788.) 
40. Markland, W., Birmingham. (1818.) 


41. 
42. 


Morton, R., & Co., Sheffield. (1785.) 
Roberts, Cadman & Co., Sheffield. (1785.) 
Roberts, J.. & S., Sheffield. (1786.) 
Rodgers, J., & Sons, Sheffield. (1822.) 
Rylands, W., & Sons, Birmingham. (1807.) 
Sansom, T., & Sons, Sheffield. (1821.) 
Smith, N., & Co., Sheffield. (1784.) 
Smith & Co., Birmingham. (1784.) 
Staniforth, Parker & Co., Sheffield. (1784.) 
Sutcliffe, R., & Co., Sheffield. (1785.) 
Sykes & Co., Sheffield. (1784.) 

Tudor, Law & Nicholson, Sheffield. (1784.) 
Turley, S., Birmingham. (1816.) 

Walker, Knowles & Co., Sheffield. (1840. ) 
Waterhouse & Co., Birmingham. (1807.) 


56. Waterhouse, I. & I., & Co., Sheffield. (1837.) 
57. Waterhouse, Hatfield & Co., Sheffield. (1836.) 
58. Watson, J., & Co., Sheffield. (1830.) 

59. Watson, Pass & Co., Sheffield. (1811.) 
60.. Watson, Fenton & Bradbury, Sheffield. 


61. Wilkinson, H., & Co., Sheffield. 

62. Younge, S. & Co., Sheffield) (1813.) 

Note.—Neither Blagdon, Hodgson & Co., nor 
Walker, Knowles & Co. registered their mark of a 
“Cross and Globe.” 


(1836.) 


Makers of Sheffield Plate not mentioned in the 
chart include: 


Hoby, Wilkinson & Co., Sheffield 
(1784), a tobacco pipe; Moore, Birmingham 
(1784), a horseshoe; Love, Silverside, Darby & 
Co., Sheffield (1785), dove and olive branch; 
Brittain, Wilkinson & Brownill, Sheffield 
(1785), ring; Samuel Roberts & Co., Sheffield 
(1786), globe and cross; Alex. Goodman & 
Co., Sheffield (1800), trumpet; William New- 
bould & Sons, Sheffield (1804), boar’s head; 
William Coldwell, Sheffield (1806), ram’s head; 
Daniel Hill & Co., Birmingham (1806), a can- 
non; John Law & Son, Sheffeld (1807), half- 
moon; Edward Thomasons & Dowler, Birming- 
ham (1807) comet; John Linwood, Birming- 
ham (1807), a vineleaf; Peake, Birmingham 
(1807), a spur; T. Butts, Birmingham (1807), 
plume of feathers; Tonks, Birmingham (1807), 
a square; Joseph Willmore, Birmingham (1807), 
triangle; William Silkirk, Birmingham (1807), 
interrogation mark; William Linwood, Birming- 
ham (1807), a feather; John Linwood, Bir- 
mingham (1807, a tree; Richard Law, Birming- 
ham (1807) a key; Henry Meredith, Birming- 
ham (1807), rose sprig and target; Daniel Hoe- 
ton, Birmingham (1808), cross with long side; 
Josh Gibbs, Birmingham (1808), Staffordshire 
knot; J. Hipkiss, Birmingham (1808), rose and 
sprig; Aar’n Hatfield, Pepper Alley, Sheffield 
(1808), flower de luce; Jas. Nicholds, Birming- 
ham (1808), a castle; William Bannister, Bir- 
mingham (1808), a pheasant’s eye; Matthew 
Linwood & Son, Birmingham (1808), two cas- 
tles; Abner Cowel Lea, Birmingham (1808), 
cross arrows; Jno. Wright & Geo. Fairbairn, 
Sheffield (1809), trumpet; Robert Silk, Birming- 
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ham (1809), a lyre; William Hipwood, Bir- 
mingham (1809), cross eggs; Aaron Hatfield, 
Sheffield (1809), flower de luce; Samuel Pim- 
ley, Birmingham (1809), checker; Mats. Han- 
son, (1809), leg; George Bott 
Dunn, Birmingham (1809), full moon and 
cross; Benjamin Stot, Sheffield (1810), triton; 
George Lees, Birmingham (1810), a wine glass ; 
John White, Birmingham (1810), eagle’s head; 
Richard Pearson, Birmingham (1811), C. re- 
versed; William (ISIL), 
semi-quaver note; James Johnson, Birmingham 
(1811), cross crosslets; John Gilbert, Birming- 
ham (1811), cinaber; John Allgood, Birming- 
ham (1811), plow; Thos. Small, Birmingham, 
(1811), flower de luce; Stephen Thomas, Bir- 
mingham (1812), snake; Joseph Tyndall, Bir- 
mingham (1813), globe; Wm. Woodward, Bir- 
mingham (1814), zodiac sign Pisces; Thomas 
Jordan, Birmingham (1814), 3-prong tablefork ; 
Henry Best, Birmingham (1814), compass; John 
Lylly, Birmingham (1814), bugle-horn; Henry 
Freeth, Birmingham (1814), zodiac sign of 
Libra; John Davis, Birmingham (1814), candle- 
stick; John Lylly, Birmingham (1814), zodiac 
sign of Aquarius; Joseph Shephard, Birming- 
ham (1816), human ear; Pemberton & Mitchell, 
Birmingham (1816), baron’s coronet; John 
Rogers, Birmingham (1819), hand and trumpet; 
Jas. Corn and Jno. Sheppard, Birmingham 
(1819), a buckle; Frederick Moore, Birming- 
ham (1820), a gun; William Hall, Birmingham 


Birmingham 


Smith, Birmingham 


(1820), a fan; John Turton, Birmingham 
1820, an egg; Isaac Smith, Birmingham (1821), 
gage-plate; Samuel Worton, Birmingham 


(1821), scissors; Thomas Child, Birmingham 
(1821), jockey cap; Joseph Bradshaw, Birming- 
ham (1822), sugar nippers; John Fletcher 
Causer, Birmingham (1824), double triangle; 
Jones, Birmingham (1824), an altar with a 
blaze; Tonks, Birmingham (1824), umbrella; 
James Dixon & Son, Sheffield (1835), the Rose 
of York; and John Waterhouse & Edward Hat- 
field & Co., Sheffield (1836), phoenix. 

It should be added here that pieces of Shef- 
field Plate bearing marks are comparatively 
Consequently, it may be inferred that the 
manufacturers preferred selling Sheffheld ware 
unmarked. 


rare: 
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COLLECTING ANTIQUE WATCHES 


How One May Identify Old Timepieces 


NTIQUE watches are 
valuable. For this reason most of them are 


scarce and very 


in museums, or private collections of the rich, 
or at least the very well-to-do. No antique 
watch is a good timekeeper. An antique watch 
must thus be valued as a work of art and some- 
thing from the past and not as an accurate time- 
keeper. For this reason comparatively little at- 
tention is paid to the condition of the move- 
ment in estimating the value of an antique 
watch. -The case must be artistically pleasing 
and in good condition. Anything that is ugly, or 
of poor workmanship, or broken, is thus of com- 
paratively little value. This does not mean, of 
course, that no attention whatever is paid to the 
condition of the movement. It is always more 
pleasing and valuable if the movement is in run- 
ning order. 

To determine the age of an antique watch is 
not always easy. Sometimes the watch is dated. 
The danger is that the old date has been added 
with fraudulent intent. Often the watch carries 
the name of the maker, and this can be found in 
lists of makers, and thus the approximate date 
determined. If of English make, and not too 
old, the case may carry a hall-mark. This letter 
will then give the age. If there is no date, name 


of maker or hall-mark, then the age must be de- 
termined by observing carefully the movement 
and case. 


In connection with the movement the things 
to note are the pillars, dial, hands, balance-cock, 
With the case, 
note the size, shape, method of decoration, form 


escapement, fusee and screws. 


of pendant and how the movement is fastened 


in the case. From these facts a fair idea of the 


age of a watch can be usually gained. 

In his new and valuable book, “Time and 
Timekeepers,” Dr. Willis I. Milgrim thus calls 
attention to the fact that antique watches are 
not as a rule valued for their accuracy as 
time-keepers. Antique watches are prized for 
their beauty or historical associations. The 
silver watch represented here has a romantic 
history. It belonged to Major John André and 
was taken from him when he was captured, 
sept, 13, 17/802* liiwas sivensto IsaaemVan 
Wart, one of André’s captors, and was sold by 
Van Wart’s son in 1878, acquired by Mr. Sam- 
uel V. Tlotman and (by him) presented = to 
The New York Historical Society in 1923. 
Through the courtesy of the latter the treas- 
ured relic is represented herewith. 


Silver 


Courtesy of the New York. Historical Society. 


watch owned by John André 
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ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


JAMmeEs P. Sito sold the furnishings of the New York 
house of the late Stuyvesant Fish, 25 East 78th Street, 
for $65,000. The highest price was paid for four mar- 
ble and bronze mounted Louis XVI. torchéres (electro- 
liers), to Mr. J. Oelrichs, $1,640. Other items were: 
Carved black oak Italian renaissance dining-room set, 
comprising buffet, extension dining table and fifteen 
chairs covered with embossed leather, Mr. M. Gross- 
man, $1,625; Brussels tapestry, In the Garden, 8x6, to 
William Mandelin, $1,275; the companion piece, The 
Hunter, was sold to Mr. J. Oelrichs, $1,060; carved and 
eilt Louis XVI parlor suit covered with Aubusson 
tapestry, sofa, four armchairs, bergére and chaise 
longue, Dr. Warren Smadbeck, $1,120; carved and 
painted Steinway grand piano, Mr. J. Aspregen, $775; 
carved Carrara marble figures, E. F. Albee, $500; in- 
laid kingwood table bronze mountings and marble top, 
Louis XVI design, M. Aronson, $425; carved mahog- 
any and gilt mounted Empire style drawing-room set, 
sofa and four armchairs covered with old satin dam- 
ask, M. Aronson, $370; kingwood and bronze mounted 
Louis XVI writing desk, William Mandelin, $350; a 
table with verde marble top, M. Aronson, $300; mahog- 
any and bronze mounted Louis XVI table, M. Aron- 
son, $300; antique carved oak canopy top gothic bed, 
Mrs. E. Spencer, $275; appliqué red and gold velvet 
bedspread, Mrs. E. Spencer, $145; finely chiselled gilt 
and bronze Louis XVI clock set, clock and two can- 
delabra, M. Grossman, $300; carved oak Gothic design 
writing table, W. H. Hall, $265; one volume of minia- 
tures by Dudley Heath, bound in green levant, M. 
Gottschalk, $250; six gilt bronze Louis XV _ fruit 
dishes, Mrs. Irving Brokaw, $240; inlaid kingwood and 
brass mounted Louis XV writing table, Mrs. F. Carr, 
$230; two silver wine coolers, J. Gilman, $210; carved 
and gilded Louis XVI screen, three Aubusson tapestry 
panels, J. Oelrichs, $300; antique Persian carpet, Thom- 
as Whitbred, $300. 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES disposed of the Trask Col- 
lection for $3,800. The top price was given for “New 
York Fire of 1835,” Currier & Ives print, Mr. W. N. 
Barnard, $850. Other items were: six painted chairs, 
Miss Mildred Noyes, $84; silver cup, 1833, made by 
W. Thomson, New York, $55; set early American glass 
goblets, Mr. E. Gardner, $45; sandwich flip glass, Miss 
McFarlane, $34; Stiegel glass snuff bottle, Miss Mil- 
dred Noyes, $32.50, and green lyre bottle, Mr. G. F. 
Kearin, $14. The Dooman Collection of Japanese 
prints, sold on Feb. 11 and 12, totalled $11,000. The 
highest price was paid for the fine Kiyonage triptych, 
Enoshima, Mr. James Maynard, $700; silver ground 
Utamaro, Mr. James Maynard, $410; band of nine 
Geisha on a Pleasure Boat, Eishi, Mr. Charles May- 
nard, $240; moonlit landscape, Hiroshige, Mr. George 
Baker, $240. 


At the Hines and Hayward sale, Feb. 22-23, among. 
the items purchased were: Two Gothic doors, Mr. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, $885; wing table, S. A. Able, 
$210; Austrian bronze bell, 1785, L. Naldman, $55.20; 
bronze Roman mortar, A. Arnold, $75, and Tyrolean 
belts, Sumner Healy, $500. 


PiazA Art GALLERIES sold on Feb. 1 a collection of 
Chinese Art by order of G. S. Tsang for $21,000. 
Among the items were: antique Chinese rug, R. Clare- 
mont, $450; Mandarin china, Ming Period, F. Ferger, 
$230; a crystal ball of Chein Lung Period, F. H. Han- 
lon, $117; carved bronze vase, Ming Period, W. Stew- 
art, $127; and blue and white vase, K‘ang Hsi Period, 
Mr. Twitmeyer, $82.50. On Feb. 7, 8 and 9 at the 
order of Charles of Brussels a collection which to- 
talled $26,000, the highest item of which was a Flem- 
ish tapestry panel, L. Doran, $780. 


Among the buyers at the Oshima Sale were P. C. 
Jaehne, who bought a seven colored K‘ang Hsi vase 
representing the Emperor in a four-horse carriage re- 
turning from battle, $625; R. L. Sparks, a white por- 
celain bowl with eight famous horses of Kublai Khan 
in colors, $140; Miss F. MacDiarmid, a famille verte 
beaker, Ming Dynasty, $110; Mrs. W. H. Williams, a 
K‘ang Hsi powder blue bottle, $110; B. Guggenheim, 
two Ming urn censers, Wan Li period, $140, also Im- 
perial palace vase, Ch‘ien Lung, $110; K‘ang Hsi plate, 
powder blue, O. Fukishima, $140; T. Okajima, manda- 
rin necklace yellow and pink tourmaline, $100; Mrs. 
Van Gerbig, one hundred white jade and gold beads, 
$80; G. T. Parker, rare golden amber necklace, $90; 
J. Z. Noorian, moss green jade vase Ch‘ien Lung, $130; 
Mrs. Leo Wolff, two amber necklaces, $60; T. Oka- 
jime, emerald green jade pendant, $65. 

American and British Naval Prints in line, stipple, 
mezzotint and aquatint, including the Bartow Collec- 
tion—Kennedy & Co. paid $525 for four prints, Con- 
stitution and Java aquatints; Max Williams purchased 
the line engraving of the British ship “Leander” and also 
the British Brig Observer engaging the American pri- 
vateer Jack at Night; and J. P. Saben bought the 
Nightingale, N. Currier, $270. 


The Joel Koopman collection from Boston, consist- 
ing of furniture and other objects of the Sixteenth, 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, at the Ander- 
son Galleries ending Feb. 2, reached $43,306. The high- 
est price was received for five painted wall panels by 
Antoine Ignace Vernet, sold to A. L. Arnold for 
$1,000. Other sales were: Six painted panels, French 
pastorals, Eighteenth Century, Mrs. George Gilchrist, 
$780; four painted wall panels, romantic landscapes 
and ruins, Italian, Eighteenth Century, S. Salinger, 
$760; set of carved and inlaid mahogany chairs, Shera- 
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ton period, Mrs. Harry Jonathan, $720; five painted 
panels, French, Eighteenth Century, E. D. Litchfield, 
$650; Flemish Verdure tapestry, Seventeenth Century, 
Seidlitz and Van Baarn, $625; four painted panels, 
French, Eighteenth Century, Mrs. N. Morris, $560; 
mahogany writing cabinet, Sheraton, A. R. Louis, $550; 
walnut vergueno, mounted in gilded forged iron, A. L. 
Arnold, $500; seven panels painted in tempera, Italian 
school, S. A. Herzog, $480; ten walnut chairs, Heppel- 
white period, George S. Smith, $450; twenty lengths 
crimson brocatelle, Seventeenth Century, F. Fontaine, 
$450; tambour front mahogany desk, American, W. W. 
Seaman, $450; six carved mahogany chairs, Chippen- 
dale period, Mrs. J. R. Todd, $420; six carved ma- 
hogany chairs, Adam period, Mrs. S. B. Post, $420; 
set of carved chestnut chairs, Dutch, Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, A. Holmes, $420; oyster grain walnut slant front 
desk, Queen Anne, C. H. Fleuriot, $370; French ver- 
dure tapestry, Seventeenth Century, Davis Brown, 
$370; Delft tiled panelled room by Johannes Lingil- 
bach, Miss Hewitt $350; two carved mahogany arm 
chairs, Chippendale period, Mrs. R. C. Veit, $320; 
carved mahogany wing bookcase, Chippendale period. 


The collection of Cornelia S. B. Miller was sold last 
month for over ten thousand dollars. A Dutch 
Chippendale walnut mirror reached the highest 
figure, Charles R. E. Morson, $1,000. Other prices 
were: nine mahogany chairs, Chippendale style, S. M. 
Sterns, $560; burl walnut china cabinet, order, $490; 
two mahogany side chairs, E. F. Collins, agent, $400; 
American convex mirror, E. F. Collins, agent, $300; 
Baku woolen rug, D. Z. Noonan, $250; Duncan Phyfe 
mahogany console table, Miss H. Counihan, agent, 
$250; Bektash Anatolian woolen hearth rug, Miss H. 
Counihan, agent, $225; mahogany secretary desk, 
Sheraton style, J. Glacken, $140; Afghan woolen rug, 
H. G. Duckworth, $140; early American work table, 
C. J. Johnson, $140; Duncan Phyfe mahogany work 
table, Miss H. Counihan, agent, $100; and _ tortoise 
shell and ivory sewing table, order, $100. 

Among the buyers at the Julian Le Roy White of 
Baltimore and Mrs. L. C. Blackmer of New York 
(Anpverson) Mr. Lester paid $1,100 for a Persian ani- 
mal carpet of the Nineteenth Century; Mrs. Reginald 
C. Vanderbilt $260 for an Empire bedstead; D. D. 
Roberts, $650 for a Chinese rug, $500 for a Chinese 
carpet with symbols of the “Hundred Antiques,” and 
$475 for a flowered and medallioned Persian carpet; 
Miss Ruth Teschner, $540 for six chairs, Seventeenth 
Century; Mrs. W. G. Wallace, $660 for a floral Per- 
sian carpet; D. W. Patterson, $710 for an ivory and 
rose Persian carpet; Guy S. Doty, $380 for a Spanish 
walnut cabinet, Sixteenth Century; Mrs. E. Hines, two 
carved and gilded Venetian state chairs silver embroid- 
ered seats; Mrs. M. Fallon $300 for two Flemish wal- 
nut chairs, E. Hutton $400 for two Italian renaissance 
walnut chairs, crimson velvet upholstery; and A. T. 
Arnold, $360 for nine Italian walnut chairs, Seven- 
teenth Century. 
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Carved Sheraton Mahogany 
Window Seat with Needlework cover, 
Price $300.00 


We have unusually Fine Specimens from 


Unquestionable Sources and of 
Historic Interest 


FRED J. PETERS 


384-386 BROADWAY 
FLUSHING, LONG ISLAND 
(Northern Boulevard) 
Telephone: Flushing 5667 and 0554-W. , 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 

An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, 
Decorations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 
pages, size 9% x 12; 112 fabric illustrations 
covering all periods; 360 illustrations of chairs 
alone; 800 of carvings, design details, table 
tops, chair legs, etc.; 800 design motifs of fur- 
niture, walls and ceilings, also 65 interiors. 
1922 edition, $7.50 postpaid. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 
Catalogue No. 27 just out. Send for free copy. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN 


In inaugurating this Chinese Department, the first of its kind that has 
ever appeared in any magazine, THE ANTIQUARIAN begs to call attention to 
the letter, published herewith, from the Hon. S. K. Alfred Sze, Minister 
from China to the United States of America, encouraging and endorsing the 
plan and delightfully outlining the high purpose and the poetic aspect of 


Chinese Art. 


CHINESE LEGATION 


WASHINGTON 


February 8, 1924 


Miss Esther Singleton, 
Bditor, 

The Antiquarian, 

461, Highth avenue, 
New York City, 

New York. 


My dear Miss Singleton; 


I am in receipt of your letter of February 
6th, tmforming me that you will open a department 
in’ The Antiquarian dealing with Chinese Art and I 
wish to extend to you my best wishes for its suc- 


“cess. 


The Antiquarian is to be congratulated for 
adding to its pages this department for I believe 
the subject offers much in the culttvation of a 
better understanding of the Chinese people. 


The culture of any civilization is reflected 
in its works of art. I believe you will find in the 
art of China the dominant note of idealism. What 
may appear fantastic and meaningless to the occident- 
al eye accustomed to material manifestations often 
are interpretations of a fine philosophy. The inter- 
pretation of the feelings, the inner life, the beauty 
of peacefulness and harmony - these you will find 
expressed in Chinese art and an understanding of it will 
reveal to some extent the characteristics of the Chinese 
people and the reasons for the enduring civilization of 


China. 


Again wishing you success, 


Sincerely yours, 


hte Me bith 


THE ANTIQUARIAN, hoping to make some of the rare old objects of China better known 
throughout our country, will welcome short contributions and letters of inquiry on these enchanting 


subjects. 


The Editor will endeavor to maintain a department in every way worthy of its dis- 


tinguished readers, and has been promised assistance from several gentlemen learned in Chinese lore. 


To the seasoned collector of Chinese porce- 

E 5 —_~o~ —" 

lains, the old dynasties of ancient Emperors of 
—_ 

China are so familiar that the mere mention of 

their strange-ringing names brings up visions of 

special classes and types of porcelain. To one 

who is just entering this fascinating world of 


Oriental porcelain the names he encounters in 
the auction room or sees in print are very con- 
fusing. We, therefore, give here a few of the 
chief characteristics of the important dynasties 
and periods, noting, by the way, that the French 
classification of the large family of rose-colored 
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and family of green porcelain—famille rose and 
famille verte—is used in many countries. 
Blanc de chine denotes the white group, and 
many other French words have long been cur- 
rent terms. 

In the Ming Dynasty the Yung Lo and Wan 
Li periods are the most important; and in the 
Ch‘ing dynasty, the K‘ang Hsi and the Chii‘en 
Lung. 


Han Dynasty B.C. 205-A.D. 220 


T‘ang Dynasty A.D. 618-900 
Sung Dynasty 960-1259 
Yuan Dynasty 1280-1368 
Emperors 
Yung Lo 1403-1424 
Ming Hsuan Te 1420-1435 
Dynasty Cheng Hua 1465-1487 
Wan Li 1573-1019 
Kang Hsi 1662-1722 
Ching Yung Cheng 1723-1735 
Dynasty Chien Lung 1735-1796 
Chai Ching 1796-1820 
Tau Kwan 1820-1856 


SunGc.—Mottled clays and glazes, veined and 
marbled wares were made in the T‘ang period. 
Specimens are rare. Real interest for the col- 
lector begins with the peace-loving Sung Dy- 
nasty (960-1259). Tall and slender vases, deep 
bowls, wide dishes ornamented with carved and 
incised patterns covered with overlying glaze, 
very rich and thick, distinguish these wares. 
Sung models are nearly all made in imitation of 
ancient bronzes and are often shaped like real 
or fabulous animals. Cups are without saucers 
or handles.” The colors are pale blue “clair de 
lune” (moonlight), purple and “aubergine” (egg- 
plant), purplish brown. White porcelains, un- 
decorated, with ivory and delicate creamy 
glaze, belong to this period and the Sung 
céladons, from every shade of olive and jade to 
pale absinthe and grey, are so numerous that 
the Sung Period might well be called the “Age 
of Céladons.” 

Minc—The Ming Dynasty (1403-1619) might 
be termed the “Blue and White Period,” for the 
underglaze blue was so popular. The blue used 
was received from some Mohammedan country 
—probably Persia—as tribute, and was called 
“Mohammedan Blue’ to distinguish it from 
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native blue. 
A wonderful “apple-green,’ a “cucumber 
green,” and a very blue green were also 


characteristic. A brilliant red, said to be pro- 
duced from powdered rubies, belongs to this 
time. Cups and vases decorated with red fishes, 
or peaches on a white ground, and red dragons 
in high relief were used. An iron red was also 
popular. Yellow glazes of fine quality were fa- 
vorites,—fresh boiled chestnuts, hibiscus flower 
and orange,—and the combination of three colors 
—purple, green and yellow. Ming also are those 


_pure and creamy white—blancs de chine—figures 


of Kwan Yin, the “Chinese Madonna,” with the 
brilliant glaze, and the “egg-shell,” thin, trans- 
parent, and, when filled with water, exhibiting 
incised dragons of other times invisible—one of 
the curiosities of porcelain. 

Cir‘Inc.—The Ch‘ing Dynasty is the culminat- 
ing period of beauty and technical perfection— 
from the middle of the Seventeenth Century to 
the middle of the Eighteenth—the K‘ang Hsi 
(1662-17223) and, Yunew Cheng (172371725 2 
Nearly everything of past beauty was restored to 
favor, the old céladons, for instance, beautiful 
pale sea-green tints. To the K‘ang Hsi belong 
the famous red or pink “peach blow” or “peach 
bloom,” the turquoise hues, “kingfisher color’ 
and “peacock green,” ‘cucumber green,” “apple 
green” and crab-shell green,” “Nankin yellow,” 
yolk-of-egg yellow, lemon and_ primrose, 
“powder blue’ (blown on _ through 
whence its name), pearly grey running through 
all shades to light blue (clair de lune), aubergine 
(egg-plant purple), ripe grape, bronze, chocolate, 
dead leaf, café-au-lait, the famous famille rose 
and famille verte, every shade of pink and 
green reach perfection, also sang-de-beeuf (beef- 
blood), and the lustrous “mirror black.” 

K‘ang Hsi is famous for its polychrome, 
“three color” decoration, in green, purple and 
yellow. Many varieties of crackle were popular 
-—fish roe and scales of trout (trwité). There 
are borders and patterns like brocaded silks, and 
there are special glazes called “snakeskin” and 
“eelskin.”” The famous blue and white “ginger 
jars” belong to this time and the black hawthorn. 
“Blue and white” is again popular, but the Mo- 
hammedan blue is no longer used. Decorations 
show flowers, fruits, mythological characters, 
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fabulous birds and animals, the flowers of the 
four seasons—peony, lotus, chrysanthemum and 
prunus—the “Hundred Flowers” (a vase con- 
taining many blossoms), the aster pattern, the 
tiger lily, the hawthorn (prunus), the “Eight 
Immortals,’ scenes of domestic life, landscapes, 
sacred mountains, garden scenes, the “Hundred 
Boys” playing all kinds of games, the “Canton” 
china overcrowded with figures, the “Willow 
Pattern,” birds, and the tall slender maids in 
handsome gowns, called by the Chinese “pretty 
girls” (mei yén) and known familiarly as “Long 
Elizas” from the Dutch name (Lange Lijsen), 
given to them by the old traders. It was during 
the K‘ang Hsi period that the Portuguese intro- 
duced Chinese porcelain into Europe. The reign 
of Yung Chéng (1723-1735) is famous for deco- 
ration and its very deep sapphire blue, coral reds 
and new combinations, such as “robin’s egg blue” 
and “‘tea dust.”” Monochromes reach their height 
and the ruby red of the famille rose is highly 
valued. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has received two 
bequests from the late Earl of Carnarvon,—an Egyp- 
tian vase of blue glass in the shape of a lotus and an 
octagon painted pottery dish, both from the Valley of 
the Kings. The Countess of Carnarvon sent with these 
an aragonite vase of the XIX Dynasty, also from the 
Valley of the Kings. 
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INDIA SHAWLS 
(Continued from Page 16) 
patterns were designed in Paris and sent to 
Cashmire for execution, but although they were 
in the Oriental style they were not an improve- 
ment upon the beautiful taste of the Orientals. 


MeAGRS Yeu lees Nae 
9 East 8th St., New York City 
(Near Fifth Avenue) 
FOREIGN and AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Phone—STUYVESANT 4115 
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Persons buying Cashmire shawls today should 
beware of these “made to order” products in 
which aniline dyes were used. Any shawl, that 
carries majenta, or purplish pink, should be 
avoided in purchase, for this shows the modern 
influence and the value is much less than Ori- 
ental work with the old dyes and rich patterns. 


In 1862 a fine Cashmire shawl weighing sev- 
en pounds cost about $1,500 in India. In that 
year a dreadful famine visited Cashmire and in 
consequence many shawl-weavers emigrated to 
the Punjab and settled in Amritsar, Nurpur, 
Dinangar, Lahore and other places, where the 
manufacture of shawls soon flourished. The 
best Punjab shawls were made in Amritsar. 
At Amritsar the ‘“shawl-wool” was worked up 
into cloth that closely resembles the finest fa- 
bric of Cashmire. The plain shawls, colored 
ivory-white, scarlet, turquoise blue and grey are 
known by the name of Rampur chadars and 
were made of Rampur wool. They are very 
beautiful and are often classified as “Cashmire 
shawls.” 


The finest type of work is no longer done. 
Many years ago Sir George Birdwood, deplor- 
ing the loss of the ancient India muslins, pre- 
dicted that the Cashmire shawls would share the 
same fate. They have. The looms are now 
quiet in the Vale of Cashmire; and it is doubt- 
ful if this beautiful art in all its glory will ever 
be revived. Therefore, the Cashmire shawl 
should be cherished and reverenced. It is as 
typical of India as the rock-cut temples, the 
Jeypore enamels and the mosques, and it ex- 
hibits the same marvelous patience’ and beauty 
of design as these other artistic triumphs. 


The Cincinnati Museum Association owns a 
collection of fifty-three India shawls brought 
together by Joseph Longworth, first president of 
the Cincinnati Museum Association, which in ad- 
dition to the Longworth group owns forty-three 
others of Oriental origin and various types. 

The examples given herewith are reproduced 
by courtesy of the Metropolitan. The one on 
page 12 has the typical brilliant scarlet centre. 
The one on page 14 has an unusual pattern, sug- 
gesting the cobra with the spectacles on the 
swelling head. 


Poarch, 1924 
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YE OLDE BOOK SHELF 


There are many old and rare books and manuscripts 
in attics and storerooms of old homesteads scattered 
over the United States which are sought for by col- 
lectors and rare book dealers. In order to stimulate 
the search for such THe ANTIQUARIAN, from month 
to month, will publish a few titles with the prices that 
are being asked by the rare book dealer. Following 
are a few offerings by various dealers and prices asked: 


Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, New York, lists 
“American Portraits’ (Wm H. Brown), Gallery of Distin- 
guished American Citizens, 27 lithographed silhouette  por- 
traits, Hartford, 1845, $75; Audubon’s Quadrupeds of North 
America, colored plates, New York, 1851, $22.50; Georgia 
(Geo. B Gilmer), Sketches of First Settlers, New York, 1855, 
$65; Indians (James A. Jones), traditions of North American 
Indians, illus., 3 vols, London, 1830, $30; New York (David 
H. Burr), atlas of the state with maps and fifty colored 
plates, New York, 1829, $30; South Carolina (William Moul- 
trie), Memoirs of the American Revolution, 2 vols., New 
York, 1802, $50; West (Edwin James), Expedition from 
Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains in 1819-20, map, eight 
aquatint plates, 3 vols., London, 1823, $50; Daily Town Talk 
(of San Francisco), Vol. 5, No. 18 to No. 154, November, 
1856, to May, 1857, San Francisco, 1856-57, $300; Whitestown 
Gazette, Vol. 1, No. 10, Aug. 9, 1796, to Vol. 2, No. 104, 
May 29, 1798, published in Whitestone, Herkimer County, op- 
posite the Meeting House, $650; Masonic Rites and Mysteries 
of the Oriental Freemasons, many curious Christian and Jew- 
ish dispensations, trans. from’ the French, printed for the 
Select Committee and Gr. Lodge of Enquiry, Philadelphia, 
1788, $45. 

A. Miller, 148 West 57th Street, has Stevenson’s “Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cevennes, 1st edition, uncut, with a 
frontispiece by Walter Crane, 1879, $150.00; The “Bab” Bal- 


lads ((W. S Gilbert), 1869, 1st ed, $20: the Works of Sam- 
uel Johnson, Ist ed., 1825, $22.50; Oscar Wilde’s 
“House of Pomegranates,’ with 4 full-page illustrations, 1st 
edition, $35; also 47 volumes of Booth Tarkington, all 1st 
editions, $165. 


oe volss 


John E. Scopes, 23 Steuben Street, Albany, N. Y., lists in 
his recent book catalogue “Travels in No. America in 1780- 
1781-1782, by Marquis de Chastellux (translated), for $12.50; 
Paradise Lost (Milton), 4th edition, 12 full-page copper plates, 
1688, $32.50; Cook’s Voyage to the Pacific Coast in 1776 to 
1780, 81 copper plate views, maps and plates, 4 vols., London, 
1785, $32.50; “Early West,” by Thaddeus M. Harris, ac- 
count of a tour in 1803, five folding copper plate maps and 
views, Boston, 1805, $13.50; Early American Atlas (Carey’s), 
58 double page maps, Philadelphia, 1814, $14.50; The Gazette 
of the U. S., Vols. 1 and 2 (208 numbers), New York, 1789- 
1791, $68.50; Colored Engraving, “The Home of Washington,’’ 
painted by Rossiter and engraved by 29Y%4x18% 
inches, brilliant coloring, $13.50. 


Barlow, 


Centaur Book Shop, 1224 Chancellor St., Philadelphia: A 
First Year in Canterbury Settlement (Samuel Butler), Lon- 
don, 1863, $75; Erewohn, or Over the Range (Butler), 1872, 
$50; The Way of All Flesh, Ist ed., (Butler), London, 1903, 
$90; The Poet’s Corner (Max Beerbohm), London, 1904, $25; 
Tales of Unrest (Conrad), London, 1898, 1st ed., $40; Life’s 
Little Ironies (Hardy), London, 1894, $11.50; The Three 
Imposters (Arthur Machen), London, 1895, Ist ed., $20; 
Parnell and His Island (George Moore), London, 1887, 1st 
edition, $50; Spring Days (Moore), 1888, $25. The Centaur 
Book Shop places authors whose books are most in demand 
as follows: Arthur Machen, D. H. Lawrence, W H. Hudson, 
Cabell, Katharine Mansfield, Aldous Huxley, 
Stephen Crane, Norman Douglas and Joseph 


James Branch 
Edgar Saltus, 
Hergesheimer. 


SS 


> 
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[nTERIOR. DECORATIONS 


MM East 55th SE 
“New York 
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EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
Distinctive Furniture, Curly Maple, Pine, etc. 


RARE GLASS 


American Pewter, Currier Prints 
A Very Beautiful Collection of China and Old Rugs. 
Charming Hooked Rugs, Lustre and many Rarities 


“A VERITABLE MUSEUM” 
—ANTIQUES BOUGHT— 


Write Me What You Have—With Prices 
Send for Special Price List A. 
KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Hillside Avenue 
JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES ART OBJECTS 


BUCKINGHAM ANTIQUE SHOP 
11 East 59th Street 
New York 


PLAZA 2050 


SCOTT’S POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE 


1924 Edition 


the date of 
issue, color, shape and 


Giving 


value of every Postage 
that has 
been issued by any Gov- 


stamp ever 


ernment in the World, 
with 
nearly every 


illustrations of 
type of 
the 
price at which most of 
them 
chased, used or unused, 
of Scott Stamp & Coin 
Gosmilttd: 


stamp, and giving 


may be pur- 


United States and Foreign Stamps are illustrated in 
accordance with the new law. 


PRICES 
Cloth Bound 
Cloth Bound, Thumb Indexed______ $2.00 
Forwarding charge extra. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street, New York 


The Anttquaritan 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LETTER BOX 


Editor, THE ANTIQUARIAN: 

I take your magazine and wonder if you can and 
will tell me about a piece of china that I have. I’ve 
tried to find it in books, but have not succeeded. It 
is a cream-colored sugar-bowl with decorations in 
black. The scene shows a plain little house on the 
left with a board fence, a bit of water with a ship; 
and, at the right, some palm trees with a negro group 
consisting of man, woman and child, man seated. 
Border is conventionalized sort of basket weave effect 
interspersed with thistle blossom and leaves. 

Southampton, L. I. {ieee Be 

Can anyone identify this piece? 


Editor, THE ANTIQUARIAN: 

I will be glad to know what is the correct name of 
the long-tailed bird that so frequently appears on 
Chinese plates and dishes and other decorations and 
what it represents; also what is the origin of the Foo- 
Dog? 

St. Louis, Mo. ho deuce 

The mythical bird you refer to is the féng-huang, 
fung-hwang, fong-hua, or Ho-Ho bird, with “the head 
of a pheasant, beak of a swallow, long flexible neck, 
silky plumage of gorgeous colors, a spreading tail some- 
thing between that of an Argus pheasant and a peacock 
and long claws pointed backward when it is in flight. 
It is the especial emblem of the Empress. The féng- 
huang is graceful and elegant and of such a benevolent 
disposition that it will not eat insects, nor tread on 
growing herbs. It lives in the highest regions of the 
air and only comes to earth to announce some happy 
event or prosperous reign. 


Editor, THE ANTIQUARIAN: 

In the January issue of the “Antiquarian” under 
“Echoes from the Galleries,” prices were quoted for 
literature about the early West. This was of interest, 
as at the present time I have in my possession a copy 
of an old magazine which contains articles concerning 
the West. It was printed in 1856 and is entitled The 
United States Magazine. 

The first of these articles gives an account of Fré- 
mont’s third expedition into the West and the conquest 
of California. It contains some very interesting his- 
torical facts. The second article is somewhat of an 
attack upon Mormonism, with a short version of their 
Bible and extracts from speeches by Brigham Young. 


I should be very pleased to her from anyone who: 
could give me some idea as to this book. 


I should like also to speak of a French lithograph 
which I have. The subject is the “Arrest of Mazeppa.” 
The title is printed in both French and Italian. My 
rather poor French translation seems to show that it 
was printed by Gosselin at Paris, Gadola at Lyons, and 
Forgues at Montrejeau. It is very beautifully colored 
and still in its original gilt frame. Who can enlightem 
me? W. O77} 

Heb 10/4024 


March, 192 4 


Editor, THE ANTIQUARIAN: 


I have a deep purple or amethyst mug, with medallion 
portrait in laurel wreath on each side, that I am anxious 
to identify. I think it is a portrait of Thomas Paine, 
but cannot seem to find profile portrait of him now, 
only three-quarter or full face portraits; and the mug 
is profile. 

I have also a beautiful sapphire glass Something— 
I think a blown lamp body (flat lamp) blown into 
mould: welded to it, a pressed little thing like a wicker 
waste basket: welded to that, a handle loop with two 
ears. My theory is that it was a bedroom lamp of the 
“fluid” or whale oil day, with a match cup between 
lamp and handle. There was an awful smelling oily 
something dried into the lamp body when I got it. 
The color and beautiful workmanship of the little thing 
are charming, but I have not been able to find, among 
the oldest inhabitants of this community, anybody who 
ever saw a lamp anything like it in use. From the 
same tumbledown junk shop where I got this, I found 
a “cherry-stone” tray or platter with basket edge, also 
sapphire. and apparently of similar glass, very brilliant. 
No history, of course. 

Sandwich glass is as common here in this Wyoming 
Valley as pewter is scarce. The canals and railroads 
that opened up this coal region to market coal brought 
in glass and crockery in such abundance that pewter, 
except the large salvers, mostly was run into bullet 
moulds by the boys of the families who owned it. But 
glass couldn’t be made into anything else, and sur- 
vived in quantities, the old with the Sandwich. Hardly 
Bottles, though, were destroyed. 


(oe Sa F 


anybody values it. 
Pittston, Pa; 


Editor, THE ANTIQUARIAN: 


I am much interested in the Chinese Department 
you mentioned in the February issue as a feature in 
THe ANTIOUARIAN. Could you tell me just what is 
clair de lune and what powder blue means? 

Detroit, Mich. Ga kee 

Certainly we can; and do so with pleasure. Clair 
de lune is applied to porcelain, moon white, with an 
exquisite glaze of palest blue, often faintly tinted with 
lavender. Powder blue or blew soufflé or “blown blue,” 
is so named because the blue was blown through a 
tube covered with gauze on the porcelain. Powder 
blue seems to have been a new invention in the K‘ang 
Hsi Period. It is much admired by collectors and the 
color is particularly brilliant in artificial light. 


Editor, THE ANTIQUARIAN : 


Answering query of “E. H.” of Red Bank, N. J., in 
the February number of THe ANTIQUARIAN regarding 
old book “The Chinese Spy,’—the work is by John 
Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis D’Argens. Original Edi- 
tion, London, 1765, in six vols. Duodecimo edition 
was published in Dublin one year later. 

It has little monetary value. 


Columbia, So. Car. J. T. GitTManN. 
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ix K. Dresser 
Sandwich Glass Three Mold Glass 
Colored Finger Bowls, etc. 


11 East 8th Street 


NEW, YORK .GERY 


RENWICK C. HURRY 


Early American 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 


SIX WEST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
New York 


MISS MARIE RUSSELL 
Antiques and Objects d’Art 


Antiques, Furniture, Pictures 
Porcelains, China, Rugs 
Decorative Lamps and Candle Sticks 
51 East 59th Street New York 
PLAZA 7285 


SALON DE FANTAISIE 


Unique Coilection of 
Imported Novelties, Rare Antiques, Samplers, 
Miniatures, Ivories, Pewter, 
Tapestries, Laces 


Suite 603, 145 West 45th Street, New Yori. 
BRYANT 5645 


A WINDSOR TABLE, IN THE ROUGH 
Just as Found in a New Hampshire Farm House 
Wistarberg, Sandwich and Stiegel Glass —— 

B. A. LORING 


91 Woodland Avenue New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Antiques shown by appointment only. 


Telephone New Rochelle 843 


MILLER & BEYER, Inc. 
Early and Modern First Editions 
Private Press Books Rare and Fine Books 


New Catalogue Upon Request 
50 West 49th Street New York 


96th STREET ART SHOP 
Antique Furniture and Curios 
A. T. KOOMANOFF, Prop. 
FINE REPAIRING 


737 Amsterdam Ave. - - New York 
Telephone Riverside 9134 


When in Philadelphia 


call at 


OSBORN’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
Old Glass, China, Pewter, etc. 


Furniture Rare Glass 


1026 PINE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Antiquarian 


Small Advertisements under these headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


ANTIQUE DEALERS 


W. B. SPAULDING, ANTIQUES, 17 Walnut Street, 

Haverhill, Mass. (formerly Georgetown since 1897). 
I have a large stock of goods, general line. All goods 
sold as picked up; nothing finished. All communica- 
I have picture of Lincoln 


tions promptly answered. 
Family, exact copy as on page 23, February issue of 
Same painter and engraver, excel- 
Price $10, express paid. 


*‘Antiquarian ’. 
lent condition, size 29x22. 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, “ross- 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old _ Staffordshire 
Ornament, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstich. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, Nias 


CUP PLATE COLLECTORS. Beginners and others 
assisted. Rare Eagles, Henry Clay Right, Cabins 
and beautiful conventionals sent on approval, ex- 
changed, bought and sold by HELEN C. LANG- 
LANDS, 103 Waverly Place, New York City. 


“OLD CHINA” MAGAZINE—Twenty different num- 

bers of volume 2 and 3, postpaid $7.50. Odd 
numbers also. Collectors’ Books and Lincolniana 
GATES & GATES, 24A Charlotte St., 


Worcester, Mass. 


AT THE STEPPING STONE—Early American and 

English Furniture, Ship Models, old silver, “quaint 
accessories.’ MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 
Elm Street, West Haven, Conn.—Seven minutes from 


New Haven Station. 


AMETHYST STIEGEL PERFUME BOTTLE, also rare 

golden amber, same type. Blue Stiegel pitcher; 
many three mold pieces and some Wistarberg. 
HELEN C. LANGLANDS, 103 Waverly Place, New 
York City. 


MILLEFIORI PAPERWEIGHT, large and miniature; 
cup-plates; 


Enel): 


Silver 


a specialty. 


lovely fruit flowers, portraits; also 
clear and colored glass and china, reasonable. 


YOUNG, 2066 Denune Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


THE MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Northern 
Boulevard, Little Neck, L. I. Fine collection of 

American furniture, hooked rugs, china, glassware, 

old prints, etc. 

LOG CABIN ANTIQUES and Tea to Tourists—Lo- 
cated in the historical Finger Lakes Region, near 

the famous Watkins Glen. HAZEL H. HARPEND- 

ING, Dundee, N. Y. 

HISTORICAL FLASKS—Small collection containing 
an unique MASONIC BOTTLE; brues: 

Booze; other rare ones. Apartment 216, 103 Waverly 

Place, New York City. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Heppelwhite Egg 
Table, Windsor Settee, Mahogany Secretary maple 
drawers. H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 


HOOKED RUGS—Mrs. Elizabeth E. Morse, Bon Air 
Park, New Rocheile, N. Y. Antique mats and repro- 


ductions, hooked in patterns of a century ago. 


several 


RARE BOOKS 
SEND FOR TUTTLE’S CATALOGUE No. 90 of Books 


American Revolution, American 
“For enter- 


and Pamphlets, 
Indians and other miscellaneous items. 
tainment of the curious and information of the ignor- 
ant.’ THE TUITLE COMPANYS) TS éegh3s Gentre 
Street, Rutland, Vt. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 


sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


A NEW CATALOGUE of Association copies of fam- 

ous novels and other rare books, including long 
lists of Stevenson and Mark Twain items, will be 
sent on request. Books bought. NORMANDIE 
BOOK CO., Morristown, N. J. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 

Autographed Letters. Bought and Sold. Monthly 
request. WANTED: Lithographs by 
Currier & Ives. Correspondence solicited. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


FAITH AND HEALTH. Solomon Cohen, $2.00. 
Inestimable Literature free. THEISTIC PUB- 
LISHING, 1379 54th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Catalog on 


FOR SALE—Six blue Wistarberg finger bowls. No 
dealers. D. McMULLEN, 812 St. Paul St., Balti- 


more, Md. 
WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—Old lithographs and prints of ships, race 

horses, country scenes, fires, military and naval 
battles, views of cities, historical chintz and powder 
horns engraved with maps and date. Early Ameri- 
Liverpool jugs bear- 
ing ships, maps, portraits, Masonic emblems. Cor- 


respondence invited. STEPHEN K. NAGY, 33 South 

18th Street, Philadelphia. 

WANTED—Glass Cup Plates or Butter Plates, with 
large head; also ships, steamboats, animals, musical 


instruments, plows, and all other designs. HELEN 
C. LANGLANDS, 103 Waverly Place, New York City. 


CURRIER & IVES prints of ships, railroad trains or 
Ria 


can portraits and miniatures. 


engines. State condition, size and price. 


HURRY, 6 W. 28th; Sti 
RARE STAMPS 


WANTED: Old Stamps of all countries in large or 

small lots. Those on original letters or envelopes 
are more valuable to me, especially U. S. stamps. 
Send samples or list of what you have, stating price. 


G. A. JACKSON, 106 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


FOR RENT 
COMPLETELY FURNISHED waffle and coffee shop 


and tea room, established three years on William 
Heavy tourist and local traffic, liv- 


Penn Highway. 
ing quarters, garage, $400. season. Address B. E. F., 


care The Antiquarian. 


“The Old Print Shop”’ 


ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 


15) Nef 


The Finest Collection of Old Prints 
in New York 


kK 


Pero SCOHALK 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Bet. 29th & 30th Sts. 


TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 


——GREY [IRON—— 
The Hessian Andirons 


17 inches High, 24 pounds—$6.50 per pair, 
OB: Albany, sNie Ye 
Dolphin Candlesticks. (Lamp Bases) 
10 inches High, 4% ae (pair) 
$3.50 per pair . O. B. Albany, N. Y. 

These are constructed to receive electric fixtures 
and can be electrified with practically no expense 
other than the fixtures. 

The Andirons are finished 
bases are plain and may be 
enamel or oil colors. 

We manufacture a large line of undecorated Door 
Stops, Book Ends, Door Knockers, Candle Sconces, 
Candlesticks and Andirons. 

You may have our catalog by mentioning this magazine. 
Remittance must accompany all orders. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Albany, New York 


in black. The 
decorated 


lamp 
in bronze, 


SWISS CARVING FOR SALE 
THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND 


It is about 5 feet in height and when on its pedestal 

towers above the average man. Over 100 years old. 

This is the masterpiece of a Swiss carver and has 

not a square inch on it, the idea being to make it 
as crooked as the devil. 


i i 
Each and every 
detail is) here’ 
the head, hands, 
ears, body; each 
wrinkle on 
hands and _ face 
is carved. Mus- 
cles of the neck, 
sneer on the 
devil’s face, the 
hair, all look 
natural. Not a 
detail has been 
slighted. The 
outstretched 
hand is for a 
card receiver. 

It should have 
a place ina mu- 
seum, or would 
be an ideal 
piece for a club. 


$1500 
ae: 


JOHN S. BRUNN 
1457 Chambers St., Trenton, N. J. 


No. 119 No. 104 No. 177 


17 inches tall 10 inches tall. 6 inches tall 


BARGAINS IN 
ANTIQUE BRASS 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Fire Sets, 
Send for 


Door 
Folders 


A full line of Candlesticks, Lanterns, 
Knockers, ete., to be seen at our place. 
showing some of our goods. 


PRICES ON THE ABOVE 


We furnish our Brass in the plain shiny finish or in the 
Hand Chased, and in Decorated on Chased. Here is our price 
on the above: 


No. “ Plain. Chased. Decorated 
119—Candlesticks, pcr pair $12.75 $21.00 $22.00 
104—Candelabra, per pair $4.25 

177—Wall Sconces, per pair $3.2'5 $6.65 $7.50 


Other shapes and sizes in stock. Prices in proportion. 
Five per cent off for Cash. Private buyers invited. 
Dealers send Card with Order. 


J. BIBI & SON 
59 West 8th Street - - New York City 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 
GUIGN-E: Sis Ww OR RS Orne AG Ral 


Entirely aside from any question of purchase, we invite the 
interest and correspondence of the collector and begimner, 
as well as the uninitiated. Come to see and examine our 
comprehensive collection of Chinese Antiquities. We are 
only too glad to help with our advice and knowledge, gained 
by many years of experience. Our standing as experts 1s 
attested by the many very famous collections we have been 
called to catalogue and expertise, and by the very many fine 
things we have sold to collectors and museums. The value 
of your purchases of “Things Chinese” is safeguarded by 
our knowledge and experiences, plus oww GUARANTEE. 


19 East 56th Street | New York 
Telephone Plaza 3867 


PAG YP Orla ls Ee hale HARDSTONES, Ete. 


Prints :: Paintings :: Models ADOLPH R O B 2a M 
(Formerly with John Wells Co.) 
MARINE RELICS arta 


Announces 
—OF THE— 
The Opening of a Shop 
Old American Frigate 


For the Sale of Fine 
Clipper Ship & Whaler . 


OLD. SILVERS Aa 2 


MAX WILLIAMS SHEFFIELD PE aia 
538 MADISON AVENUE 128-1/2 East 54th Street 
NEW YORK 


Bet. Park and Lexington Ave. 


TEL. PLAZA 9419 Repairing and Replating a Specialty 
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Anndivenn 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR OF ANTIQUES, 
WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 


anita 


CHELSEA EASTER RABBIT, EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


April, 1924 30c a Copy 


a 


‘EXHIBITION AND SALE 
DURING THE ENTIRE MONTH OF APRIL 


A Rare Collection of 


Spanish, English, French, German, 
Italian, Dutch, American 


Samplers 


NEEDLEWORK 


Seventeenth Century Needlework Paintings 
Petitpoint Pictures : Tapestries 
Needlework Screens : Chasubles : Maniples \_ 


ANTIQUE CHESTS WITH SECRET DRAWERS 


SALON DE FANTAISIE 


145 WEST 451TH STREET Studio 1214 NEW YORK CITY . 


B. H. ZOBEL TELEPHONE BRYANT 5645 H. WACHSMANN 14 


RARE FIREARMS AND KINDRED WEAPONS 4 


GATHERED BY 
Mr. FRED E. HINES 
OF DORCHESTER, MASS. 
PART I 
A FINE COLLECTION IN THE FINEST CONDITION 


Ten genuine Snaphaunce Pistols with sliding pan cover, the matchlock, 
wheelock, percussion and revolver in rare and unusual examples; the Paterson 
and Walker Colts, Presentation Pieces, Handsome Pairs of Duelling and 
Hunting Pistols and Guns; Cross-bows, Sword-canes, Bayonet Pistols by 
famous makers, Powder Horns, Cannon Models, Swords, etc. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION 


Friday Morning and Afternoon, April 11, 1924 
AT 10:30 AND 2:30 O'CLOCK 


Sn eT gt Tg > ter eee en ae era 


WALTER S. Scott, Auctioneer 
On Public View From April 7, 9:30-5:30 


Illustrated Catalogues on Application Priced Catalogues (after the sale) $3.00 
THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
12 WEST FORTY-EIGHTH STREET NEW YORK 


Bryant 4140 


THE ANTIQUARIAN 


Published by The Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR OF ANTIQUES 
WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 
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BOW—AN EARLY ENGLISH POTTERY 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


HE establishment of the pot- 

tery of Bow is especially in- 
teresting to Americans because 
one of the ingredients of the first 
formula for the paste came from 
our Southern colonies. This was 
a clay called “wnaker,’ which 
had been taken to England by an 
enterprising traveller, who de- 
scribed this clay as “the product 
of the Cherokee nation in Amer- 
ica.” It was probably the same 
thing that the Indians used to 
make their pipes. 

This clay was difficult to obtain, 
and consequently was soon aban- 
doned. In its place bone-ash was 
substituted. Bow was, conse- 
quently, the first to use this im- 
portant ingredient of soft-paste 
porcelain. 

Bow and Chelsea were the 
mest eor the’ classic’ English 
potteries; they were closely connected and they 
produced similar wares. Both were situated in 
what is now Greater London,—one, in the ex- 
treme East, and the other in the extreme West. 
Bow was an old town in Essex—Stratford-le- 
Bow, now known as Stratford. It was the 
Stratford-atte-Bowe, where Chaucer’s Nonne 
Priestess learned to speak French. 

The year 1744 is given as the first authentic 
date for the starting of the factory because a 
patent was taken out then by Edward Heylyn, a 
merchant of Bow, and Thomas Frye (1710- 
1762), a painter and engraver of the neighboring 
town, West Ham. After 1750, Weatherby and 
Crowther owned the works, Frye being still as- 
sociated, probably as manager. In 1753, Bow 
ware was advertised in the London papers and 
an advertisement in the Birmingham Gazette for 
a person “who could model small figures in clay 
neatly’ shows that before 1753 Bow had been 
producing its famous statuettes. 


Bow 


Candlestick 


Frye and Weatherby both died 
1762 and Crowther soon became 
bankrupt. He still continued the 
works, however, and had a ware- 
house in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
London. Finally William Dues- 
bury of Derby (who had pur- 
chased the Chelsea works in 
1769), bought the Bow potteries 
in 1776 and removed the entire 
plant to Derby. Thus Bow, 
Chelsea and Derby are closely 
connected through the person of 
William Duesbury. 

At the height of its prosperity 
three hundred persons were em- 
ployed, ninety painters and about 
two hundred turners, throwers, 
etc., if we may believe Thomas 
Craft, one of the artists at Bow, 
who also tells us that the build- 
ings were modelled after those 
at Canton, China. This ex- 
plains why some of the Bow pieces are inscribed, 
“made in New Canton.” 

Two other important artists worked at Bow: 
John Bacon, R.A. (1740-1799), the sculptor, 
and George Michael Mary Mosher (1704-1783), 


‘chaser, enameller and First Keeper of the Royal 


Academy... 

The porcelain made at Bow—always a soft- 
paste—was of two kinds. The first contained 
the American unaker, already described, mixed 
with sand and potash; and the second was a 
composition of bone ash and pipe clay. A lead 
glaze was used. 

Many “fabrique’ markes are given to Bow. 
The most accepted mark is the anchor and dag- 
ger, painted red, or reddish-brown overglaze. 
The anchor is supposed to have been taken from 
Chelsea and the dagger from the arms of the 
City of London. There are an anchor and cable; 
an anchor and dagger accompanied by a crescent 
of blue; the sign of the planet Mercury; and the 


rebus of a bow and arrow and fiddle-bow. All 
these marks are roughly painted in red, or are 
incised in the paste. There is much diversity of 
opinion regarding these marks; and, therefore, 
the wise collector ignores them and _ studies 
rather the characteristics of paste, glaze and 
decorations. 

Bow paste resembles that of Chelsea, for it 
is soft and creamy white, but it is coarser, thick- 
er and more vitreous. Sometimes the paste has 
a greenish tint. Bow glaze is creamy white and 
so thickly spread that it often collects in blobs, 
or “tears”, at the base of the raised statuettes 
and in the reliefs of raised designs. Bow glaze 
is not so glossy as the Chelsea 
glaze. When looked at through 
the light, Bow appears yellow- 
ish. Bow ware is very heavy 
to handle. Much information 
has been obtained in compar- 
atively recent years from 
specimens dug up on the site 
of the Works. 

Bow aimed first of all for 
useful pottery,—table 
and even kitchen-ware, 
though it is extremely decora- 
tive. Candelsticks, candelabra, 


wate 


al- 


Wea se St sweetmeat-stands, 
épergnes, and 
handles for knives and forks 


essence-pots 


were also among the produc- 


tions. Bow was famous for 


‘ Bow 
its figures and toys. From 

memorandum books kept at the factory it 
has been learned that many Chelsea pieces 


were copied (as well as those of other fac- 
tories) at Bow; indeed 
most popular figures, such as 


some of the 
John Wilkes, 
and General Wolfe 
have been claimed by connoisseurs for both 
Bow and Chelsea. 

The earliest product of Bow (and the ear- 
liest product of Chelsea, too,), was the white 
“sprigged” ware, as it was called, in imitation 
of the Chinese Fuh-Kien ware, so highly prized 
It was very fashionable in the Fight- 
eenth Century, and was also made in Dresden 
and Chantilly. “Sprig” and “Sprigged” ware 


and, 


the Marquis of Granby, 


today. 
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was often advertised in the Colonial American 
newspapers among the importations. 

Following the white ware came the underglaze 
blue; and following the underglaze blue came 
painting in colors. There was also a Bow-Japan 
suggested by patrons who sent their 
broken Japanese pieces to Bow to be copied; 
and Bow copied them in two definitions of the 
word, sending home to the patrons replicas of 
the choice Oriental shapes and taking hints for 
fresh patterns for the pottery. One of the 
favorite Japanese designs was that of a lady in 
full court dress. Bow had a little trick of paint- 
ing insects on leaves to hide blemishes that oc- 
curred during the firing. 
Table-services with a brown 
ribbon edging and partridge 
or peacock design were also 
popular. 

Bow was also one of the 
first to use “transfer printing.” 
The delicate blue ware bear- 
ing the, inttalsea eran 
Thomas Frye, with the “F” 
turned backward, is highly 
prized by collectors. 

The characteristic Bow dec- 
the hawthorne 
pattern, the prunus, the quail 
or partridge, acorns and oak- 
leaves, two roses with leaves 
on a stock all in white on a 
white ground and in high re- 
lief; Chinese designs with 
birds and a weeping willow, under glaze blueina 
peculiar pale shade of cobalt, white “sprigged,” 
or decorated with a design moulded separately 
and then applied, and transfer printing in black 
and colors, both under glaze and over glaze. The 
design often printed in outline and filled in by 
hand with enamel colors. 

Bow colors were a sealing-wax red, a cold 
blue, a mauve pink, a gold purple, a blue green 
and yellow. 

The figures and statuettes resemble those of 
Chelsea so closely that it is often hard to differ- 
entiate them; but the Bow colors in the dresses 
and drapery are brighter than those of Chelsea. 
A long neck is characteristic of the Bow figures, 


style, 


orations are: 


China 


April, 1924 


and a square hole in the back 
near the base to support nozzles 
for candlesticks is made only in 
the Bow figures. Bow figures 
are frequently adorned with 
purple sprigs on the dresses and 
draperies. Even a famous statu- 
ette of the Pope has large pur- 
plish red roses on the robe. 

On many Bow figures the re- 
pairer” or maker of the figure 
used a knife, or some such tool, 
to sharpen up the figure after 
it left the mould and before it 
was placed in the kiln. At Chel- 
sea, on the other hand, the fig- 
ure was simply finished with a 
wet brush. Doubtless the same 
popular subjects were made in 
both Chelsea and Bow. Among 
the most famous Bow figures 
are Kitty Clive as Mrs. Riot in 
-Garrick’s farce of Lethe; Brit- 
annia, the Marquis of Granby, 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, male and 
female cooks, actors in Turkish costumes, a 
sphinx with the face of Peg Woffington, the 
Pope, and an actor in Oriental costume with a 
fur coat over his shoulders, holding a dagger. 
The largest figure made at Bow is said to be the 
Farnese Flora, 18/4 inches high. An authentic 
list includes : 


Bow Figuerine 


Minerva of two sizes, Flora, 
Imperial Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess, the new Shepherd and 
its Companion, Cupid, Gentle- 
man and Lady, Boy and Girl, 
Fluter, Fiddler, Harlequin, Col- 
umbine and Pierrot or Clown, 
Tambourine Player, Sports- 
man, Cook, Dutch Dancer, 
Women with Chickens, Turk 
and Companion, Female Figure, 
Birds Pedestals, Swans, 
Boars, Squirrels, Buck and 
Doe, Goat vand Toys of all 
sorts. 

Figures at Bow and enamel- 
led by Duesbury are: two 
groups of Bow bird candle- 
sticks, three shillings; two pair 
of Bow 


on 


seasons, twelve shil- 
lings; one large group of Bow 
figures, four shillings; six Bow 
dogs, six shillings ; Bow figures, 
five shillings; eight Bow boats, 
ninepence; pair Bow figures, three shillings.” 
The Bow “bocages,” leafy floral bowers inclos- 
ing little figures, are smaller than the Chelsea 
“bocages.’ 

Handsome beautifully painted with 
flowers, landscapes and birds and ornamented 
with flowers in relief, or masks, were also made 
at the Bow Works. 


Vases 


These Bow figures, owned by Mr. H. F. Dawson, were specially photographed for The Antiquarian. 


DR WALTER T. GOODALE'S ASSORTED COLLECTION 


An old Colonial homestead in Saco, Maine, 
shelters an unusual collection of Eighteenth 
Century furniture and other antiques, gathered 
by Dr. Goodale over a period of many years. 
Perhaps of all the groups of collections com- 
prising the Goodale collection, the most valu- 
able is that of the Silver Lustre Resist, which 
consists of about fifty pieces. 

Those who have seen these pieces describe 
them as perfect and very beautiful. There 
is also a special collection of pitchers, includ- 
ing copper lustre pitchers and a most interest- 


ing assortment of Liverpool pitchers. 

Old English pottery is well represented and 
includes a good amount of Lowestoft and some 
excellent examples of the Staffordshire potters. 

The furniture includes beautiful examples 
of Chippendale, Heppelwhite and Sheraton. 
There is a Sheraton four-post bedstead, a set 
of Chippendale chairs, a very handsome Hep- 
pelwhite sideboard and inlaid Sheraton and 
Heppelwhite card tables. 

Other features are collections of banjo 
clocks, Stiegel glass and Bristol glass. 
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ALPUJARRAS GLASS 


By W. P. CRESSEN 


LONG after the Moorish conquerors were 
driven out of Spain, Moorish arts and 
craftsmen continued to flourish in the Penin- 
sula. In some of the more remote provinces, 
notably in the inaccessible regions of Almeria 
and Granada, the craft of glass-making remained 
in the hands of the “Moriscos,” christianized 
Moors, who preserved the secrets of the splen- 
did old Oriental art, and until the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century supplied the needs of the lo- 
cal peasantry and townsmen. The products of 
these despised workmen, whose skill in their 
“mystery” saved them from the persecution and 
exile that overtook so many of their country- 
men, are hardly to be compared with the few sur- 
viving specimens of true Arabian art occasionally 
to be found in Spanish museums. Nevertheless, 
in charm of design and in the texture and qual- 
ity of the material, this so-called Moorish glass 
far excels the older Spanish products. 
The glass formerly produced in the provinces 
about Granada was purely Oriental in character, 
often with strongly marked Persian forms, 


artistic products of colonial Mexico, where the 
art was probably carried on by Indian workmen, 
notably in the region of Pueblo. The traditional 
glories of the great collection of Moorish glass 
once preserved in the Alhambra _ (totally 
destroyed by the great explosion of 1590) are 
perpetuated in some of the more ambitious 
works of the Alpujarras craftsmen, but most of 
the models that have survived are intended for 
daily use as well as beauty. 

Growing rarer day by day, the best pieces ap- 
pear sporadically in the ‘“‘antique shops” of Gra- 
nada or Seville, brought by the peasants on 
donkey-back along the rough mountain trails of — 
Alpujarras. It is not to be wondered that such — 
fragile specimens of art are tending to disappear | 
and that collections of typical examples grow © 
more and more rare. 


The pieces illustrated here were collected by 
Mr. Cressen during his wanderings in Southern — 
Spain last summer and were photographed espe-— 
cially for THE ANTIQUARIAN. 


These examples _ 


are of varying degrees of green, olive and blue. — 
Many of them might aptly be described as sea-_ 
green. They are not only attractive for col- 
lectors, but in the home as receptacles for — 
flowers, they would be unique, and would har- _ 
monize with almost every kind of flower, leaf — 
and floral arrangement. 


while the later Spanish glass manufactued at La 
Granja showed the influence of Italy. True Al- 
pujarras glass is usually of a dark green color, 
varying from palest olive to dark marine blue, 
with well-formed shapes, the design enlivened 
with serrations and rustic projections. It is not 
to be confused with the interesting but far less 


Specially Photographed for The Antiquarian 


Courtesy of Ehrich Galle 


Alpujarras Glass 
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This glass came from the part of Spain 
made romantic to all Americans by Washing- 
ton Irving’s Alhambra, published so many 
years ago, but still so fresh and charming. 

The Alpujarras district is not far from the 
Alhambra, the famous Palace of the Moors. It 
lies just across the mountains on the south 
and between the Sierra Nevada and the sea. 
To Alpujarras the Moors retired in 1492, and 
Alpujarras was the last home of this expelled 
race. 

In its new surroundings, amid the bustle of 
Fifth Avenue, if this glass ever dreamed of its 
old home it would remember the little towns 
of Lanjarson, Orgiva, Ugijar and Berja, to 
which winding roads lead across a smiling, 
fruit-growing country. Further away by the 
sea lies Almeria, with its fine Gothic Cathe- 
dral. The snowy Sierras frame a landscape 
which is most lovely. The population here is 
still strongly Moorish, and adds picturesque 
quality to a country fascinating to the Amer- 
ican tourist. Here one sees latticed windows, 
gets glimpses of the patio with its twinkling 
fountain and flowers, hears the click of casta- 
nets and the twang of the guitar, and sees 
dark Spanish beauties, who still wear most 
coquettishly the black or white lace mantilla 
and use large paper fans with grace. Here, 
too, the Spanish shawl is seen; but not worn 
as it is worn in London and New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, San Francisco and other cities, 
as an accessory to a rich toilet and treated 
with respect. 


In Spain the national shawl, though treas- 
ured, is negligently carried. It appears wound 
around a slim or stout figure at bull fights and 
picnics, on dusty roads and in crowded streets. 


SS Ohi ae 
GLASS BLOWING 


How many persons have seen a glass blow- 
er at work? Glass blowing is one of the most 
curious performances. Those who have never 
witnessed the making of glass will be inter- 
ested in the following account of an old Amer- 
ican writer: 

“It is a difficult task to describe the curious 
and interesting operations of the glass blow- 
ers. There is no other employment so largely 
dependent upon steadiness of nerve and calm 
self-possession. The power of manipulation 
is the result of long experience. The business 
of the glass blower is literally at his finger 
ends. It is most interesting to witness the 
progress of his labor from the first gathering 
of the liquid metal from the pot, and the pass- 
ing it from hand to hand, until the shapeless 
and apparently uncontrollable mass is con- 
verted into some beautiful article. Equally in- 
teresting it is to witness with what entire ease 


he controls the melted mass; the care also 


with which he swings it with force just 
enough to give it the desired length, joins it 
to other pieces, or, with shears, cuts it with 
the same ease as paper. The whole process, 


indeed, is one filled with the most fascinating 
interest and power.” 


Specially Photographed for The Antiquarian 


Courtesy of Ehrich Galleries 
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DRIVING PRINT 


Courtesy of E. Gottschalk. 


“Something Slap ! ! 


A country road, a pretty English landscape 
in its early Spring verdure, a town in the dis- 
tance, a little white house with pink roof be- 
hind a grove of soft pollard trees, a spirited 
horse doing a very fine fox trot and a very 
smart Tilbury with red wheels and its driver 
and his companion in the latest fashionable at- 
tire, who can doubt that this is an Easter 
Sunday drive? 

The lady’s headgear is surely an Easter hat! 

This is probably a sketch from life, seen one 
bright Spring day by Henry Alken, who 
wanted to perpetuate the striking turn-out, 
which must have been the latest thing, for he 
has called the picture “Something Slap!!” or, 
as we would say to-day, “Right up to the min- 


12? 


ute And when this print was finished and 
exhibited in the shop windows everybody who 
saw it agreed with him, for the phrase was 
current slang of the early Victorian period. 
The horse is doing nearly as well as a modern 
Rolls-Royce, and seems barely to touch the 
ground with his feet. The milestone informs 
us that the party is twelve miles from some- 
where—probably London. It looks very much 
as if they were on the way to Epping Forest. 


———-:0: 
The Easter Rabbit on the cover is a piece of 
Chelsea dating from about 1754-1758. It is re- 


produced through the courtesy of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 
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MHE Spanish Architectural 

Revival in the creation of 
so many new buildings and 
handsome 
tion in Florida is responsible 
for creating a new interest in 
Spanish furniture and decora- 
tion. Spain is almost an un- 
touched country as yet for the 
lover of antiques. Behind 
those decorative iron grilles 
and latticed windows many 
beautiful treasures are await- 
ing the collector. And what 
a rich field is romantic, old 
Spain ! 


homes of distinc- 


One of the distinctive pro- 
ducts of Spanish furniture is 
the Vargueno, the name com- 
ing from the town of Varges, 
where this special kind of cabinet was invented 
and largely made. 

The Varguefio is an early cabinet, literally 
a chest, with a front that lets down, standing 
ona frame. Ata later period, doors were sub- 
piuuceaetor the flap. At first, this cabinet 
was covered with leather or velvet and adorn- 
ed with pierced mountings of brass, silver, or 
iron. As the arts of furniture progressed the 
cabinet was carved, panelled, or inlaid, and 
the inlay was very often most ornate, some- 
times including mother-of-pearl, semi-precious 
stones and curiosities from the Far East. This 
piece of furniture served as cabinet, desk and 
chest. 

With the Moors, furniture as the Italians 
and French understood it, was not much used; 
and even when the styles crossed the Pyren- 
ees, the models were modified to suit the 
Spanish taste. 

Velvets and leather have always pleased the 
Spanish fancy and the use of decorative nail 
heads was employed more widely in Spain 
than in any other country. The chairs in the 
accompanying illustration show how these 


9 
Old Spanish Antiques—Furniture, Textiles, Metal Work and Decorative Leather 
Courtesy Sars Gallewen! 
An Interesting Spanish Collection 
nails were applied to upholstery. Although 


Spanish textiles were important, they fall far 
below the value of the splendid stamped and 
gilded leather, the patterns of which are de- 
rived largely Renaissance ysources— 
scrolls, acanthus leaves and so on—but often 
show Moorish ornaments such as the favorite 
Arabic lily and diaper treatment. The richest 
Spanish textiles are the velvets, enriched with 
needlework in gold and silver thread and large 
patterns applique. 

In addition to the Moorish influence, the 
mixture of Moorish with Gothic known as 
Mudejar, the Pateresque (from platero and 
silversmith or goldsmith, 1500-1550), the very 
elaborate Churrigueresque style (from Josef 
Churriguera of Salamanca, 1650-1723) and the 
ecclesiastical influence all contribute towards 
making Spanish art very fascinating for house- 
hold decoration. 

An exhibition and sale of the superb collec- 
tion of Spanish Art (Part II.), from the Span- 
ish Antique Shop of Montillor Brothers, will 
soon be held at Clarke’s Art Galleries, in New 
York. 


from 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD GALLERIES 


Courtesy of Wildenstein & Co. 


Gerard Van Spaendonck (1746-1822) 
A Flower Piece for Easter. 
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TWO EASTER JEWELS 


Gifts Which Would be Switable for a Cardinal or for a Beautiful Lady 


Behind a decorative iron grille in the so-called “Chapel” 
of the Maison Cartier, a number of gems and jewels in- 
spired by religious subjects sparkle and glow in lights dis- 
posed so as to bring out their deepest beauties. Lockets, 
medallions, crosses, reliquaries, rosaries and crucifixes of 
the most beautiful taste and exquisite workmanship show 
the art-lover and seeker after unusual Easter gifts what 
ancient fingers of skilled workmen have accomplished in 
the past and what modern minds and skilled fingers can 
accomplish today in carrying on the traditions of the 
antique world. 

The two superlative gems in this coliection are repre- 
sented here through the courtesy of Cartier, who had them 
photographed especially for THE ANTIQUARIAN. The _ su- 
perb cross shown full size contains 117 stones. There are 
four large canary diamonds, two smaller canary diamonds, 
five baton diamonds (the new cut) and one hundred and 

six small diamonds. The arrangement of the six large and 
brilliant yellow stones produces a most peculiar beauty and 
makes the cross flash like the ray of brightest sunshine. 
It is truly a magnificent gem. Where will it ultimately go? 
Will it gleam from the corsage or neck of some distinguish- 
ed lady, or will it shine from the rich lace of a bishop or 
cardinal? 


+ 
The medallion, represented on this page, 


is one of the handsomest pieces of modern 
work inspired by the antique that is possible 
to imagine. The Madonna herself is carved 
most delicately in ivory of a rich creamy tone 
with beautiful expression upon her face and 

exquisitely posed hands that suggest peace, her 
devout nature and resignation to Divine Will. 
She seems to be totally unconscious of the 
aureole of tiny diamonds that crowns her with 
the glory of another world. The figure stands 
forth from a background of translucent enamel 
of red, blue and rich and dark green—the exact 
colors of old glass—giving the effect of a 
cathedral window. The entire quatrefoil 1s 
surrounded by a row of square-cut and very 
brilliant sapphires. 

The unfolded lily is of ivory and beautifully 
expressed. This is the Annunciation or Ma- 
donna lily, so much used at the Easter season. 
The ring from which the jewel is suspended is 
of sapphires and is strikingly beautiful. 
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THE GREAT CHALICE OF ANTIOCH 


The Earliest Known Christian Art Relic 


N the year 1910 some Arabs excavating in 
Antioch uncovered an ancient silver vessel 
which, when cleaned, proved to be a product of 
the First Century. 
separate pieces, an inner Cup, or Chalice, and 
an outer open-worked 
holder, is supposed to 
have been part of the 
treasure of 
Cit coe Ditied aaa 
troublous times, most 
probably in the reign 
of Julian the Apostate. 
This ruler closed the 
Basilica of Constan- 
tine in Antioch, de- 
priving it of its wealth 
and beheading its 
treasurer for conceal- 
ing some object of 
value, which may have 
been this very Chalice. 

Both cup and holder 
were hammered out of 
two sheets of silver. 
The cup was never 
finished, but the hold- 


This relic, consisting of two 


Sco; 7e 


er was carved, not 

repoussé, and the 

spaces between the Courtesy of Kouchakji Fréres. 

carvings cut away Chalice of Antioch 
Pa } 


thus exposing the surface of the inner cup as a 
background for the decorations. This technique 
was practised by the Egyptians and after them 
by the Greeks, especially in Ptolemaic times. 

Apart from its interest as an artistic produc- 
tion of the First Century, the chalice is probably 
a relic of Christ and His disciples. The decora- 
tions of the holder are figures, animals, the Ro- 
man eagle, vine with clusters of grapes, baskets, 
rosettes and star, doves, grasshoppers, butter- 
flies, snails and lotus buds, all of which are sym- 
bolic. 


The figures are arranged in two distinct 

In each group Christ is 
In the first group Christ is 
represented as the Saviour and wears a flowing 
toga. 


groups of six each. 
the central figure. 


“His beautiful and delicate features, to- 
gether with the star, 
the dove, the Holy 
Ghost, the plate and 
the lamb, sustain this 
identification. His face 
is not distinctly Jew- 
ish. It is smooth and 
His hair is short with- 
out locks. The other 
figures in this group 
are: St.) Peteroese 
Paul, Ste Judereae 
Andrew, and op 
Luke. In the second 
group Christ is repre- 
sented as a youth 
showing the New Law 
in the form of an open 
scroll to the disciples. 
The other figures are: 
St. Mark, St» Mat 
thew; St. Johny 6G 
James and St. James 
the Lesser. 

The Chalice portrai- 
ture is mainly Hellen- 
istic and gives the impression of lite, vitality, 


(International Copyright) 


happiness and pleasure, in this respect differing 
from Byzantine art with its portrayal of sadness 
and misery. The representations must be con- 
sidered authentic and actual portraits for several 
reasons. They were made at a time when most 
of the persons represented were alive. The Por- 
trait of figure 11 is youthful because St. James 
the Greater died a martyr in 45 A.D. and no 
older portrait of him could have existed. The 
portraits of St. Peter and St. Paul are so similar 
to the representations of Peter in the catacombs 


meprils 1924 


of Rome and in the Chapel of the Viale Manzoni 
as to leave no doubt about their identity. The 
portrait of Paul resembles his representation in 
the Viale Manzoni. The representation of St. 
Luke is Greek in feeling and details. The one 
of St. Mark agrees with what is said of him in 
the History of the Alexandrian Patriarchs, in 
his vocation as a carrier of water in youth, his 
face, pose and whole body indicating that trade. 
The figure of St. John reflects in every particular 
his youthful elasticity and mysticism, and, finally, 
St. James the Lesser is represented in the linen 
dress favored by him. The spiritual but com- 
monplace features in some of the faces prove 
these to have been individual and characteristic, 
and not invented. 


Through its form and decorations the Antioch 
Chalice is related to vessels of the Augustan and 
Tiberian era, and its date is placed between 60 
and 70 A.D. Mr. Kouchakji says: 

“No one who has any knowledge of antique 
silver can fail to recognize the genuineness of 
the Chalice, which has become fragile on ac- 
count of the crystallization of the matrix, due to 
burial in the soil. No one can point to a work 
from which the Chalice could have been exe- 
cuted. The Great Chalice of Antioch is proved 
by its form and decorations to be the earliest 
artistic Christian object known.” 

The following objects are of special interest 
for a comparison. Hellenistic: “the J. P. Mor- 
gan silver cups in the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Drexel cups, the Naples silver cups and those 
of the Berthouville, Boscoreale, Hildesheim and 
Varpeles finds; the Arretine and green glazed 
Syrian cups; the Sidonian vases of glass of the 
Augustan era; the various marble reliefs of 
Pompeii and the two Augustus and Tiberius 
skyphi cups which contain seated figures like 
those of the Chalice. Further, several cinerary 
and other marble urns containing most of the 
Chalice decorations, including snails, doves, 
eagle, butterflies, lotiform end buds and also 
baskets. 

Painted Designs: the grape vine in the Cata- 
comb of Domitilla and chalices painted on the 
walls in Pompeii. 

Antique Heads and Portraits: the heads of 
Skopas and many Hellenistic portrait heads con- 
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tain the same artistic details as the Chalice por- 
traits. 

The Naples Cameo Vase: this contains the 
vines and the covered vine node found nowhere 
else in any artistic representation. 

The Decorations: The Vine of Domitilla of 
the last decade of the First Century dates the 
Chalice vine; so do the vine node and the the- 
atrical mask on the Naples Cameo vase, which 
corresponds to the eagle and the basket on the 
Chalice. The doves, the baskets, the eagle theme, 
the rosettes, the star, the grasshopper, the but- 
terfly, the snails and the lotiform buds, are alone 
found on objects of the Augustan, Tiberian and 
Neronian era. They are common on decorations 
of that period, especially on the green glazed 
Syrian cups. 

The Art: The occulted spirals, the perfect use 
of the Greek symmetry, the line quality, the lift 
of inhalation, and the portraiture, are all 
defined as “that characteristic appearance of the 
human body caused by the inhalation of air and 
the consequent expansion of the chest, and of 
the technique of depicting every action on this 
intake of the air, instead of on the exhaust, or 
exhalation, as is now usual in all art. The lift 
of inhalation is not confined to the human figure, 
but is a possible achievement in any art and in 
any form. It is best illustrated by the appearance 
of the Greek bronze horse lately acquired by 
the Metropolitan Museum, which lifts its head 
snorting and with the action and the effect of a 
burning torch.” 

Another good famous 


illustration is the 


Winged Victory of Samothrace, lightly poised, 


and expressing joy, health, and the freshness of 
the morning breeze which ripples through the 
robes and gives buoyancy and strength to the 
figure. 

Attention has been called recently to this 
treasure by the appearance of a sumptuous book 
in two volumes entitled The Great Chalice of 
Antioch, by Gustavus A. Eisen, with a foreword 
by Professor Josef Strzygowski of the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, published by Kouchakji Fréres 
on Italian hand-made San Marco paper with 
photogravures, etchings and decorations, limited 
edition of 1000 copies, of which 330 have been 
completed. 
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A COLLECTION OF SHIP MODELS 


They Are Popular With Both the Collector and the Decorator 


ITHIN the last few years there has been a 
great fancy for using ships in the decora- 

tion of homes. Consequently, everyone has 
become more or less familiar with ship models. 
There are two kinds of ship models; those 
that appeal to the collector and those that ap- 
peal to the house decorator. Sometimes they 
please both classes. 
made strictly according to scale—every detail 
has to be correct and the type repeated exactly, 
or the individual ship that is being copied must 


be copied perfectly. 


The collector’s model is 


The decorator’s ship need 
not be so exact, although in the main the model 


must be well reproduced. 

We have in the group represented here, be- 
longing to Mr. A. Albert Mors of Los Angeles, 
both kinds: models for the expert, and models 
for those who wish to use a ship in some odd 


corner, or over a door, to suggest that touch of 


Many Ships in a Safe 


romance which a thought of the sea always 
brings. The arrangement is most attractive. 

The most important ships in this picture are, 
first, a Danzig warship of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury; the Santa Maria (Columbus’ ship) ; over 
the door a Spanish caravel; a Viking ship; the 
Mayflower; the “Great Harry” (Queen Eliza- 
beth’s dreadnought!) ; a ship that served the 
“Hanseatic League; an American clipper; an 
East India Trader; “Richard the Lion-Heart- 
ed; another ‘Hansa Kogge;” and a Dutch 
trawler over the door. 

A study of this unique room makes one long 
to collect every famous ship, from The Flying 
Dutchman, Ancient Mariner and Half Moon to 
the bowl in which the “Three Wise Men of 
Gotham”’ risked their precious and the 
sieve, with the tobacco pipe mast and peagreen 
sail, in which Edward Lear’s “Jumblies” sailed 
away to the “Hills of the Chankly Bore.” 


lives, 


Courtesy of A. Albert Mors. 
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HEADQUARTERS OF COLONIAL DAMES 


The Old Historic Barracks in Trenton, New J ersey 


THE beautiful interiors that are herewith 

represented, showing the home of the New 
Jersey Colonial Dames, in the old historic Bar- 
racks, Trenton, were sent to THE ANTIQUARIAN 
through the courtesy of Mrs. S. Meredith Dick- 
inson, of Trenton, who also supplies the follow- 
ing account of the home of this distinguished 
patriotic society: 

“The Old Barracks was erected in 1758 by 
the Provincial Council of the Province of New 
Jersey at the urgent solicitation of the inhabi- 
tants of this part of the State, to protect them 
from the murderous assaults of the Indians dur- 
ing the French and Indian War. Later it was 
used to quarter the British troops and the 
Hessian jagers who had till then been stationed 
in the houses of the residents of Trenton, but 
whose outrages had become unendurable to the 
people. 

“In 1793 Front Street was cut through the 
Barracks, and the remaining wings were turned 
into apartments or small dwellings. In 1855 the 
Southern wing was purchased by the Widows’ 
and Single Women’s Home. In 
1902 this same portion was pur- 
chased from that society by con- 
tributions from the entire State 
of New Jersey. This movement 
was instigated by Mrs. S. D. 
Oliphant, aided by Mrs. Cornelius 
Hook, Mrs. James B. Beese, 
Mrs. Washington Roebling and 
Mrs. William Stryker, who be- 
came the incorporators. 

“In 1914 this same property 
was conveyed and deeded to the 
State of New Jersey in order to 
secure its perpetual care and 
preservation. 

mine state leaves the entire 
management of this building in 
the hands of the Board of 
Trustees with their promise to 
keep it as a museum. 


“Cornwallis occupied this building for a 
short time, and Rochambeau is reported to 
have done the same, but the report cannot be 
verified. 

A curious piece of furniture in this room is 
Aaron Burr’s combination desk, table and 
chair, which can be seen in the illustration on 
Page 16, beside the window. The plate on the 
desk reads: “Aaron Burr Desk, presented by 
Edwin S. Isham to the New Jersey Society 
of the Colonial Dames of America in loving 
memory of Emilie B. Risley, 1920.” 


It was bought at the sale of the late J. S. 
Barron, a collector who lived in West Twenty- 
second Street, New York. It is of fine ma- 
hogany and was the personal writing desk of 
Aaron Burr, and at first sight it seems only a 
handsome old-fashioned table. Pulled apart 
one side becomes a desk with drawer for writ- 
ing materials and the other a chair in which to 
sit while writing. 

“The seat of the chair, so much nearer the 
level of the table than usual, instantly recalls 
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The Dining-Room 
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that Burr undersized 
man, and goes far toward cor- 
roborating the legend that Burr 
designed the desk himself and 
had it made for his own use. It 
is of fine material and was 


Was an 


one of the few things of any 
that he kept through 
all the vicissitudes of his twist- 
ed fortunes. 

The furniture of the “Colonial 
Dames’ 


value 


Room” 
number of 
mens. 


represents a 
speci- 
The highboy is a fine 
piece, probably about 1715, as 
the very restrained cabriole leg 
and early hoof feet show. The 
fluted rosette ornamenting the 
central upper drawer is uncom- 
mon: the arrangement generally 


interesting 


met with is the fan shown on the lower drawer. 
The armchair in the window is of the Gothic 
Chippendale type, in fashion about 1740 or 
1750. The chair of the same school with its back 
to us at the table is even earlier. On either side 
of the mantel-piece are two rush bottom-chairs 
of the style known as “fancy chairs,’ very popu- 
lar in this country in the early Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Other “fancy chairs” of different design 
appear at the window and on the other side of 
the table. 

The other side of this room gives a better 
view of the excellent table, gate-legged with 
square top. The tall clock belonged to Col. Wil- 
liam Trent, for whom Trenton was named, and 
was in his house in Trenton in 1764. The clock 
was presented to the New Jersey Society of the 
Colonial Dames of America by Mrs. Washington 
A. Roebling in 1903. We note a handsome desk 
of the same period as the highboy, with similar 
wing-shaped handles and key plates; a com- 
panion arm chair to the one already described; 
a warming-pan; two more “fancy chairs” with 
perpendicular bars; and a “fancy settee’ with 
horizontal bars. 

In the “dining-room” the connoisseur’s eye will 
fall at once upon the rare and beautiful ma- 
hogany table with ball-and-claw feet and drop 


leaves. Its proportions are perfect and the legs 
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Specially Photographed for The Antiquarian : 
The Colonial Dames’ Room 


most graceful. A very similar table was pur- 
chased by Governor William Burnet in 1727 and 
is now a valued posession of the Yale Univer- 
sity Library. The table in this dining-room is a 
gem. Chairs of the same period as the table, 
dating anywhere from 1727 to 1750, are in per- 
fect harmony with the table. A pole-fire-screen 
with finely worked panel, a handsome pierced 
brass fender, a japanned plate-warmer and an 
old mahogany-framed mirror with gilt bird in 
the cresting also call for notice. The other 
chairs are of later period. 


The knocker on the entrance door of the Old 
Barracks came from ‘““The Hermitage,” the home 
of Major-General Philemon Dickinson, and was 
on the house when occupied by Hessian soldiers 
during the Battle of Trenton. 


In addition to the New Jersey Colonial Dames 
the Old Barracks is the headquarters for the 
Society of Colonial Wars in the State of New 
Jersey; the New Jersey Society of the Sons of 
the Revolution; the New Jersey Society Sons of 
the American Revolution; the Old Barracks As- 
sociation; and the following six chapters of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution: Broad 
Seal, Captain Jonathan Oliphant, General Mer- 
cer, General Washington, Peggy Warne and 
Trent. 


rte) 924 
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Board Room, Old Barracks Association 


In the “Board Room” a very fine gate-legged 
table with oval top and drop leaves and a drawer 
with a tear-drop handle claims attention. It is 
a beautiful table. The chest has been adorned 
with handles of a much later date and it would 
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seem that the once long drawer 
has been altered into three short 
drawers. The old “four-bar back” 
rush-bottom chairs have had 
added. The Windsor 
chair and the tall clock give a 
quaint touch of domesticity to 
the room. 

In the “General Washington, 
D. A. R. Chapter Room,” there 
are two more “four-bar back” 
tush-bottom chairs, rather un- 
usual in having “beaded” front 
rails, which give them a very fine 
appearance. The “three-bar back” 
chair against the left wall is 
simpler. It also has a rush-bot- 
tom seat. The Windsor chair at 
the table is very interesting. Note 
the spread and arrangement of 
the legs. The table is a Seven- 
teenth Century one. The rail near the floor 
Probably instead of knobs the 
drawers were opened by means of small brass 
drop-handles. The old desk, or cupboard, is an 
Eighteenth Century piece. 


rockers 


proves this. 


A BONAPARTE RELIC 

In 1816 Joseph Bonaparte, the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s brother, purchased a mansion on the 
banks of the Delaware near Bordentown, N. 
J and came there two years later to live. 
After three years or so the house was de- 
stroyed by fire. Joseph Bonaparte then re- 
built it and furnished it completely with beau- 
tiful rugs, tapestries, furniture and works of 
art imported from Europe. 

“Point Breeze’, as it was called, became one 
of the show places of America. Bonaparte 
died in Italy in 1844, and by his will left his 
eldest grandson, Prince Joseph, most of his 
New Jersey property. The Prince, however, 
did not care to reside at “Point Breeze” and, 
consequently, sold everything at auction. The 
handsome Aubusson rug in the Colonial 
Dames’ Room, on page 16, was purchased at 


this time by the family of Philemon Dickin- 
son and remained in their possession until 
1918, when it was presented to the New Jer- 


sey Colonial Dames Society by Mrs. S. Mere- 


dith Dickinson, the present President. 


——— :0 :——_ : 
THES GEASS S COLE GT ORS OUCH 

Have you ever seen a collector. pick up a 
wineglass to which he has just taken a fancy? 

Quickly, deftly and with a peculiar motion 
his forefinger slips under the foot of the glass. 

Why? 

The expert is feeling for the pontil-mark,— 
that roughness in the centre where the glass 
was knocked off the iron rod called pontil, 
while the glass was still hot. 

The pontil-mark gives the glass collector a 
“song without words”; and he learns what the 
glass has to say by his “touch”’. 
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THE FAIENCE OF SAINT PORCHAIRE 


The Most Rare of All French Earthenware 
By GeHe McGarr 


AFTER exercising for 

many years the pa- 
tience and sagacity of 
connoisseurs this re- 
markable and_ original 
variety of earthenware 
has come to be known 
chiefly as la faience de 
Henri Deux. 
the course of the many 
which 
been made since atten- 
tion was first drawn to 
it in 1839, other names 
have been applied, such 
as la faience de Diane 
de Poitiers, la faience 
d’Oiron, and more re- 
cently as la faience de 
Saint-Porchaire. The ex- 
treme rarity and artistic Third Period. 
merit of this ware, also the keen interest it has 
in consequence excited amongst amateurs and 
collectors, has induced the pecuniary value of the 
specimens to attain a fabulous ratio, very far in- 
deed beyond that of any other variety of decora- 
tive pottery. 

When it is considered that only four-score 
known examples of these fragile treasures, of 
which but a dozen are in America, have been 
handed down to us through the vicissitudes of 
nearly four centuries, their number is surpris- 
ing, and is, at least, an evidence that their in- 
dividual producer must have been a most indus- 
trious worker. This ware is, moreover, scarcely 
less remarkable from a techincal point of view. 
Its fabrication displays novelties of a singularly 
interesting nature; every circumstance, indeed, 
denotes that the producer was an original genius 
—one of those representative men, who arise 
only at rare intervals in the province of art. 

The pieces are all conceived in the same char- 
acteristic general style, which though strongly 


During 


researches have 


and unmistakably na- 
tional and even typical 
of a brilliant epoch, is 
also in the higest degree 
personal and local. In 
fact, there can be little 
doubt that this famous 
pottery was the work, 
or invention, of one in- 
dividual artist, as in the 
parallel case of Bernard 
Palissy, whose ware was 
subsequently to make its 
appearance. There is 
every indication that the 
art died with its author, 
or was continued only 
for a brief period after 
his time, the inherent 
difficulties attending the 
production of the ware 


Courtesy of Duveen. 


J. P. Morgan Collection. 
being probably too great to allow of any re- 
munerative result to the mere industrialists of 
that day, even had they been capable of continu- 
ing the complex and difficult technical processes 
of the master. 


As a certain number of pieces bear the em- 
blems and the chiffre of Henri II. and of Diane 
de Poitiers, they became known, for the want 
of a better term, as the faiences de Henri II. 
Correctly, however the earliest specimens are 
contemporaneous with’ Francois I., as may be 
judged by the application of the historical sala- 
mander upon some of the pieces. It was appar- 
ently, therefore, the poterie de luxe of the bril- 
liant courts of Francois I. and Henri II. 

The theories respecting the origin of this ware 
have been varied and wide apart. One which 
seems to have attained some repute, in spite of 
its obvious want of verisimilitude, was that it 
was the work of Girolamo della Robbia, who 
settled in France during the first half of the 
Sixteenth Century. This supposition, however, 
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is obviously without foundation. 

The pottery has no analogy with any of the 
products of the Della Robbia family; it has a 
distinctly non-Italian character, and, on the con- 
trary, a most characteristic and typical French 
Renaissance one, of itself quite sufficient to 
settle the points of its nationality. 

The ware itself is a fine white pipe-clay, and 
the glaze of plumbo-vitreous one of some bril- 
liancy, and of a warm yellowish tint. The pieces 
were carefully constructed by hand, and in a 
general manner imitated the forms as applied 
to the goldsmith’s art. The separate parts, such 
as the small pilasters, masks, corbels, etc., were 
probably moulded and afterwards completely 
retouched with the modelling tool; but the most 
singular part is the minute arabesque decoration 
with which the pieces are so profusely enriched. 
These patterns were all produced by stamping, 
in some cases, it is believed, by the metal stamps 
used by bookbinders, and the hollow or engraved 
design thus produced were filled with a dark 
brown tinted clay or slip; the 
process and effect being very 
analogous to the niello and da- 
mascene work on metal, so much 
in use at that time, and the pat- 
terns of which the designs on 
this pottery precisely resemble. 

Simple or complicated, these 
little faience models are always 
of a design 
tinguished, and whether the or- 
namentation is applied or in- 
cised, massed together or alone, 
it gives to this remarkable pot- 
tery of the French Renaissance 
a charming originality, full of 
fantasy, grace, and distinction 
recognizable at the first impres- 
sion. 

This faience has been divided 
by several authorities into three 
distinct and clearly defined cate- 
gories, demonstrating precisely 
the rise and fall during the brief 
years of its remarkable manu- 
facture. The first period, that 
which corresponds to the first 
quarter of the Sixteenth Cen- 


singularly  dis- 
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tury, reflects the character of the Middle 
Ages; the style is sober and majestic, somewhat 
severe and archaic, inspired by the types in use 
at the end of the Fifteenth Century, and still 
possessing an oriental influence. 

The ornamentations are simple, the mono- 
chrome inlays generally very dark, and the divi- 
sions decorated with scrolls and tendrils. Upon 
a cream-coloured base the inlays were mainly 
of a dark brown, sometimes relieved by a lighter 
brown and a carnation pink. Nearly every piece 
allocated to this period bears a heraldic device, 
and possesses, with a perfect execution and a 
great artistic character, a remarkable harmony. 
This was the potter’s art par excellence which 
seems to have become established by itself, as 
did the art of the ancient Greeks. It created for 
pottery those forms which are especially adapted 
to the nature of clay, the technique and colour 
alone being left to the resources of the potter. 

The second period is, what may be termed, 
the architectural. The artist constructed his 
faiences; he worked the cor- 
nices, arches and bases; in- 
troduced facades of columns, 
pilasters, caryatides, and con- 
soles; and covered the whole 
with a conventional inlay 
which gave the appearance of 
mosaic. The salt cellars and 
candlesticks of this period are 
monuments in miniature. The 
yellows and reds, mixed with 
browns, and heightened by 
some touches of enamel, re- 
placed the 


chromes of the earlier period. 


severe mono- 
This phase in the potter’s ren- 
dering reflected the technical 
progress realized by the artist 
after some years of experi- 
ence. The ornaments, more 
complicated, and more skill- 
fully disposed, became _ en- 
riched with a greater variety 
et colours, ~But> >in ibis 
elaboration of ornaments 


there is sometimes an ab- 


Courtesy of Duveen. 
First Period. a 
Estate of the late Henry Frick : 


sence of the spirit of modera- 


The third period rises even 
higher over the second with a 
new profusion of ornamenta- 
tion. The artist abandoned 
definitely the precise ceramic 
forms, and found delight in 
imitating the finer work of 
the goldsmiths of his time. 
The distinctive trait of this 
period are the interlacing of 
ribbons. This same graceful 
motive had been ingeniously 
exploited by the jewellers, em- 
broiderers, bookbinders, 
gravers, and iron-workers of 
the time of Henri II. The pot- 
ter now rose to the occasion 


en- 


with his subtle manner and 
grace; applying his ribbon de- 
sign with a skillful touch, and 
usually covering the whole 
ground 
a most surprising execution. 
Lizards, frogs, and _ beetles 
invaded the field of inlays 
and interlacings, creeping and 
clinging to the forms or 
handles. With the third 
period terminated this mysterious ware, and its 
tradition became lost. This elegant and fine 
white faience had had its brief existence, and 
its manufacture dwindled completely into the 
past, to remain dormant for nearly four cen- 
turies, and then to exercise the minds of savants 
as to the origin of this earliest and most won- 
derful French earthenware. 

A last remark, that could apply but to very 
few other classes of ceramic work, is that there 
are no doubtful pieces of “Henri Deux” ware. 
No specimen has ever been added to the slowly 
gathered assemblage of typical examples of 
which the genuineness could be suspected. Even 
the imperfections noticeable in certain portions 
of the modelling are an additional guarantee of 
authenticity—to imitate them would be to baffle 
the ability of the most able forger who is clever 
enough to produce a deceitful piece of majolica, 
or a spurious Palissy dish. 


with arabesques of 


SAINT-PORCHAIRE is a parish in the diocese 
(Deux-Sévres), in the 
where the majority of these faiences have been 


of Bressuire region 


From the Victoria and Albert Museum 


Second Period 
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discovered. The village was 
a centre of considerable, and 
probably an immemorial, ce- 
ramic industry, and kilns were 
already existing in this locali- 
ty in the Fifteenth Century. 
André Combault, a potter, is 
recorded as having lived there 
in the year 1478, and in the 
register of the greffe royal of 
Thouars the names of Jacques 
Briandeau, Guillaume Mar- 
sault, and Antoine Tarpault 
are recorded as having 
worked at Saint-Porchaire in 
the years 1556 and 1558. 

In the Sixteenth Century 
Saint-Porchaire stood for ce- 
ramics as Limoges did for 
enamels. and each atélier had 
its own specialty, some in the 
manufacture of domestic uten- 
sils, others in poterie de luxe. 
Charles Estienne, in “La 
Guide des chemins de France,” 
Paris, 1552, draws the atten- 
tion of the traveller to “les 
beaux pots de terre de Saint 
Porchére.” The record is very significant, since 
Estienne does not mention any other faiencerie 
in the province, nor, for that matter, in any other 
part of France. 

Under Charles IX., when its reputation 
had become established, Saint-Porchaire aban- 
doned the ancient processes and manufacture of 
jaiences, and resorted to the types demanded by 
the then prevailing style. 


Diane de Poitiers (1499-1566), whose name is 
associated with faience of Saint-Porchaire, is 
one of the famous beauties of history. She came 
of an ancient family in Dauphiné. She was first 
the favorite of Francois I. and then of Henri II. 
She practically reigned in France through Henri 
Her charm was so great that the old story 
was brought up that she possessed the magic 
ring of Charlemagne. She was the widow of 
Louis de Brézé and wore black and white for 
him all her life. Henri II. always wore these 
colors. The chiffre mentioned by Mr. McCall 
was, of course, the crescent. 
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THE HEPPELWHITE CHAIR 


Characteristic American Furniture of Revolutionary Times 


By EstHER SINGLETON 


WHEN the now famous Heppelwhite book of 

patterns, The Cabinet-Maker and Uphol- 
sterers’ Guide, made its appearance in 1788, the 
style of furniture known today as Chippendale 
had long been out of fashion. Yet nothing comes 
in between Chippendale and Heppelwhite. 

Heppelwhite furniture was much simpler than 
Chippendale. When Heppelwhite came on the 
scene the rococo, or rock-and-shell (call it as 
you please), was completely out of date; all the 
exaggerated curves, Chinese fret-work, man- 
darins, pagodas, umbrellas and long-tailed birds 
had had their day; and the “Gothic taste’ had 
gone as well. 

Chippendale in his Gentleman and Cabinet- 
Makers’ Director depicted a great number of 
articles that he would like to make, articles so 
ornate and expensive that, in all probability, few 
were ordered. Heppelwhite, on the other hand, 
distinctly set forth patterns “serviceable to young 
workmen as well as to experienced artisans, and 
useful to gentlemen in the selection and order- 
ing of their furniture.” 

By way of parenthesis, we may note that in 
the Eighteenth Century, as in previous centuries, 
the gentlemen rather than their wives selected 
the furnishings of the house, designed the par- 
terres of the gardens, and superintended the 
decorations within and without the home. And, 
pomemecrcat extent, this was the case in the 
American Colonies. It was the gentlemen who 
went to the cabinet-makers; who bought the 
logs of mahogany temptingly advertised in the 
newspapers; who looked over the latest books 
of designs ; and’ who ordered the furniture in the 
latest London taste. 

The new Heppelwhite style crossed the At- 
lantic about the time the Revolutionary War was 
drawing to a close. The hour was fortunate for 
a new style, for many persons were glad to 
change the character of their household furni- 
ture and to express in their homes the beginning 
of a new era. 

After the Revolution many houses had to be 
refurnished, and many new homes were estab- 


lished. Heppelwhite appealed to the general 
taste; and, consequently, the old-claw-and-ball 
Anglo-Dutch and Chippendale ribbon back, Chi- 
nese, Gothic and ladder-back chairs went the 
way of old things, expressive of past conditions. 

An astounding amount of Heppelwhite furni- 
ture has come down to us, furniture both im- 
ported from England and furniture made in the 
large cities of the new Republic by skillful work- 
men, from patterns in the very book we have 
been speaking about. 

Heppelwhite furniture pleased our ancestors 
as much as it pleases us today. They found it, 
as we find it, cheerful, light, stylish, elegant, dig- 
nified and comfortable; and Heppelwhite became 
the characteristic furniture of our American 
homes in the early days of our Federal govern- 
ment. 

Strictly speaking, therefore, Heppelwhite is 
not Colonial; but it would be hard to draw a 
line to exclude it in an exhibition, or a collec- 
tion, of “Colonial Furniture.” 

In the Salmagundi Papers, Irving and Paul- 
ding hold up to ridicule the ancient ball-and-claw 
foot furniture of “Cockloft Hall” as being an- 
tiquated and absurdly retained in that conserva- 
tive household when all the world had the more 
graceful and fashionable chairs, tables and sofas 
that gave tone to a room. 

Inspired by the new Classic fashion made 
popular by Robert Adam, who was interpreting 
the Louis XVI. style in his own way, Heppel- 
white followed the trend of the day. We find 
the dominant characteristics in form are the 
straight line and the oval, and in ornamentation, 
the urn and a great use of the graceful festoon. 

Now one of the charms of Heppelwhite furni- 
ture is a frequent introduction of the curve, or a 
beautiful sweeping line, introduced upon furni- 
ture, the general form of which is rectangular 
and rigid, yet having a quaint self-possession (if 
we may be allowed to suggest such an attribute 
to inanimate objects). This graceful curve 
gives charm: the chairs invite you to sit in them, 
promising to give you rest and comfort. They 
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Heart-shaped Chars. 


do. You fit into a Heppelwhite chair as if it 
had been especially made for your figure. If 
it has arms (“elbows” Heppelwhite called them), 
they are just at the height you need for resting 
your arm, or hand. The height from the floor 
seems to suit you (whatever your height may 
be), the seat is comfortable, and you find the 
chair easy to rise from, gracefully. If the chair 
is at the dining-table you find it one of the most 
comfortable of all dining-room chairs; if it is a 
bedroom wing chair, comfortably upholstered, 
you find it a delightful “tarry-a-while” seat be- 
tween the intervals of undressing, particularly if 
it is placed before-am open fire, 

The question of comfort as well as beauty of 
proportion was the result of much thought and 
Consequently, in the Heppelwhite 
Yet 


calculation. 
book there are many detailed instructions. 
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wo of a set of six owned by Vernay 


notwithstanding this, Heppelwhite allows the 
maker considerable latitude. Chairs should be 
made, he says, “according to the size of the room 
Generally speak- 
ing, the proportions were: “height, three feet, 


or pleasure of the purchaser.” 


one inch; height to seat frame, seventeen inches ; 
depth of seat, seventeen inches; and width of 
seat in front, twenty inches.” 

Next we should speak of the beauty of the 
It is difficult to choose a typical Hep- 
pelwhite chair; there are several that come 
instantly to mind. Should it be the heart-shaped 
open back, the shield-shaped, the oval or the in- 
terlaced oval with festoons gracefully falling be- 
tween the bars? Should it be the “wing chair” 
with tall back and sides upholstered to protect 
Should it be the stuffed 
and upholstered drawing-room chair? All are de- 


design. 


one from draughts? 
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lightful and all are characteristic. In nearly 
all cases the legs are slender and tapering, the 
term “leg” ending in the square tapering shoe 
called the “spade foot,” also the “Marlborough 
foot.” These legs are frequently inlaid with the 
husk, or bell-flower, graduated in size and made 
of satinwood. 

Regarding ornamentation, Heppelwhite used 
both carving and inlay. His favorite device, 
whether carved, inlaid or painted, is the bell- 
flower. Sometimes it drops in a fall of graduated 
blossoms growing smaller towards the floor; 
again, it is used in swags or festoons. Then he 
liked drapery and tassels, and the three feathers 
of the Prince of Wales’s crest. The slender urn 
is a favorite, also the lotus and rosette. The 
ornamentation is restrained and used as orna- 
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Square Back, anticipating Sheraton 
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ment only, and it rarely has functional qualities. 

Some of Heppelwhite’s chair backs are square, 
anticipating the Sheraton style which was des- 
tined to follow; and, indeed, it is just as hard to 
differentiate some early Sheraton chairs from 
Heppelwhite chairs as it is to draw the dividing 
line between the shield-shaped Adam and _ the 
shield-shaped Heppelwhite chair. This only goes 
to prove that all these great personages in furni- 
ture-making followed the prevailing fashion, 
whatever it was. “Chairs in general,” Heppel- 
white wrote, “are made of mahogany, with the 
bar and frame sunk in a hollow, or rising in a 
round projection with a band or list on the inner 
and outer edges. Many of these designs are en- 
riched with ornaments proper to be carved in 
mahogany. Mahogany chairs should have the 
seats of horsehair, plain, striped, checquered, etc., 
at pleasure, or cane bottoms with cushions, the 
of which should be covered with the 
same as the curtains.” 


Cases 


For the coverings of drawing room chairs, 
silks and satins with printed oval medallions or 
floral designs were used, and more particularly, 
stripes, which were extremely fashionable in 
France at this time. Another favorite chair seat 
with Heppelwhite was leather—‘“blue or red 
morocco’—put on with ornamental brass nails. 
Leather backs and seats were also tied down 
with ornamental tassels. 


“For chairs,” he also wrote, “a new and very 
elegant fashion has arisen within these few years 
of finishing them with painted or japanned work, 
which gives a rich and splendid appearance to 
the minuter parts of the ornaments, which are 
generally thrown in by the painters. Several of 
these designs are particularly adapted to this 
style, which allows a framework less massy than 
is requisite for mahogany, and by assorting the 
prevailing color to the furniture and light of 
the room, affords opportunity, by the variety of 
grounds which may be introduced, to make the 
whole in harmony, with a pleasing and striking 
effect to the eye. Japanese chairs should have 
cane bottoms, with linen or cotton cases over 
cushions to accord with the general hue of the 
chairs.” 

In a Heppelwhite chair the material should be 
fastened to the frames of the seats with brass- 
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headed nails. These nails should be placed very 
close together. Heppelwhite arranged them in a 
simple row or in two rows, and also in the form 
of scallops around the seat. 

Chairs with stuffed backs Heppelwhite called 
“cabriole.” One of this kind, which he says 1S 
“the newest fashion,” consists of a shield-shaped 
back, a little cushion upon the arm fastened by 
tiny nails, and a leg composed of reeds bound by 
a ribbon and surmounted by a square patera that 
hid the joinings. 

The comfortable wing chair Heppelwhite calls 
the “Saddle Check.” This is intended for a bed- 
room chair. “Stools,” he says, “should match the 
chairs; the framework should be of mahogany, 
or japanned, and, of course, covered like the 
chairs.” 

Heppelwhite “window stools” are particularly 
graceful. They are intended to be placed under 
the windows, and the “size must be regulated by 
the size of the place where they are to stand; 


their heights should not exceed the heights of 
the chairs.” 


No account of the Heppelwhite chair would be 
complete without mention of the sofa. There 
was the “bar back” appearing as if four open 
back chairs were placed side by side, the two 
end ones supplied with an elbow. The pattern of 
the back matched that of the other chairs in the 
room, and, of course, the coverings of the seats 
were the same. 


The stuffed sofa was very popular with Hep- 
pelwhite. Some of his sofas had backs curved 
like a half moon and ending in graceful arms, 
slightly scrolled. The dimensions of the sofa 
varied according to the size of the room, but “the 
proportion in general use” was: length, from six 
to seven feet; depth, about thirty inches; height 
of the seat frame, fourteen inches, and total in 
the back, three feet, one inch. 

A long square sofa Heppelwhite calls “the 
newest fashion,” and recommends that the 
frame “should be japanned with green on a 
white ground and the edges gilt; the covering of 
red morocco.” Our illustration shows one of 
the sofas of this type. The beautiful proportion 
speaks for itself, and apart from the appeal to 
the eye, the invitation it gives for comfortable 
rest is most convincing. This piece is seven feet 
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long and is upholstered in lilac and_ silver 
damask. 

Another type of the Heppelwhite sofa appears 
in our frontispiece. This beautiful room, de- 
signed by the architect and decorator, Duncan 
Fraser of New York, is a modern interpretation 
of the Heppelwhite style. Everything here is 
harmonious and of the same period. The mantel- 
piece is chaste and the glass chandelier very 
decorative. The entire room expresses beauty, 
dignity, restfulness and simple elegance. 


Periods and styles of furniture are, as a rule, 
not sharply defined from one another, but are 
gradually merged, or, in other words, the chasm 
of difference is bridged over by transitional pieces 
which show characteristics of the old and the 
new styles. Then comes a struggle between the 
two styles, a real contest for supremacy, after 
which the characteristics of the old are dropped. 
Then the new style reigns for a time, alone, in its 
full development. Presently intimations begin to 
appear of a coming fashion and fresh charac- 
teristics—new lines, new proportions, new orna- 
mentation and other qualities—are put forth, 
somewhat timidly at first. Gathering strength, 
the new elements grow bolder, a struggle ensues 
with the prevailing fashion, which, in its turn, 
becomes the old, and at last is pushed out of the 
way. Thus the styles come and go: they have. 
their special exponents, their admirers and their 
followers. 


Although certain styles are labelled with the 
names of certain sovereigns, or of certain cabi- 
net-makers and designers, these styles were the 
expression of their time rather than the inven- 
tion of individuals. The strange mixture known 
as Chippendale, consisting of Gothic, French, 
Chinese and Anglo-Dutch ingredients, would 
surely have come into existence even if Chip- 
pendale had never existed. There were others 
who “composed” (if we may use the word) in 
the same general school. For example, we find 
Ince and Mayhew publishing designs that are al- 
most identical with those of Chippendale in the 
Chinese taste of the day. Chippendale, however, 
set his seal upon the furniture of his time by 
his splendid carving, his combination of fan- 
tastic elements, his clever use of the “Gothic,” 
his publication of The Gentleman and Cabinet- 
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Heppelwhite Square Sofa, lilac and silver damask. 


maker's Director and his personal relations with 
important artists and patrons of art. He lifted 
fashions of the hour into a style. Chippendale’s 
name now describes the furniture in fashion in 


England and her Colonies from about 1750 to 


£770. 
Heppelwhite, too, like Chippendale, has be- 


come the term for a period. To Heppelwhite, 
perhaps, even less than to Chippendale, is the 
world indebted for original work. Heppelwhite, 
standing now for a special type of furniture 
justly admired and wisely collected today, seems 
to have been in his lifetime an expert cabinet- 
maker in whose shop furniture not beyond the 
purse of the average well-to-do customers was 
produced. After his death his widow, Alice 
Heppelwhite, gathered three hundred designs and 
published them as a book in 1788 under the name 
of A. Heppelwhite & Co., Cabinet-makers, the 
A. standing for Alice. This Cabinet-maker and 


Upholsterer’s Guide, or Repository of Designs 
(every collection was a repository in the late 
Eighteenth Century) exhibited every article of 
“Household Furniture in the newest and most 
approved taste.” 

We have only to open the book to learn what 
this was. There is no trace of anything that 
Chippendale favored; every element of the past 
has vanished utterly. Where are the transitional 
pieces? Where shall we look for the antece- 
dents of Heppelwhite? 

The key is found in Adam. Some of Heppel- 
white’s chairs and mirrors can hardly be distin- 
guished from some of Adam’s chairs and 
mirrors. 

The story is this: Long before the Heppel- 
white style began, reaction had set in with regard 
to the rococo, or rock-and-shell, ornamentation, 
and the omnipresent curve. With gradual but 
certain steps the Louis XVI. style had been 
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marching along ever since the discoveries in. 


Pompei and Herculaneum; consequently, from 
the middle of the Eighteenth Century (at the 
height of the Louis XV. style) designers had 
been seeking for a new principle of construction. 
Furniture became more rectilinear, more port- 
able, and more delicate in dimension and profile. 
Legs became slender and tapering, and ornament 
lighter and more graceful. New ornaments came 
in: antique designs suggested by the excavations 
at Pompeii, those flowery arabesques accom- 
panied by animal figures in the style of the 
Loggie of Raphael in the Vatican. Then came 
all those Classic ornaments: the graceful urn, 
the slender oval, the torch, the festoon, the lyre, 
the shield, pearl-beading, swags of drapery, and 
the husk, or bell-flower, and many others used 
by Heppelwhite in common with other designers. 


The “Antique” style crossed the Channel; and 
many books were published in London by de- 
signers, decorators and architects, showing the 
new taste in open revolt from the fashion that 
Hogarth admired so much. 


This “Antique” style received in England 
great impetus from the brothers Adam, whose 
social position gave them great prominence and 
made their dictum as architects and decorators 
final. 


Robert Adam went in 1754 with a French 
architect to study the ruins of Diocletian’s Pal- 
ace at Spalatro in Dalmatia, and found rich trea- 
sures in decoration and architecture, of which 
he made great use on his return to London in 
1762. Patronized by the nobility and gentry, 
Robert and his brother James designed and 
decorated many important houses. Assisted by 
four brilliant decorators and painters, Angelica 
Kauffman and her husband Zucchi, Cipriani 
and Pergolesi, they created a new fashion in 
England, and there was no transition from Chip- 
pendale to the Classic style. 

Although the Adam brothers designed only for 
the ultra-wealthy, influence was wide- 
spread; and here we have in Heppelwhite an 
instance of it. We find in the Heppelwhite 
plates the kind of furniture that was made for 
the people who could not afford Adam furniture 
and yet wished to be in fashion. 


their 
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BOW CHINA IDENTIFYING MARKS 


The accompanying illustration gives the marks 
on Bow china, supplementing the information con- 
tained in the article on Bow which appears in this 
issue. 

The earliest example of a mark for Bow seems to be 
the impressed triangle, which is also claimed by 
Chelsea. Other marks, such as a bow and arrow, or 
a violin bow are, in all probability, genuine, as are the 
dagger marks which are found on many pieces. The 
most distinctive mark, however, seems to be the anchor 
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and dagger, nearly always in red. The anchor sug- 
gests imitation of China ware, which commonly bore 
a red anchor. A cable, attached to it at times, aids 
in distinguishing the Bow product. Sometimes the 
table and the anchor stand alone. When the crescent 
accompanies the dagger and anchor, it is always blue, 
which follows the old Worcester custom. On small 
wares, such as salt cellars, a series of marks suggesting 
darts is used. In many cases these were scratched in 
the paste and are therefore considered authentic. The 
sign of the planet Mars was also used on certain pieces. 
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PLEASURES OF STAMP COLLECTING 


Contrary to Belief, Philately Is Not an Expensive Hobby 


By GARDNER TEALL 


peas no hobby into which the esthetic 
enters has been more maligned in years past 

by those ignorant of its cultural resources than 
that of stamp collecting. Fortunately, the tide 
is turning. Today we no longer regard the col- 
lecting of postage stamps merely as a school- 
boy’s pastime, nor do we begrudge the study of 
stamps the dignity of its appellation, Philately. 
There are many phases of stamp collecting, 
and some of them, it seems to me, have little or 
no cultural justification, although their pursuit 
may give pleasure to those whose interests do 
not extend much beyond acquisition. However, 
it 1s not my purpose to dwell upon these phases 
of philately, but rather to point out to the lover 
of objects that are beautiful, historically inter- 
esting, or both, the store of pleasure to be found 
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in that branch of stamp collecting which should 
particularly appeal with antiquarian 
interests. 

Fortunately, philately can go hand in hand 
with a moderate purse, for the most interesting 
stamps, from the point of view of the antiquar- 
ian and the art-lover, are rarely in the class of 
the most expensive ones. True it is that the 
King of England paid £1,450 for a single 
specimen of the Twopenny Blue Post Office 
Mauritius stamp of 1847, a stamp which today 
would cost $17,000, in unused condition and 
$15,000 used. But this need not frighten one; 
it is not necessary to have a seventeen thousand 
dollar Mauritius Twopenny Blue to ensure hap- 
piness in stamp collecting. As a matter of fact, 
the price of a Sevres cup, a Staffordshire plat- 
ter, a Whistler etching, a Currier & Ives litho- 
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graph, a Windsor chair, a Sheffield Plate basket, 
a Delft polychrome plate, an early sampler, a 
Colonial silver porringer, a fine Japanese sword- 
guard,—the cost of any single one of these ob- 
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Dominican Republic 


Venezuela 


jects would cover the price of enough interest- 
ing and beautiful postage stamps to start the 
sort of a collection which an antiquarian 
would find joy in contemplating and pleasure 
in continuing. Where most other art objects 
from china to prints require dollars for their 
acquisition, pennies apiece will bring to one’s 
hand thousands of stamps of the sort we are 
considering. 

Now I do not wish to suggest that there are 
no expensive desirable stamps from the point 
of view of antiquarian and art interest; but so 
many inexpensive stamps are procurable that 
life need not be made miserable, nor a collection 
remain skimpy, if these more costly items are 
not within the collector’s means. As an instance, 


consider the world’s first postage stamp, the 


famous “Penny Black” stamp issued in 1840 by 
Great Britain. It is a very beautiful, dignified 
and finely engraved portrait head of Queen 


Japan 


Mauritius 


Great Britain 


Victoria, the design taken from the portrait 
medal by William Wyon, a medal issued to com- 
memorate the first official visit of the Queen to 
the City. A used copy of this historically inter- 
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esting and lovely stamp can be had for $1.50, 
a fine unused copy costs under $15. Sir Rowland 
Hill, “Father of Penny Postage,’ made the 
rough sketch from Wyon’s relief portrait, Henry 
Corbould prepared the finished drawing and 
Frederick Heath was entrusted with its engrav- 
ing. The red-brown penny stamp of the year 
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following, the same type though slightly less at- 
tractive in color, costs only five cents used, $2, 
unused. The equally beautiful little oblong half- 
penny dull rose-colored stamp of 1870 costs but 
five cents used, and but thirty cents unused. AlI- 
most as beautiful in effect is the Mauritius blue 
stamp of 1849 which fetches only fifty cents, 
since the issue was never put in use. It is lovelier 
than the $17,000, twopence of 1847! And so it 
goes. 

Of course the stamps in one’s collection have 
not the utilitarian value that one finds in old 
furniture, old china, oriental rugs and the like. 
Stamps are too small to serve as old prints do 
for Nevertheless, the appeal 
of their intrinsic beauty pictorially, of their 
interest in the stories they tell, places them in a 


wall decorations. 


position to give as much pleasure as is derived 
from many other forms of the graphic arts col- 
lected by acquisitive man. 

Just as the antiquarian loves to pore over 
public sales catalogues, to rummage in antique 
shops, old attics and attend auctions, so, too, 
may your stamp collector find many directions 
America and Europe have a 
large number of long-established and _ reliable 
houses that deal in stamps. 
issues a catalogue annually of over 1400 pages, 


for his browsings. 
One American firm 


fully illustrated with illustrations of every type 
of stamp issued by the various countries of the 
world since the appearance of the Penny Black 
of Great Britain in 1840. Every procurable 
stamp is described and priced. That does not 
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mean that every stamp noted therein is easily 
procurable. Perhaps if it were, something of 
the zest of collecting would be removed. I re- 
call the description of a beautiful stamp of one 
of the Native States of India which I desired 
to obtain. It was described, illustrated and 
priced in American and European catalogues at 
about twenty-five cents. A diligent search in 
Europe and America as well as letters to two 
stamp dealers in India failed to uncover the rest- 
ing place of a single copy! Just as I had come 
to conclude that the stamp had never existed, 
I found two at an English dealer’s and bought 
them for sixpence apiece. Since then I have 
In the larger American cities 
auctions of rare stamps are frequently held, and 
one often obtains interesting stamps at these 
sales, though of course the excessive rarities 
command high prices. Fortunately for the col- 
lector of stamps he does not need to be a city 
dweller to pursue his hobby to the best advan- 
tage. For him the countryside is never combed 
of its treasures by those who have gone before 
him. <A collector of old furniture, or of Staf- 
fordshire plates, could not expect a dealer to 
send him cartloads of these objects on approval 
month after month; but the dealer in stamps 
gladly sends out on approval to responsible cus- 
tomers such varieties of stamps as they may 
wish to inspect and to choose from. To some, 
this might seem too easy a way of collecting to 
be pleasurable, but the stamp collector, as well 
as the collector of other things, more often than 
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not creates in his mind a very individual sort of 
collection and then finds his pleasure in bring- 
ing it to actuality. 


Sweden 


Great Britain 


Peru 


Certainly no form of collecting is more in- 
timately connected with the development of a 
knowledge of history from the mid-Nineteenth 
Century onward than that of stamp collecting. 
The ideal way of collecting for those of anti- 
quarian interests will probably be the “granger- 
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izing” one, taking each stamp or series of 
stamps and arranging them together with notes 
of all the data one finds concerning them. A 
loose-leaf album having blank pages easily ar- 
ranged is the most satisfactory receptacle for 
such a stamp collection. 


collectors confine themselves 


Some 


might 


Bavaria 


to getting together the most beautiful stamps 
in the world, to stamps issued in commemo- 
ration of historical 
architectural monuments, stamps designed by 
noted artists, stamps honoring celebrated per- 
I remember forming a some- 


events, stamps picturing 


sons, and so on. 
what extensive collection of stamps connected 
with great poets (and writing of it under the 
title of “Poets on Postage Stamps” for the New 
York Times Magazine), and another collection 
formed of stamps bearing map designs, including 
the Venezuela stamps of 1896 (a stamp which 
costs only four or five cents) which set forth the 
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Venezuelan claim in the boundary dispute with 
Great Britain, and the stamp of the Dominican 
Republic issued in 1900 (another inexpensive 
stamp costing from five to ten cents) which is 
said to have almost occasioned a war with Hayti, 
as the Haitian Government discovered that the 
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map design of the stamp showed an incorrect 
boundary line which the Haitians would not 
tolerate. 

There is not room in a short article, and 
scarcely room in a very long one, to touch upon 
all the interesting things that stamp collecting re- 
veals to the philatelist. But if the antiquarian 
will look into the matter, he will find that the 
pleasures of certain phases of stamp collecting 
are as refreshing and wholesome as the pleasures 
to be found in other forms of collecting. Any 
hobby can be ridden or driven to death, and 
stamp collecting is not immune from this form 
of abuse. But the sane rider and the sane driver 
of the philatelic one will find himself carried 
through lands of delight and into countries where 
the delectable is to be met at many a turn. 


Illustrations are by courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN 


Porcelain in the Ming Dynasty. 


The Dragon Furnace and the Blue Furnace 


By Cau YEN 


THE T‘ao Shuo De- 

scription of Pottery 
in Six Books by Chit 
Yen (1744), was the 
first special 
written upon the sub- 
ject of Chinese Ce- 
ramics still 
considered by native 
connoisseurs the chief 
authority on the sub- 
ject. It was trans- 
lated in English for 
the first time by 
Stephen W. Bushnell 
and published in Lon- 
don in 1891. From 
this book the follow- 
ing account is taken 
of painting and firing 
the splendid produc- 
tions that date from 
1403 to 1619: 

For painting in 
blue* the artists were 
collected each day at 
dawn and at noon and 
the color for painting 
was distributed among 
them. 


work 
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Two men of 
good character were 
first selected, the larger pieces of porcelain being 
given to one, the smaller pieces to the other, and 
when they had finished their painting the amount 
of the material used was calculated before the 
things were taken to the furnace and baked. If 
the result was satisfactory, then pieces were 
given as models to the other painters; and in 
the rest of the pieces painted the quantity of the 


*“Mohammedan Blue” first imported into China during the 
reign of Chéng-té (1506-1521) was so valuable that it was 


frequently stolen. 


Specially Photographed for The Antiquarian. 


Ming Vase (1403-1619) 


color used and _ the 
depth of the tint were 
required to be in 
exact accordance with 
these models. 

The mineral hei 
ché shih, when 
ground with water and 
painted on the paste, 
was at first colorless, 
and it was only after 
baking that it became 
transformed into a sky 
blue. This was com- 
monly called painting 
in furnace blue. 

Among the painted 
designs were the fol- 
lowing : decorating 
wine-cups of porce- 
lain in the reign of 
Ch'ien-hua (ASD: 
1465 - 1487),. “The 
flaming silver candle 
lighting up red beau- 
ty” (a stanza of a poet 
of the T‘ang Dynasty), 
illustrated by a beau- 
tiful damsel holding 
a candle to light up 
the pink flowers of 
the double crab-apple; “brocade pattern medal- 
lions,’ being medallions of flower-sprays and fruit 
on all four sides; “The famous scholars—Chou 
Mao Shu depicted on one side admiring the 
lotus, Ta‘o Yuan-ming on the other, opposite his 
favorite flower, the chrysanthemum; “Little chil- 
dren (Wa-wa), five small boys playing to- 
gether. Others were painted with dragons and 
phcenixes, fish and water weeds, flowers and 
plants, single and double gourds, the eight 
lucky emblems of Buddhist lore and the sacred 


Courtesy of H. F. Dawson. 
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lotus of India. Of all these different designs 
we have specimens in collections. 

We have many names of designs in a list spe- 
cially drawn up in the eighth year of the reign 
of the Emperor Chia-ching (1529) to be given 
to the artists hired for the occasion. These de- 
signs included: dragons in pursuit of pearls, 
gold-weighing scales, playing boys, sporting 
dragons rising and descending, phcenixes flying 
through flowers, floral scrolls covering the whole 
ground, birds flying in the clouds, the myriad- 
year wistaria, dragons grasping pearls, the poly- 
phorus fungus (ling chih), supporting the eight 
precious things (gold, pearl, coral, etc.), the 
Eight Immortals (of Taoist legend) crossing the 
sea, flying birds and mutan peonies, lions playing 
with embroidered balls, medallion scrolls of fairy 
flowers, the four fish—ch‘ing, p‘o, li and kuei— 
with water weeds, the eight heroes of Chiang- 
hsia, waterfalls of the Pa Shan (mountains in 
the province of Ssu-ch‘uan), flying swans, waves 
and flames supporting the eight mystic diagrams, 
leafy bamboo and longevity fungus, storks flying 
in clouds surrounded by floral scrolls, floral de- 
signs with dragons and phcenixes, encircling 
sprays of lotus supporting the eight mystic dra- 
gons and the eight lucky Buddhist symbols, 
hoary dragons emerging from the sea holding up 
the eight mystic diagrams, the three genii (in 
the guise of Confucius, Lao Tze and Buddha) 
concocting the elixir vite, children playing dif- 
ferent games, the emblematic flowers of the four 
seasons (the plum of winter, peony of spring, 
lotus of summer, chrysanthemum of autumn), 
three goats, pairs of dragons 
clouds, ju-1 sceptre medallions, effigy of Pao-lao 
carried in procession by boys at the New Year, 
six points of the compass, the fir, bamboo and 
blossoming plum, and male and female phoenixes 
flying through fairy flowers and through flowers 
of the four seasons. But in a short summary 
like this it is impossible to give a complete list 
of all the different designs. 

In the decoration of porcelain in relief the 
white paste was worked with the brush so as to 
produce different embossed forms, such as dra- 
gons, phcenixes, flowers, and plants, and it was 
then covered with the glaze composed of quartz, 
chalk and fern ashes, finally baked in the kiln. 


enveloped in 
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To engrave porcelain, the different kinds of 
pieces, before being put into the kiln, were 
carved with the iron graving-tool into various 
designs, such as dragons, phcenixes, flowers, and 
plants, then covered with the glaze composed of 
quartz, chalk and fern ashes, and finally baked. 

Decoration in gold was painted upon white 
porcelain which had been previously fired, the 
gold being painted on with a brush, after which 
the piece had to be re-baked in the color stove. 
When used in combination with iron-red, the 
pieces required firing twice in the muffle-stove. 
When other colors were not painted on, it was 
entirely yellow. 

To fix gold designs upon bowls the gold was 
rubbed down with large garlic bulbs before the 
decoration was painted. The porcelain was then 
re-hred and the gold would never thereafter 
come off. 

To paint porcelain in the five colors, pieces of 
pure white color, previously baked, were deco- 
rated in colors and then fired a second time in 
the muffle-stove. 

The seggars were made of yellow clay and 
sand, mixed together and worked into different 
sizes as required. The Seggar Furnace, setting 
aside the larger seggars, was able to bake from 
seventy to eighty pieces, large and small, at each 
firing. 

For the dragon-bowl furnace a gentle fire was 
kept up for seven days and nights, what was 
called a “flowing fire,” because, like dripping 
water, it went on gently but continuously, and 
was just kept alight—that was all. 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Distinctive Furniture, Curly Maple, Pine, etc. 
RARE GLASS 


American Pewter, Currier Prints 


A Very Beautiful Collection of China and Old Rugs. 
Charming Hooked Rugs, Lustre and many Rarities 


“A VERITABLE MUSEUM” 
—ANTIQUES BOUGHT— 


Write Me What You Have—With Prices 
Send for Special Price List A. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue 
JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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YE OLDE BOOK SHELF 


From a Bookman’s Note Book 


Once a living author was merely to be attacked 
from a literary angle; now he must, willy nilly, be 
dissected bibliographically. We suppose bibliography 
a century ago, in the days of “Froggy” Dibdin, was 
considered a science; now it seems more like a game 
—and being a game, it ought to be played by rules. 
Yet the problem still confronting the modern col- 
lector of first editions is, translating it into present- 
day journalese, ‘““When is a first edition?” Some day 
this question will be solved by a scientific biblio- 
phile, and reduced to such simple formulae that the 
book collector can tell in a moment whether his 
“find” be the first, second, or nth issue of the first, 
second or nth edition—and with it may go the joy 
of book collecting. Yet one wonders, when the 
“History of American Bibliography” is 
what the attitude of the historian will be towards 
our present day collector, who discovers problems 
of which the collector of the last generation never 
dreamed, such as first and second bindings, mis- 
There is the 
name of that 


written, 


placed commas and similar minutiae. 
problem of Mr. Kipling. Will the 
assiduous person who discovered that (I quote from 
a bookseller’s catalogue) Kipling’s “From Sea to 
Sea” is a genuine “First Issue of the First Edition” 
‘with the errotrlint vol,.2, on paze lad, 
seventh line from the bottom, where the word 
is printed ‘tacked’ instead of ‘stacked.’”” We wonder 
if there is a second issue of this edition, which was 
New York, Doubleday & McClure Co., in 1899? 
The “tacking” or ‘stacking,’ we might add paren- 


thetically, refers to beef piled about a lady. 
2K *K OK 
Another problem of a similar sort, more ancient 
though none the less honorable, presents itself in the 
first edition of Boswell’s “Life of Johnson.” A year 
or two ago an ardent Johnsonian discovered that in 
the quotation 

“Short, O short then by thy reign, 

And give us to the world again!” 
appearing on page 135 of Vol. I the “i” from the word 
“olive” had been “dropped,” as the printers say, from 
some copies of the first edition. Ardent Johnsonians 
and their friends have declared this to be the first 
issue. It has been accepted by the booksellers and now 
brings from 20 to 30 per cent more than its variant— 
in fact, this point has become so firmly fixed that we 
have been told by an honest bookseller that it was now 
impossible for him to sell the so-called “second” issue. 
Think of the worry a printer’s devil created when he 
knocked the “i” out of “give” 133 years ago! ‘There 
is a tragic element in his misdeed that can be elaborated 
by those of a philosophic turn of mind. 


only if 


When Mr. R. B. Adam of Buffalo, N. Y., the for- 
tunate possessor of Boswell’s own proof sheets of the 
first edition, printed them in facsimile for a few of 
his friends, some months ago, he included the unlucky 
page referred to above, and if we remember correctly 
the word “give” is spelled correctly. Does this mean 


that after the proof had been returned to the printer 
that his devil, to torment future Johnsonians, deleted 
the infamous “i”? Or did it drop out while the sheets 
were being printed? Perhaps the loss of the “i” was 
discovered, so that there are three “issues”: the first 
with the “i”, the second without it, and the third with 
it again! But alas! human nature and the psychology 
of the collector being as they are, we wager that the 
wrong (“give”) issue will be the right issue so long 
as Johnson and Boswell are known to collectors, 
L. Z. VEER. 

There are many old and rare books and manuscripts in at- 
tics and storerooms of old homesteads which are sought for 
by collectors and rare book dealers. In order to stimulate 
the search for such The Antiquarian will publish, from month 
to month, a few titles and the prices that are being asked by 
the rare book dealer. Following are a few such books and 
their prices: 

James F Drake Co., 14 West 40th St., in their catalogue 
No. 160, which is just off the press, have listed “Public Papers 
of Grover Cleveland, March 3, 1885, to March 4, 1889, auto- 
graph inscription ‘Commodore E. C. Benedict from Grover 
Cleveland,” at $50; a “Nicholas Nickleby” (Dickens), with 
engraved portrait of Dickens and etched plates by Phiz, Lon- 
don, 1839, 1st edition, $135; ‘Adam Bede” (George Eliot), in 
3 vols., Ist ed., London, 1859, $100. ‘Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” (Thomas Hardy), 2 vols., 1st ed., London, 1873, $150. 
“Quartette. The Christmas Annual of the Civil and Military 
Gazette, by four Anglo-Indian Writers (the four writers were 
Kipling, his father, mother and sister), 1st ed., Lahore, 1885, 
$450. “Mardi: and A Voyage Thither, 2 vols., 1st ed., New 
York, 1849, $45. 

Miller & Beyer, Inc., 50 W. 49th St., in their new catalogue 
Scottish dialect, printed by A. 
Strahan, London, 1787, $35. Thomas Gray’s “Odes”, Straw- 
berry-Hill Press, 1757, $125. Philip G Hamerton’s “Etching 
and Etchers,” many full-page etchings, fine binding, London, 
1868, $60. Bret Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp” and other 
sketchkes, Boston, 1870, $15. Herman Melville’s “Moby-Dick; 
or, The Whale,’’ New York, 1857, $110. Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Wee Willie Winkie and Other Stories,’ Lahore, A. H. 
Wheeler & Co., 1888, $100. Edmund Spenser’s “The Historie 
of Ireland,’ Dublin, 1633, $47.50. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with the author’s initials and 
six interesting slavery documents, Boston, 1853, $100. Thack- 
eray’s “The Newcomes,”’ steel and wood engravings, 46 full- 
page plates, London, Bradbury and Evans, 1853-55, $65. Hen- 
ry D. Thoreau’s “‘A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Riv- 
ers,” Boston, 1849, $65. ‘‘The Decameron of Boccacio, trans- 
lated by John Payne, 3 vols, London, 1886, $35. 


“SURRENDER OF MARY, 
QUEEN OF THE SCOTS” 


A Magnificent Picture in Very Fine Petit-Point 
Size 36 x 41 Inches 
Five Years’ Work—About 
Eighty Years Ago 


Soldiers, horses and scenery in wonderfully soft 
colors make this a remarkable piece of work. 


SEEN BY APPOINTMENT 
AVERY 


26 Henry Avenue, - Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


offer some Burns Poems in 


April, 1924 


THE ANTIQUARIAN’S LETTERBOX 


Editor, THE ANTIQUARIAN: 

We are not all able to buy old masters, but most of 
us can pick up old prints. Currier & Ives seem to be 
in the greatest demand at present,.and in my opinion 
the demand will increase. I base my conjecture on the 
fact that the highways and byways are being thor- 
oughly searched for them. While there seem to be 
many in existence, they are being snapped up by not 
only the dealers but also by the constantly increasing 
army of collectors. Soon they will be almost out of 
the market, and then the price will soar to still higher 
figures. 

Recently I stopped at a hotel in a small town in 
Southern Pennsylvania. In the hotel office were two 
Currier & Ives prints. I did not know what they were 
worth, but offered to buy two modern pictures to re- 
place them. My offer was accepted, and the hotel man 
chose two pictures at a local dealer’s, for which I paid 
$16—frames ali in New York I priced 
duplicates of my purchase, and found they were held 
at $80 and $65 respectively! 

This is not only true of Currier & Ives but of others. 
In no other field of the collector is there such an op- 
portunity as there is Values undergo 
such swift ups and downs—principally ups—that it is 
almost impossible to make a mistake, and when the 
amateur collector discovers that the print he bought 
for $10 is selling for $50 around the corner, his en- 
joyment is very great. 

I wish to thank the, Editor of THr ANTIQUARIAN 
for the beautiful reproductions of prints that are be- 
ing shown each month. The one which appeared in 
the March ANTIQUARIAN was beautiful, but was beyond 
my purse yet. However, the lure is there for me, and 
I may sell a couple of Currier & Ives and purchase 
this one if I am not too late. If it is sold when I am 
ready to purchase, I know my disappointment will be 
very keen. Gwig isl 

White Plains, N. Y. 


and 


in prints. 


To Collectors of 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
A lady wishes to dispose of a 
—FAMILY HEIRLOOM— 
A Superb Silver Game Pie Dish, period of 
George I].—Made by the famous 


THOMAS FARREN 
LONDON, 1751 
Address D.A.V., care The Antiquarian. 


MILLER & BEYER, Inc. 


Early and Modern First Editions 
Private Press Books Rare and Fine Books 


New Catalogue Upon Request 
50 West 49th Street New York 
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WANTED 
Pictures to Paint on Glass 
of Ships, for Banjo Clocks, Mirrors, Etc. 
GOLD LEAF USED 


FOR SALE 
Tin Reflector—Very Rare—$65.00 


Two Henry Clay Blue Cup Plates—$35.00 
RARE HOOKED RUGS IN SOFT COLORS. 


[ have many rare things. Write me what you want. 


F. E. WOODMAN 
217 PINE STREET - - BANGOR, MAINE 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 

An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, 
Decorations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 
pages, size 944 x 12; 112 fabric illustrations 
covering all periods; 360 illustrations of chairs 
alone; 800 of carvings, design details, table 
tops, chair legs, etc.; 800 design motifs of fur- 
niture, walls and ceilings, also 65 interiors. 
1922 edition, $7.50 postpaid. 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


A SALE 
Dr. Walter T. Goodale Antique Collection 
A Gilbert Stuart Portrait, an Early Ameri- 
can Silver Tea Set, a very rare Collection 
of Indian Baskets 


The Dr. Goodale collection abounds in rare pieces of 


CHINA, GLASS, SILVER and FURNITURE 


This collection as well as other rare Antiques, 


will be on exhibition and sale about May first. 


A further description and history of the Dr. Goodale 
Collection will be in the May issue. 


je DERBY CONCORD @Na Et: 


E. J. JOHNSON 


Antique Furniture and Curios 


23 Maple Street, White River Junction, Vt. 


HOOKED RUGS 
$10.00 to $25.00 


All carefully selected during winter from New 


Hampshire Farms. Mention size and color desired. 
WHITE BIRCH ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Water Street, LISBON, N. H. 
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RENWICK C. HURRY 


Early American 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 
SIX WEST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
New York 


96th STREET ART SHOP 


Antique Furniture and Curios 
A. T. KOOMANOFF, Prop. 


FINE REPAIRING 


737 Amsterdam Ave. - - New York 
Telephone Riverside 9134 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 


ps K. Dresser 
Sandwich Glass Three Mold Glass 
Colored Finger Bowls, etc. 


11 East Sth Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


FOR SALE 
A CURLY MAPLE SHERATON 
SLANT FRONT DESK 


Mrs. Charles A. Loring 
91 Woodland Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES Send for my list of new offer- 


ings. Special values in Old 
Furniture, Clocks, Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other 
old fabrics, also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etic. 
Perhaps I have that piece you have looked for so long. 
WM. C. WALDRON 
(Historic) Cherry Valley, Nip i eee 


HAND MADE FISH NET CANOPIES 
For Tops of Four Poster Beds, Field or Tester 
valances, 


Orders also taken for netted curtains, 
borders and fringes for edge of bed spreads, runners, 
table covers, etc. Write for prices and information to 


MRS. L. D. BROOKS, 
18 Church Street, Wakefield, Mass. 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


17 Walnut Street, - - Haverhill, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
(Formerly at Georgetown) Telephone 53161 
ALL INQUIRIES ANSWERED PROMPTLY 


I have a large stock of goods. General line. Everything as 
picked up. Nothing repaired or refinished. Dealers’ prices. 


Large Selection of Currier & Ives Prints 


The Antiquarian 


THE ANTIQUARIAN’S LETTERBOX 


Editor, THE ANTIQUARIAN: 

While looking through the current number of THE 
ANTIQUARIAN, I read of a request for an explanation 
of the Feng Huang, or Phcenix, which one meets so 
frequently depicted on Chinese works of art. I also 
read the reply given and it seems to me that the answer 
did not do justice to this wondrous bird. For, as you 
know, the Feng Huang is a most important personage 
in Chinese pictorial art. 

So, relying upon your kind indulgence, I am here- 
with enclosing the correct version of this fabulous bird. 

I trust you will find it of some use, and if it would 
not be asking too much, I would like to see it in your 
next number of THE ANTIQUARIAN, so as to offset the 
former explanation of the Pheenix. 


The Phcenix bird or Feng Huang is a dual creature 
combining both the “Feng” and the female 
“Huang.” It is a fabulous bird of wondrous form and 
mystic nature, and is the second among the Four Su- 
pernatural Creatures, or “Ssu Ling.” The compound 
of the two, Feng Huang, is the generic designation 
employed for the bird and is frequently translated 
“Phoenix.” It is described as resembling a wild swan 
in front and a unicorn behind. It has the throat of a 
swallow, the bill of a cock, the neck of a snake, the 
feathers of a peacock, the tail of a fish, the forehead 
of a crane, the crown of a mandarin duck, stripes 
of a dragon, and the vaulted back of a tortoise. But 
in pictorial representation it is usually delineated as a 
compound of a peacock and a pheasant, with the ad- 
dition of many gorgeous colors. Very early legends 
narrated that this bird made its appearance as a presage 
of the advent of virtuous rulers, whose presence it also 
graced as an emblem of their auspicious government. 
It is said that it sat in the court of Huang Ti, who is 
credited with having entered upon a reign of one hun- 
dred years in B. C. 2607, while that sovereign observed 
the ceremonial fasts. And it came with measured 
gambolings to add splendor to the musical perfor- 
mances conducted by great Shun (B.B. 2255-2206). 
Since the days of Confucius it has not been seen. The 
five colors of its plumage are supposed to be typical 
of the five cardinal virtues. In height it measures five 
cubits, and its song has the five notes. Its tail is 
eraduated like Pandean pipes, and according to some, 
its song resembles the music of that instrument. It 
is also said to be the essence of water (purity in the 
abstract). It feeds only upon the seeds of the bam- 
boo, and drinks only from the sweetest springs. In 
early times the Feng Huang used to rank above the 
dragon, but since the introduction of Buddhism and 
the development of the dragon in Chinese religion, lore 
and art, the Feng Huang became the special emblem of 
the Empress, as the dragon is that of the Emperor. 


Ke 


male 


, 


Moril, 1924 


ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


Currier & Ives American lithographs totalled at the 
Anderson Galleries (collection of the late William 
Whiting Nolen of Cambridge), March 4-7, $19,754. 
This was described as “the greatest collection of Cur- 
rier’ & Ives ever offered for sale.” The most important 
items were: Washington’s Farewell to the Officers of 
his Army (Dec. 4, 1783), H. V. Weil, $310; Washing- 
ton at Princeton (Jan. 3, 1777), Benj. Brown, $280; 
Surrender of Cornwallis (Oct. 14, 1777), H. L. Rippe, 
$280; Major-General Winfield Scott at Vera Cruz 
(March 25, 1847), W. Farr, $240; Death of Washing- 
ton, Ginsburg & Levy, $235; New York from Port 
Columbus, Max Williams, $225; The Rocky Mountains 
(Immigrants Crossing the Plains), J. F. Drake, $220; 
John Hancock’s Defiance, H. V. Weil, $220; Civil War, 
Mrs. E. B. Aldrich, $220; Discharging the Pilot, J. P. 
Sabin, $220; New York from the Heights near Brook- 
lyn, J. P. Sabin, $215; Trolling for Blue Fish, rare in 
color, Max Williams, $210; Steamship Pereire Paris, 
of the American Line, Dr. Alexander Kahanaowicz, 
$210; Humorous Dark Town Series, C. F. Heartman, 
$200; General Israel Putnam, H. V. Weil, $200; Gen- 
eral Harrison at the Battle of Tippecanoe, W. B. Mon- 
tague, $200; New York from Weehawken (1828), 
Robert Friedenberg, $200; Clipper Ship Great Republic, 
Arthur Akerman & Son, $185; Washington Crossing 
the Delaware, L. David, $180; Death of Washington, 
H. W. Weil, $170; Marion’s Brigade Crossing the 
Pedee (1788), Benj. Brown, $170; Beach Snipe Shoot- 
ing (1869), Mary Williams, $170; Washington Ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief, Mrs. J. C. Davis, $150; 
South Sea Whale Fishing, Mrs. E. B. Aldrich, $145; 
The Minute Men of the Revolution, J. Eastman, $130; 
Supcenden sot Gen Burgoyne (Oct. 17, 1777), F.- J. 
Peters, $120; Destruction of Tea in Boston Harbor 
(occu 772) 5 EW Crosby, $115; Washington at 
Princeton (Jan. 3, 1777), H. Reifsnider, $100. 


Serota Collection (American Art Galleries, March 
7-8) realized $40,122. The items were American 
furniture, glass and hook rugs, including articles 
from the Shaker Community of Sabbath Day Lake, 
Maine. The largest price was paid by Thomas Cur- 
ran for a mahogany highboy by William Savery, 
$2,400. Other prices and purchasers include; block- 
front carved mahogany secretary-bookcase, Rosen- 
bach Company, $1,700; twelve Mahogany chairs, 
Duncan Phyfe, 1815, Miss Edith Isaacs, $900; eight 
carved mahogany chairs (Chippendale style), H. E. 
Warren, $600; block-front wardrobe, R. S. Quigley, 
$550; six carved (Hepplewhite 
style), William F. Hencken, $480; mahogany wing 
chair, William F. Hencken, $410; ditto, $410; pine 
and maple trestle table, Mrs.-R. S. Hutchins, $380; 
American circular hook rugs (1810), F. L. Crocker, 
$350. 


mahogany chairs 
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“The Old Print Shop” 


ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 


MEZZOTINTS 


* * 


The Finest Collection of Old Prints 
in New York 


* * 


EPG Ose CLASES 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


Bet. 29th & 30th Sts. 


TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 


NIEAST Rye aN aL 


9 East 8th St., New York City 
(Near Fifth Avenue) 


FOREIGN and AMERICAN 


ANTIQUES 


Phone—STUYVESANT 4115 


SPURR & SWIFT 


123 Pall Mall, LONDON, ENGLAND 


Will Represent You 


at Important London Sales 


Correspondence Invited. Commissions Executed. 


Cables: SWISPUR, LONDON 
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Small Advertisements under these headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


ANTIQUE DEALERS 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, “ross- 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire 
Ornament, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstich. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Silver 


COLLECTOR OF AMERICAN GLASS buys and ex- 


changes Cup Plates. Duplicates sold. Also rare 
Stiegel, Stoddard; Historical Flasks, exceptionally rare 
in color and design. By letter only may appointments 


be arranged. HELEN C. LANGLANDS, 103 Waverly 
Place, New York City. 


COLONIAL COVERLETS. Exact reproductions ex- 
quisite old coverlets, ““Whig Rose,” “Olive Leaf,” 


‘Lovers’ Knot,’ Usually $50—now $11.85—$21.50 
LAURA COPENHAVER, Va. 


“Rosemont, Marion, 


FAIR HAVEN, VERMONT — “The Village Green 
Antique Shop.” Ejight-legged curly maple table, 
full rigged sailing ship, inlaid swell front Heppelwhite 


bureau, bow-back rocker, communion set. 


AT THE STEPPING STONE—Early American and 
English Furniture, Ship Models, old silver, “quaint 
accessories.” ~MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 


Elm Street, West Haven, Conn.—Seven minutes from 


New Haven Station. 


MILLEFIORI PAPERWEIGHT, large and miniature; 
cup-plates; 


Ea 


lovely fruit flowers, portraits; also 


clear and colored glass and china, reasonable. 


YOUNG, 2066 Denune Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


THE MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Northern 
Boulevard, Little Neck, L. I. 


American furniture, hooked rugs, china, glassware, 


Fine collection of 


old prints, etc. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES and Tea to Tourists—Lo- 

cated in the historical Finger Lakes Region, near 
the famous Watkins Glen. HAZEL H. HARPEND- 
ING, Dundee, N. Y. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Heppelwhite Egg 
Table, Windsor Settee, Mahogany Secretary maple 
drawers. H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 


HOOKED RUGS—Mrrs. Elizabeth E. Morse, Bon Air 
Park, New Rocheile, N. Y. Antique mats and repro- 


ductions, hooked in patterns of a century ago. 


MAUDE POLLARD HULL, 15 East Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Va. For Sale—Everything Antique. 


Historical Engravings. 


WANTED: 
small size, in colors, also farm and hunting scenes. 


RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. City. 


American historical pictures, large or 


RARE BOOKS 


SEND FOR TUTTLE’S CATALOGUE No. 90 of Books 


and Pamphlets, American Revolution, American 


Indians and other miscellaneous items. “‘For enter- 
tainment of the curious and information of the ignor- 


THE TUTTLE COMPANY, 11 & 13 Centre 
Rutland, Wa 


ant.” 
Street, 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


A NEW CATALOGUE of Association copies of fam- 

ous novels and other rare books, including long 
lists of Stevenson and Mark Twain items, will be 
sent on request. Books bought. _NORMANDIE 
BOOK CO., Morristown, N. J. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 
Bought and Sold. Monthly 
WANTED: Lithographs by 
Currier & Ives. Correspondence solicited. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


BOOKS—AIlll out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
Please state wants. BAKER’S 
14-16 John Bright Street, 


Autographed Letters. 


Catalog on request. 


on what subject. 
GREAT BOOKSTORE, 
Birmingham, England. 


FOR SALE—Six blue Wistarberg finger bowls. No 
D. McMULLEN, 812 St. Paul St., Balti- 


dealers. 


more, Md. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—Old lithographs and prints of ships, race 


horses, country scenes, fires, military and naval 


battles. views of cities, historical chintz and powder 
horns engraved with maps and date. Early Ameri- 
Liverpool jugs bear- 
ing ships, maps, portraits, Masonic emblems. Cor- 


respondence invited. STEPHEN K. NAGY, 33 South 
18th Street, Philadelphia. 


can portraits and miniatures. 


RARE STAMPS 


WANTED: Old Stamps of all countries in large or 
small lots. These on original letters or envelopes 
are more valuable to me, especially U. S. stamps. 


Send samples or list of what you have, stating price. 


G. A. JACKSON, !06 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


A GOOD BOOK for Stamp Collectors and every- 
body else. Send for big free circular and souve- 


nir. Also get my special 100 varieties of Foreign 


stamps (no new Europe), for $1.00, catalog price 
over $4.00. Jets 
HANDSHAW, 79 Nassau St., New York. 


Fine set 15 Nyassa stamps, 40c. 


SCOTT'S POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE 
1924 Edition 


Giving the date of 
issue, color, shape and 
value of every Postage 
that has 
been issued by any Gov- 


stamp ever 


ernment in the World, 
with 
nearly every 


illustrations of 
type of 
the 
price at which most of 
them 
chased, used or unused. 
of Scott Stamp & Coin 
Gopoletde 


stamp, and giving 


may be pur- 


United States and Foreign Stamps are illustrated in 
accordance with the new law. 
PRICES 
Cloth Bound 
Cloth Bound, Thumb Indexed_____~- $2.00 
Forwarding charge extra. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street, New York 
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FIRST EDITIONS 
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AUTOGRAPHS 


Catalogs Issued 


No. 119 No. 104 
17 inches tall 10 inches tall. 


BARGAINS IN 
ANTIQUE BRASS 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Fire Sets, Door 
Send for Folders 


No. 177 
6 inches tall 


A full line of Candlesticks, Lanterns, 
Knockers, etc., to be seen at our place. 
showing some of our goods. 


PRICES ON THE ABOVE 


We furnish our Brass in the plain shiny finish or in the 
Hand Chased, and in Decorated on Chased. Here is our price 
on the above: 


No. Plain. Chased. Decorated 
119—Candlesticks, per pair $12.75 $21.00 $22.00 
104—Candelabra, per pair $4.25 

177—-Wall Sconces,. per pair $3.25 $6.65 $7.50 


Other shapes and sizes in stock. Prices in proportion. 
Five per cent off for Cash. Private buyers invited. 
z Dealers send Card with Order. 


J. BIBI & SON 
59 West 8th Street - - New York City 
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The Hessian Andirons 


17 inches High, 24 pounds—$6.50 per pair, 
O. B. Albany, N. Y. 


Dolphin Lamp Bases or Candlesticks. 
10 inches high, 4% Ibs. (pair). $3.50 per pair. 
Hat © b eA lbany = Newye 


These will be furnished either for Electric Fixtures, 
and can be electrified at small expense, or may be had 
as Candlesticks. 

The Andirons are finished in black. 
bases are plain and may be decorated 
enamel or oil colors. 

We manufacture a large line of undecorated Door 
Stops, Book Ends, Door Knockers, Candle Sconces, 

Candlesticks and Andirons. 
You may have our catalog by mentioning this magazine. 
Remittance must accompany all orders. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Albany, New York 
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Entirely aside from any question of purchase, we mvite the 
interest and correspondence of the collector and beginner, 
as well as the uninitiated. Come to see and examine our 
comprehensive collection of Chinese Antiquities. We are 
only too glad to help with our advice and knowledge, gained 
by many years of experience. Our standing as experts is 
attested by the many very famous collections we have been 
called to catalogue and expertize, and by the very many fine 
things we have sold to collectors and museums. The value 
of your purchases of “Things Chinese” is safeguarded by 
our knowledge and experiences, plus our GUARANTEE. 
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Late Jacobean Chest, Cabinet, Chair, Pewter and Tapestry, Seventeenth Century. 
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CHELSEA CHINA 


Called, In Its Day, English Dresden 


By EsTHER SINGLETON. 


Ee the study of Bow in the April ANTIQUARIAN, we 
called attention to the close connection of the Bow 
and Chelsea productions: the similarity of the paste, 
the glaze, the decoration and even the “fabrique” marks. 
However, there are distinctions, which the china lover 
gradually learns. 

The origin of the Chel- 
sea factory is unknown, 
also the date of its foun- 
dation. The earliest pieces 
in existence are two 
cream, or milk jugs of 
the well-known “goat and 
bee” pattern, bearing the 
mark of an incised tri- 
angle and below it in 
written letters “Chelsea, 
1745.” The workmanship 
of these jugs is so fin- 
ished that it is supposed 
the factory had _ been 
established several years 
before that date. The de- 
sign gives a hint, for sil- 
ver jugs of the same 
pattern bear the _hall- 
mark of 1739. See illus- 
tration. 

The Chelsea factory 
was situated in the neigh- 
borhood of the famous 
Cheyne Walk and Cheyne 
Row, associated with the 


Carlyles, George Eliot, 
Whistler and many other 
celebrities. The first 
manager was Charles 
Gouyn, who was_ suc- 
ceeded in 1753 by Nicholas 
Sprimont, a former silversmith of Soho Square. 


Under Sprimont’s direction, which lasted until 17609, 
the factory reached its highest development and en- 
joyed the patronage of the Duke of Cumberland. 

In 1769, owing to ill health, Sprimont sold the works 
to James Cox, who, in 1770, resold the factory to 
Duesbury & Heath of Derby. William Duesbury car- 
ried on the business until 1784, when the Chelsea 


Goat and Bee Jug: early Chelsea Ware 


Works were destroyed and the workmen removed to 
Derby. During the fourteen years of Duesbury’s direc- 
tion (1770-1784), the productions 
Chelsea-Derby and Derby-Chelsea. 
It must be remembered first of all that Chelsea ware 


were known as 


is a soft paste. This paste is of two kinds. In the 
earliest period it was 
creamy and_ translucent 
with globules called 


moons; in the later years 
the paste thinner, 
harder, more 
and free of 
Like Bow, Chel- 
sea ware is heavy for its 
size. The glaze is soft 
and glassy and_ thickly 
applied. The colors are 
beautiful. 

Chelsea 
like 


was 
whiter, 
translucent 
moons. 


decorations, 
were first 
from Oriental 
and Continental sources 
and enamelled over the 
glaze. The claret 
are 


Bow, 
copied 


bor- 
famous; and 
famous is the long-tail- 
ed bird, which is Chel- 
sea’s idea of the Chinese 
Feng Huang (see ANTI- 
QUARIAN page 14, April 
number). It is a tradi- 
tion that in Chelsea ware 
this bird always appears 
with beak open. 

Chelsea is divided into 
five periods; and whtn 
these learned the 
question of dating the 
products is comparatively simple. 

First Period (1745-1750), bearing a triangle mark 
incised. The ware is described as “of a creamy paste 
not unlike St. Cloud porcelain, with a satiny texture, 
very transparent body, often distorted in baking and 
frequently left white.” The objects were statuettes, 
or “figures” and table-ware, rather fanciful. We find 
the “goat and bee” jugs; shell-shaped salt-cellars stand- 


ders 


Courtesy of J. C. Derby 


are 


ing on a crayfish; pieces, scalloped, with strawberry 
leaves and floral designs for ornament, and the 
“sprigged” pattern consisting of sprays of the Chinese 
plum (Bow also used this last decoration). Floral 
designs and insects were thrown up on the surface 
and sometimes (as at Bow) used to hide imperfections. 
There was no gilding and color was used merely to 
touch up the reliefs. In the figures groups may Wale 
Chinese style were frequent and a bust of the Duke 
of Cumberland was made in great numbers. 

Frank Stevens gives the following characteristics of 
this period: “Silverware design. Sevres, Meissen and 
Chinese influences. White ware. No gilding. Badly 
potted. Texture creamy, not unlike that of Bow. 
Satin-like glaze.” 

Second Period (1751-1753), bearing for mark an 
embossed anchor, sometimes outlined in red and ap- 
plied on a small oval cartouche. The ware is thickly 
made, but of well-composed paste, sandy texture and 
thick glaze of a creamy tint. Many of the pieces are 
hexagonal or octagonal in form. The decorations are 
old Japanese patterns and subjects from 4sop’s Fables. 
The vases are of simple Chinese form. The chief 
figure is The Nurse, now much sought for by col- 
lectors. In the main the products of the Second Period 
differ little from those of Bow. Frank Stevens sums 
up this period as follows: “Japan patterns, fables on 
tea-sets. The Nurse. Rather thickly made and like 
Bow. A new paste. Decoration reticent.” 

Third Period (1753-1758), bearing for mark an 
anchor in red. “A peculiarity of the porcelain of the 
second and third periods” says Hobson, “will be no- 
ticed on holding a specimen against a strong light, 
when moons or patches of greater translucency than 
the surrounding mass will be observed. These are due 
to imperfect mixing of the glossy frit with the other 
components of the paste. With this period began the 
extensive production of pieces of every variety: table- 
ware, rococo vases, figures, and such small objects as 
scent-bottles, éfuis, seals, pendants and toilet-boxes. 
The painting was at first in the Meissen style,—scat- 
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tered flowers, birds, insects and small landscapes being 
most usual, in addition to moulded ornament, such as 
frills, scrolls and shell-work and the applied flowers 
so common on old ornamental porcelain. Gilding was 
still but sparingly used. Later the rich ground colors 
with panels containing Watteau groups, birds and bou- 
quets, in a word the Vincennes and Sévres taste was 
adopted. Blue painting under the glaze was never 
practised to any extent at Chelsea, the reason being 
that Chelsea porcelain was unsuited for ordinary use 
and was almost confined to richly decorated pieces.” 

Frank Stevens notes for the third period: “Moons 
in paste. Rococo vases. Toys. Scattered flowers, 
birds, insects. Lettuce dishes. Rich blue ground. 
Vincennes and Sévres patterns. Kakiemon patterns.” 
This last refers to the Japanese painter of Hizen in 
the Seventeenth Century, named Kakiemon, whose chief 
designs were delicate flowering trees and panels treated 
with spiral patterns and a single flower. 

Fourth Period (1759-1770), bearing for mark an 
anchor in gold. The ware is whiter and less creamy 
than formerly and there is great use of bone ash. 
When perfectly fired it is very translucent, but it has 
a tendency to be underfired, and, therefore, opaque 
and discolored,—‘“crazed” the experts say. However, 
merits and defects are hidden beneath the rich decora- 
tion, To this period belong magnificent vases in rococo 
style, with elaborately painted panels, large figures, 
superb table ware, rich gilding and the splendid colors 
for which Chelsea ware is famed,—the rich gros bleu 
of “deep, palpitating tone,” also called the “mazareen 
blue’; pea-green; the fine claret color; and the lovely 
turquoise. There is rich gilding and a great use of 
the bower, or “bocage,” for a background for shep- 
herds, shepherdesses and other characters. Many small 
trinkets, cane handles, snuff-boxes and other small 
articles often bearing inscriptions in French (not al- 
ways properly spelled) were made at this time. Be- 
sides copies of the Meissen figures, the famous figures 
of Pitt, Wilkes, Conway and others date from this 
period. 


Chelsea Tableware. 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


Chelsea Tableware 


Frank Stevens tersely gives: ‘Phosphate paste. 
Gilding. Fine colors, especially the Chelsea claret. 
A very distinct period, during which it would seem 
some especially strong influence was at work, both 
technically and artistically.” 

Fifth Period (1770-1784). Chelsea-Derby, or Derby- 
Chelsea, with marks common to both Chelsea and 
Derby—a combination of the Derby D and the Chelsea 
anchor: an anchor thrust through a D; a written D 
with a very large crown above (the crown because 
of the patronage of George III.) an anchor sur- 
mounted by a crown,—these marks usually in gold. 
Duesbury, manager of the Derby factory, having taken 
over the Chelsea Works, practically combined the two. 
No one can say which pieces at this period were made 
in Derby and which in Chelsea. Taste changed for 
the Neo-Classic and, as with silver furniture and 
everything else, the Classical taste demanded in por- 
celain severer forms and slender oval outlines. Now 
we have, as one expert expresses it, “small medallions 
set in a gold striped ground, a blue of Japis lazuli tint, 
reliefs and figures in unglazed biscuit and lace-work 
in the Meissen style on statuettes now made their 
appearance while the rich gros blew and other old 
ground colors vanished and were only seen in thin 
washes.” 

It must not be supposed that the early periods of 
Chelsea were lacking in charm, although the ware had 
not reached the height of its perfection, particularly 
with regard to the rich enamel coloring and the model- 
ling of the figures. A collector today would gladly 
acquire what was offered in the catalogue of an auc- 
tion sale in 1756 at Ford’s rooms in the Haymarket: 
“Magnificent lustres and épergnes, services for desserts, 
sets of dishes and plates, tureens and sauce boats, 
complete tea and coffee equipages, beautiful groups of 
figures, sets of jars and beakers, and great variety of 
other useful and ornamental porcelain, all exquisitely 
painted in enamel with flowers, birds, insects, India 
plants, etc. 

The table wares include sauce boats and plates, silver 
shaped, octagon plates with mosaic borders and flowers, 
and others of a fine old pattern, wheatsheaf and pheas- 
ant. Dessert dishes in the form of various leaves— 


cabbage, vine, fig, artichoke, mulberry, etc, and a 
number of vessels shaped after natural objects, such 
as lettuces, cauliflowers, asparagus, pineapples, lemons, 
apples, etc., as well as tureens in the form of life- 
sized rabbits, swans, ducks, hens with chickens, boars’ 
heads and partridges.” The vases consisted mainly of 
jars, bottles and beakers; there were perfume-pots and 
basins in honeycomb pattern, flower-pots, compotiers, 
caudle cups with covers; and figures and groups evi- 
dently copied from Meissen models. 

Chelsea figures seem to have first appeared about 
1750. They have always been admired and are prized 
by collectors. Horace Walpole had a collection at 
Strawberry Hill. Many of these were modelled by 
the famous French sculptor, Louis Francois Roubiliac 
(1695-1762). The superior finish of the modelling is 
owing to the fact that a wet brush was used instead 
of a knife to trim the figure before it was fired. The 
Chelsea scroll-stand is a part of the piece, not a sep- 
arate addition. 

The famous Nurse with a child on her lap, was 
copied from the well-known figure by Barthélemy de 
Blémont at Avon near Fontainebleau, dating from the 
Sixteenth Century. The mark is a raised anchor, 
painted red on an embossed oval shield. Other famous 
early figures are: George II.; Field Marshal Conway 
(a relative of Horace Walpole); Conway’s daughter, 
Anna Seymour Damer, to whom “Strawberry. Hill” 
was left; monkeys playing on various instruments; 
Madonna and Child standing on Globe; Map-seller; 
Cobbler and Wife singing; Europe and Asia; Africa 
and America; Perseus and Andromeda; five figures 
emblematical of the Senses; and the Thames Water- 
man. 

After 1759 the list includes: “Four Quarters of the 
Globe”; “Antique Seasons”; Welsh Tailor and Wife 
on Goats; Apollo and the Nine Muses; Una and Lion 
(27 inches) ; Britannia (27 inches); Jason and Medea; 
George III. leaning on altar; William Pitt with Indian 
woman at his side, representing America; Shakespeare; 
Milton; Sir Isaac Newton; Kitty Clive; John Wilkes; 
Peg Woffington; David Garrick as Tancred; Mrs. 
Cibber as a vivandiére; Sailor and Girl supposed to 
be the famous actors, Woodward and Miss Nancy 
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Dawson; 
military, 


and nearly all the 
naval and_ political 
celebrities of the day. All of 
these figures are gorgeously 
colored and brightly gilded. 
To the fourth period  be- 
longs the Music Lesson, rep- 
resenting a shepherd teaching 
a shepherdess to play a pipe. 
His arm is around her neck 
and in her lap is a lamb. Other 
lambs are grouped 
the pair, framed 
lovely bower of 
white hawthorne, 
modelled. 
most 


around 
in a very 
flowering 
exquisitely 
This is one of the 
beautiful examples of 
the “Bocage”, which takes its 
name from  bousquets or 
boschetto and in the words of 
Milton “the bosky dell.” 

The celebrated Time Clhp- 
ping the Wings of Cupid be- 
long’ to the Chelsea-Derby 
period; and in the early days 
sold for one pound and nine 
shillings (about dollars in American money). 

Chelsea was famous for its animals—lions, zebras, 


goats, dogs, horses and rabbits eating lettuce,—and its 
many birds. 


five 


There are white swans, brown owls, yel- 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum. 


Chelsea and Chelsea-Derby plates. 
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low canaries, green parrots, 
cocks , hens, _ bull- 
finches, bluetits, hawks, geese 
and ducks. Many are well 
mounted on a branch, or 
stump of a tree. An artist 
named Willinson seems to be 
responsible for most of the 
birds. A Chelsea rabbit ap- 
peared on the cover of THE 
ANTIQUARIAN for April. 

Other artists employed at 
Chelsea were John Bacon, R. 
A. (1740-1799), a sculptor; 
John Hall (1730-1797), a line 
engraver; Nollekens, Sir Jas. 
Thornhill and Zachariah Bow- 
man. Chelsea became known 
in its day as “the English 
Dresden,” and was_ highly 
prized on the Continent. Binns 
says very truly: “No English 
factory produced a greater va- 
riety of articles: simple ar- 
ticles of daily use for the table 
; and for the boudoir; 
figures and statuettes, both in white undecorated and 
richly colored and gilt in a wonderful variety ; models 
of birds, beasts, fishes and lastly, costly and richly dec- 
orated vases painted and georgeously gilt. 


pigeons, 


IDENTIFICATION MARKS FOR 
CHELSEA CHINA 


The earliest of the Chelsea ware marks is the 
name “Chelsea 1745”, with the incised triangle 
above. 


The crown and trident (also a Bow mark) 
is assigned to an early period. The Chelsea mark 
par excellence, however, is the anchor. This may 
be either painted in colors, embossed, or gilt. The 
device is supposed to have been borrowed from a 
Venetian glass factory which was at one time lo- 
cated in Chelsea. The red anchor is supposed to 
have covered the period from 1749 to about 1753. 
From 1750 until the works closed, colored anchors 
were also used, with gold ones after 1759, when a 
distinctive form was adopted in red. The double 
anchors, reversed and touching, were used only until 
1758, when they were separated, and, still reversed, 
were applied until 1768. 

The late heir of the Dnke of Cumberland (patron 
of the Chelsea Works) known since the World War 
as the Duke of Brunswick-Luneburg, who died in 1923, 
was a famous collector. His porcelains, tapestries and 
furniture were sold at Christie’s, London, last month 
for £38,981. Specimens from one of his superb dessert 
sets of enamelled spoons, forks and knives appeared 
in the December ANTIQUARIAN. 
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A CURRIER & IVES PRINT 


Courtesy of Max Williams 


Trolling for Bluefish 


Painted by E. F. Palmer and published by Cur- 
rier & Ives, New York, 1866, this attractive fish- 
ing print within the past few weeks attracted much 
attention at an auction sale and was purchased by 
Max Williams, who we may mention in passing 
owns several lithographic stones of Currier & Ives, 
The painter caught all the freshness of the day 
—the bright water, the stiff breeze and the joy of 
the fishermen. 

Trolling (which is the same word as trawling) 
is a method of angling by dragging a fishing-'ine 
and hook behind the boat at, or near, the surfacq 
of the water, so that the fish mistake the moving 
bait for a moving fish. The bait is drawn, trailed, 
trolled, or trawled at some distance from the boat. 

As an aid to those who may wish to begin a col- 
lection of Currier & Ives fishing prints, we note a 
few famous examples: 

N. Currier Catching a Trout. “We hab got you now, 
Sar.” Colored lithograph, Painted by A. F. Tait, 
Lithograph by N. Currier. New York, 1854. 

N. Currier. American Winter Sports. Trout Fishing 


“On Chataugay Lake.” Colored lithograph. C. Parsons, 
del. Lithograph by N. Currier. New York, 1856. 
Currier & Ives. Life in the Woods. “Starting Out.” 
Colored lithograph. Published by Currier & Ives, New 
York, 1860. 
Currier & Ives. Trout Brook. 
Palmer, del..- Lithograph Currier & Ives. 


Colored lithograph. 
New York, 


1862. 

Currier & Ives. Brook Trout-Fishing. “An Anxious 
Moment.” Painted by A. F. Tait, on stone by Ch. 
Parsons. Lithograph by Currier & Ives. New York, 
1862. 


Currier & Ives. Camping in Woods. (1) “A Good 
Time Coming”; (2) “Laying Off.” Colored lithographs. 
Painted by A. F. Tait. Lithograph by Currier & Ives. 
New York, 1863. 

Currier & Ives. American Speckled Brook Trout. 
Painted by A. F. Tait. Chromo lithograph by C. 
Parsons. Published by Currier & Ives. New York, 
1864. 

Currier & Ives. Hunting, Fishing and Forest scenes 


(Continued on page 24) 
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BOHEMIAN GLASS 


A “Forest Glass’ among Pines and Firs 


O many persons Bohemian Glass brings up a of the covers. These gradually replaced through- 
4p vision of the ruby and white, or ruby and gold, out Europe the finest of the old artistic glasses 
eau de cologne bottles and puff and powder boxes that fagon de Venise and took the lead in the general change 
adorned the dressing-tables of our mothers and grand- of taste, which advanced so rapidly in the Eighteenth 
mothers, or the tall, slim Century.” 
ruby decanters, the wine | : 
glasses, the dessert plates 
and finger- bowls that 
graced a ceremonious din- 
ner and at other times 
stood on the Heppelwhite, 
Sheraton or Empire side- 
board, or perhaps were 
carefully put away in a 
safe closet with other 
treasured china and glass 
that could not be replaced, 
if broken. 

Yet Bohemian glass of 
this type—the first half of 
the Nineteenth Century 
is not the most prized by 
the collector. The perfect 
Bohemian glass is white 
and of the purest crystal- 
line quality, beautifully 
engraved or etched. It 
would be difficult to find 
a more elegant expression 
of glassware than the 
Standing-cups and _ tall 
goblets (pokale) produced 
in the Bohemian country. 

“During their style early 
in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” says Hartshorne, 
“from the cut rock-crystal, 
shell-shaped vessels, the 
engraved and cut rococo 
decorations of the later 
Bohemian and _ Silesian 
covered cups and glasses 
—well suited to the taste 
of the time—were long 
unapproached. Nothing 
finer of their kinds have 
been produced than the 
covered cups, trefoil or : 
quatrefoil or octagonal, _#D pean ie reNe na 
in plain or fluted goblets, = cent origin mainly in the vale 
with ruby and gold leaf leys and slopes on the 
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stems and in the knobs Topaz pokal engraved in white. hemia, and on_ the 


Before discussing Bo- 
hemian Glass, it is well 
to recall the conforma- 
tion of the country that 
produced it. Bohemia is 
completely surrounded 
by mountains clothed 
with pine forests, form- 
ing natural boundaries 
between Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, Silesia and Mor- 
avia. All@oeigoihese 
ranges contained ideal 
materials for the making 
of glass, even to a very 
white sand; and, of 
course, abundant fuel was 
supplied by the forests. 
Hence we find, at an early 
period, glass-making ofa 
more or less primitive 
character practised side 
by side with the pictur- 
esque industries of carv- 
ing, toy-making and the 
manufacture of lutes and 
viols, by the brightly 
dressed people who 
spoke so many dialects 
and languages. 

All of the glass made 
behind this green wall 
of sweet-smelling pines 
and firs was practically 
the same until the Six- 
teenth Century, when, as 
we shall presently see, 
Bohemian glass devel- 
oped into an indepen- 
dent line. “Silesian and 
Bohemian glass - mak- 
ing,’ Hartshorne tells us, 
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northern, particularly on the Zackenthal for Silesia. 
The frequent designation of places, Glasshiitte, Glazen- 
dorf, Glatz, etc., attest at the present day, as do names 
in England the ancient and extensive nature of the in- 
dustry both in Silesia and Bohemia.” 

Much of this early glass was colored. Red and blue 
were much used. This early Bohemian glass is so 
similar to that of Bavaria, which was also a glass of 
the Bohemian forest, that it may aptly be described as 
a German glass. It followed the formula for the metal 
and the styles of decoration. The Czechs, who had 
been living in Bohemia since the Fifth Century, seem 
to have contributed little or nothing to this industry. 
They worked like the Germans and under the Germans 
in the glass-houses that were scattered throughout the 
forest region, some of them, such as the one at Grun- 
wald, Northern Bohemia, established in 1536, of real 
importance. 
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beakers, often set in gold or silver stands, for airy 
fantastic delicacies of Murano creation. 

Nuremburg is closely connected with Bohemian 
glass, for one of her leading artisans was indeed the 
creator of it. 

The Emperor Rudolph II. (1576-1612), who found 
more pleasure in the study of astronomy and the 
Fine Arts than in the many cares of gov- 
ernment, was particularly interested in the engray- 
ing of rock crystal. He sent to Italy for expert work- 
ers in this difficult material to come to Prague. Then 
in 1590, having become more and more fascinated with 
the engraving of gems, he sent to Nuremburg for Cas- 
par Lehmann, a celebrated worker in metal, and gave 
him charge of his lapidary work. Lehmann applied 
himself so capably that he soon became an expert and 
was permanently attached to the Emperor’s court at 
Prague and Vienna. 


Courtesy of Toledo Museum 


Late Bohemian Glass 


It must be remembered that during the Renaissance, 
Nuremburg, Augsburg, Prague and Vienna were very 
important cities. Augsburg and Nuremburg were on 
the direct route from Italy, and the arts soon reached 
them and flourished on congenial soil: one, the town 
of Albrecht Direr; the other, the home of the Fug- 
gers, the richest merchants in the world—the Roth- 
schilds of the Renaissance. The work of the gold- 
smiths, the carvers, and, indeed, all the industrial arts, 
reached full development in these towns, whose very 
names hold fascination for lovers of the Renaissance 
period. Naturally glass-making was among these ar- 
tistic triumphs; and, as Venetian glass became known, 
the desire was created to emulate it, if not exactly to 
imitate it. German taste could never relinquish those 
tall covered cups adorned with spread eagles and mot- 
toes in brightly enamelled colors, nor the engraved 


With Lehmann, Bohemian glass changed its appear- 
ance and -developed into an entirely new product. 
About this time the Bohemian glass-makers were fol- 
lowing the ideas of Venetians (for the wares of Mu- 
rano had become known in the Bohemian forests) as 
to the metal, although they still decorated their glass 
with colored enamels in the old Bavarian taste. Leh- 
mann began to apply the ideas of rock-crystal cutting 
to glass. This necessarily changed the quality of the 
glass. The essence of Venetian glass being delicacy, 
it naturally followed that it could not be very deeply 
engraved. For the new Lehmann rock-crystal style, a 
more resistant metal was required—a thicker, heavier 
glass. Consequently, the forms of the glass became 
more solid. At the same time improvements were 
made in the tint. “Bohemian glass” had been rather 
greenish; now it became whiter by means of the pot- 
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ash made, from the 
beechwood of the for- 
ests; and a glass was 
soon developed _ that 
was almost as color- 
less as rock crystal it- 
self. First was made 
the white engraved 
glass; the step 
cut the glass 
if tOmsba Ge Lisson dete 
to add en- 
graving to the facets. 
With his friend, Zach- 
arias Belzer, who was 
also lodged at court, 
DrOc mead 
many masterpieces in 
rock crystal and glass, 
some of which are still 
preserved 
Seums anid palaces) ot 
Vienna and 


Thee 
was to 


next was 


Lehmann 


ine emt 


Prague, 
Munich. 
died in 
1622 and was succeed- 
ed by George Schwan- 
hart, also of Nurem- 
burg, a_ skillful glass- 
cutter, whose son 
Henry 


Lehmann 


surpassed him, 
and whose three 
daughters, Sophia, Su- 
zanna and Maria, en- 
graved flowers, 
ments, and the new 

style arabesques, or “caligraphy,’ most beautifully 
on glass. 


orna- Ruby Glass Decanter. 


This art of engraving on glass that owed so much to 
Lehmann and the Schwanharts, was held in such es- 
teem that the Emperor Ferdinand III. took lessons 
from Henry Schwanhart in the art. From Sandrart, 
a contemporary, we learn that George Schwanhart, the 
elder, was the son of a cabinet-maker and armorer, 
famous for his beautiful mother-of-pearl inlaid work. 
George learned cabinet-making from his father and 
glass-cutting from Caspar Lehmann. He advanced the 
art of glass-cutting by his “new, smooth and polished 
cutting. His industry and skill brought him the praise 
and love of emperor, kings and princes, as well as of 
all those who cultivated the arts and sciences. Fer- 
dinand III. (1637-1658) continued the privileges to 
his sons Henry and George, and gave them appoint- 
ments at court. Henry carried glass-cutting to still 
perfection. He succeeded in tracine the 
city of Nuremburg above all—in correct proportion and 
cunning perspective, as in a painted picture. And with 
his subtle wit, he discovered an acid of such nature 
that the hardest crystalline glass yields to it. He has 
quite lately given a complete proof of his skill in this 


greater 
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Eighteenth Century. 
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art by etching all kinds 
of ornamental designs 
and inscriptions with 
the greatest mneatness 
and precision. He has 
engraved, too, the hu- 
man figure, both nude 
and draped, and has 
brought it, as well as 
all kinds of animals 
and flowers into high 
relief.” 


With regard to the 
acid spoken of by 
Sandrart, a drop of hy- 
drofluoric acid fell on 
Henry Schwanhart’s 
spectacles one day, and 
he saw what use he 
could make of this ac- 
cidental discovery. He 
coated the surface to 
be ornamented with 
wax, drew upon it with 
an etching needle, and 
then applied the acid, 
which cut away the 
ground, leaving the 
decoration in high re- 
lief. 

Bohemian glass be- 
came extremely popu- 
lar throughout Europe. 
Sandrart tells us a lit- 
tle more about its pro- 
gress after the period 
of the elder Schwanhart. ‘When we consider, he 
says, “the big heavy wheels that they had to em- 
ploy—turned by their loutish assistants—we may 
well marvel at the work they produced. Since then 
the discovery of more convenient and efficient tools 
has brought it about that nowadays the art of glass- 
cutting is no longer a strenuous task, but rather a 
pastime. So that with intelligence and industry all the 
charm and softness of nature, whether trees, land- 
scapes, animals or portraits, may be expressed by this 
art. And yet these glass-cutters of today, with all 
their advantages, might obtain from their patrons still 
greater praise were they to devote themselves more to 
the practise of drawing and to travelling about, instead 
of marrying early, and as a consequence having to 
work in the kitchen.” 

In the succeeding years the light kind of Bohemian 
glass was blown and the other was cast into wooden 
moulds (after being blown), for subsequent cutting 
and faceting. It was cut with lapidaries’ wheels of 
sandstone, wood and metals, and the etching and trac- 
eries were done with the diamond-point. The orna- 
mentation consisted of figures, landscapes, animals, 
flowers, glass landscapes and complete views of towns 
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—and armorial bearings. A stag bounding through 
the forest, very often represented in white on a topaz 
ground, was a favorite device. Many wealthy persons 
had their glass made to order and engraved with their 
crests, or their entire coat-of-arms. Some of the cups 
and goblets were brightened with gold rims. 

In the latter years of the Seventeenth Century 
the famous ruby glass came into fashion. This 
ruby glass takes us into the fascinating realm of 
the alchemist. It was brought to perfection by Jo- 
hann Kunckel, a native of Silesia, who was a man 
of scientific attainments, a lecturer, and a philoso- 
pher. Called into the service of Frederick William, 
Elector of Brandenburg, he began experiments at 
the glass-house in the Isle of Peacocks, Potsdam, 
to see if he could discover the secrets by which the 
ancients were said to have stained glass crimson or 
purple by mean of gold. 

In 1679 Kunckel brought out his Ars Vitraria 
Experimentalis, the basis of which was a_ treatise 
by a Florentine priest, Antonio Neri, published some 
sixty years before. On the little Pfauen Insel, 
Kunckel first made his ruby glass in the greatest 
secrecy; and this glass soon became the vogue. 
Large sums were given for it. Some of the speci- 
mens were carved high in relief and some were 
very finely blown. Kunckel also made glass of a 
deep emerald tint; and he made on Peacock Island 
beads for exportation to the newly founded Bran- 
denburg African Company. 


In this connection the double and gilt Bohemian 
glasses should be mentioned. These consisted of a 
round-bottomed cup, sometimes of ruby glass, that 
neatly fitted the interior of a goblet. The entire 
exterior surface was gilded or silvered. This cup 
had a shoulder just below the rim and was placed 
within the goblet and fixed there with cement. The 
place of the junction at the rim of the goblet was 
almost imperceptibly hidden. To add effect, the 
sides of the goblet were often fluted. The inside 
cup was decorated with a picture of some kind, 
engraved or etched. Many of these double glasses 
were ruined by being placed in hot water. No par- 
ticular artistic merit is claimed for these double 
glasses. 

The rock-crystal glass, now the typical Bohemian 
glass, grew more and more popular. To produce it 
Bohemian glass houses became more and more nu- 
merous: at the end of the Seventeenth Century 
Bohemia had seventy glass-houses and five thou- 
sand glass-workers. 


Many of the glass-makers were enterprising. One 
of these, named Kreybich, after sixteen years of 
apprenticeship, took his glass with him and tra- 
velled as far as London in the west and Constan- 
tinople in the east, visiting also Russia and Italy. 
He died in 1736, after forty years of travel. Another, 
named Weidlich, visited Spain and Portugal. Thus 
Bohemian glass, in one way and another, was car- 
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ried throughout the world; and by 1730 it had com- 
pletely ousted the once-fashionable Venetian glass. 

The Venetians were so alive to this calamity that 
Giuseppe Briati went to Bohemia to learn the secrets 
and in 1736 a glass-house was started in Murano to 
make glass in the Bohemian fashion. 

Bohemian glass was also made in Prussia and Si- 
lesia and exported into western Europe. Bohemian 
glass men also established themselves in the Low 
Countries after the Peace of Utrecht in 1713 and the 
Peace of Rastadt and Baden in 1714, when Austria 
took possession of the Spanish Netherlands. Im- 
mense quantities of glass from Prussia, Silesia and 
Bohemia came into this part of the world and were 
also imitated there. When Maria Theresa entered 
Ghent as Countess of Flanders in 1744, special glass 
was made “in the style of Bohemia and Holland,” 
and engraved with armorial devices for a banquet 
in her honor. 

During the last half of the Eighteenth Century, 
Bohemian glass was the glass de luxe throughout 
Europe. Then came the white flint giass of England 
in the late Eighteenth Century, with its glittering 
facets and. its great power of dispersing light (which 
the Bohemian glass did not possess). 
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A FAMOUS SHIP MODEL 


H,. M. S. Coronation, the finest ship model that has 
ever come to this country, appears on our cover for 
this month. It arrived only last week and has just 
been placed on exhibition in the gallery of Charles of 
London, New York. ‘The original Coronation, built 
in Portsmouth, England, in 1685, by Isaac Betts, was 
of 1,366 tons and carried 90 guns. She was the flag- 
ship of Sir Ralph Deleval, who commanded the rear 
division of the British and Dutch fleets against the 
French in the Battle of Beachy Head, June 30, 1690, 


when the latter were defeated and driven up the 
Channel. The Coronation was wrecked near Plymouth 
in 1601. 


The model is a masterpiece. It is about five feet 
long, and, of course, every detail is according to scale. 
The ship is profusely carved and gilded and the rig- 
ging is extraordinarily fine. The upraised port shutters 
are decorated with golden lion’s heads painted upon 
scarlet backgrounds. 

It was originally owned by the Duke of York, Lord 
High Admiral of England, who became King James ig 
(born 1663—died 1701), second son of Charles I. and 
Queen Henrietta Maria. To him his brother Charles 
ll. granted a patent of the town of New Amsterdam, 
when it was taken from the Dutch in 1664, and renamed 
it in his honor, New York. 

The Coronation model, therefore, makes a double 
appeal to New Yorkers, because of its historical asso- 
ciations and because of its beauty. 
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THE SHERATON CHAIR 


The Square Back 


Favorite Model of the Late Eighteenth Century. 


By EsTHER SINGLETON 


F all the furniture attributed to Sheraton were 

gathered and placed on exhibition, it would fill 
a very large building. The fact is that Thomas 
Sheraton made very little furniture himself except 
in the early years of his life, when he was a jour- 
neyman cabinet-maker. Sheraton was a practical 
mechanic, and there is no record of his ever having 
become a master crafts- 
In all probability he 
made any furniture 
at all in the style that 
bears his name; for, in the 
days of his apprenticeship, 
he made the 
fashions that preceded his 
own. 


man. 
never 


articles in 


Thomas Sheraton 
like our own Duncan Phyfe, 
a Scotchman. 
Stockton-on-Tees in 1751, 
he eventually found his 
way to London, where he 
died in very distressed cir- 
cumstances in 1806. The 
obituary notices say that 
he was “for many years a 


was, 


Born in 


cabinet-maker, 
and since about the year 
1793 supported himself, a 
wife and children, by his 
exertions as an author.” 
One notice adds that “he 
was a very honest, well- 
disposed man, of an acute 
and enterprising 
tion; but, like many other 
self-taught authors, he 
showed the want of a reg- 
ular education in his writ- 


” 


ing. 


journeyman 


disposi- 


Sheraton does not 
to have made any furni- 
ture at all in London; and he had no shop. He 
seems to have spent his time preparing his books, 
going about the town soliciting subscribers, preach- 
ing in Baptist chapels and writing religious tracts; 
for he was a very zealous Baptist and an enthusi- 
astic lay-preacher. 

Regarding furniture made by the hands of Shera- 
ton, Ceszinsky says: “So-called Sheraton pieces 
do exist with pedigrees attached; but it is curi- 


seem 


Courtesy of Frank Partridge, Inc. 


Late Period 


Square back. 


ous that either the workmanship and design of 
these pieces is obviously later, or beneath contempt, 
or the pedigree has obviously no relation to the 
article whose history it purports to relate.” 

To find real Sheraton types, therefore, the furni- 
ture lover is forced to rely upon Sheraton’s Cabinet 
Maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing Book, published 
in 1791. This book @i1s.in 
three parts: the first and 
second parts consist of ge- 
ometrical drawings and 
problems in perspective; 
the third and last is de- 
voted to  cabinet-making 
and is the only part of 
real interest; and it is in- 
teresting, not only for its 
many fine drawings but for 


its text, which reveals a 
great deal of Sheraton’s 
personality and shows that 
he had taste. Although 


there are many designs that 
are original, the book may 
be regarded, just as the 
books of Chippendale and 
Heppelwhite are regarded, 
as a collection of models 
in current fashions. 


Sheraton had hoped to 
teach the London cabinet- 
makers how to draw; he 
was prepared to give les- 
sons. It does not appear 
that his abilities in this 
(whatever they may have 
been) were appreciated; 
and he seems to have 
spent his fifteen years in 
the great city in Wardour 
Street and Golden Square 
in great poverty. 

In considering the three books by the three 
greatest names in English furniture—Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton—there is one thing that 
should be noted: Chippendale and Heppelwhite were 
practical cabinet-makers. Chippendale had a fashion- 
able shop and work room in St. Martin’s Lane, 
where he employed forty or fifty persons. 

Heppelwhite also had a shop, which seems to 
have been continued after his death by his widow. 
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Consequently each of these cabinet- 
makers had a business to advertise. 
Sheraton, on the other hand, had 
no shop and no business to adver- 
tise. He secured his 782 subscrib- 
ers by personal application, and 00 
per cent of the list consists of cabi- 
net-makers! Like both Chippendale 
and MHeppelwhite, Sheraton took 
models wherever he pleased. Possi- 
bly he may have added designs to 
please a potential subscriber; and 
that would account for some, if not 
all, of the pieces that are 
lacking in beauty or harmonious 
proportion. For, the best types of 
Sheraton are full of grace and 
charm, a delicacy of line and a cer- 
tain trimness and finish that Dun- 
can Phyfe recognized and appro- 
priated. It should be mentioned that 
Sheraton claimed very few of the 
designs as original. His book, he 
says, “is intended to exhibit the 
present taste of furniture and at the same time to 
give the workman some assistance in the manufacture 
Oleite 

When we read “Having possessed a strong at- 
tachment and inclination for carving in my youth, 
I was necessarily induced to make some attempts 
in this art, and on succeeding in some degree, I 
was employed in the country occasionally in it”, 
we see why it is that Sheraton included so many 
graceful designs for the carved backs of chairs. 
He was also fond of inlaid and painted furniture, 
and greatly liked the new fashion of inlaying with 
brass, especially for black woods. Satinwood, too, 
particularly of a fine straw color, which has a 
“cool, light and pleasing effect in furniture’ was 
another favorite of his. Brass beads he recom- 
mended; and, generally speaking, the straight line 


utterly 


dominated everywhere and is a leading character- 


istic. 

Of Sheraton’s ornaments we may mention the 
urn (slender and oval), swags of drapery, columns, 
a vase filled with flowers, flutings, the patera and 
the old husk, or bell-flower, carved or inlaid. 

Although Sheraton used mahogany, he really pre- 
ferred white and gold, satinwood and beechwood, 
painted and lacquered. His chairs and sofas were 
covered with silk or satin, striped, figured or paint- 
ed with formal designs, preferably ovals. Some- 
times the latter were printed separately and sewed 
on. 

“In the chair branch,” he wrote, “it requires a 
particular turn in the handling of the slopes to 
make them agreeable and easy. It is very remark- 
able the difference of some chairs of precisely the 
same pattern, when executed by different chair- 
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Chairs with “water leaf” capital on balusters 


makers; arising chiefly from the want of taste con- 
cerning the beauty of an outline of which we judge 
by the eye even more than the rigid rule of 
geometry.” 

The dimensions of Sheraton chairs about 1790-5 
are: From floor to top of back, 3 feet, 0 inch; 
across front of seat, 2 feet, 0 inch; depth of seat, 
I foot, 7 inches; and from floor to top of seat, I 
foot, 5% inches. 

Also: From floor to top of back, 3 feet, 0 inch; 
extreme depth of seat, 1 foot, 9 inches; depth of 
seat, I foot 8 inches; and from floor to top of seat, 
1 foot, 4% inches. 

With Sheraton the back the most important 
part of the chair; and there are many drawings in 
his book representing backs alone. Very character- 
istic was the back composed of balusters crested 
with the so-called ‘water leaf’ capital, shown in 
the April ANTIQUARIAN in the Heppelwhite model 
“anticipating Sheraton,” and which is used so much 
by the latter. 

A noted critic, Ceszinsky, well brings out the 
importance of the Sheraton back: “Thomas Shera- 
ton may be aptly described as the exponent of the 
square-back chair in contradistinction to Heppel- 
white, who was the advocate of the shield and oval 
forms. Sheraton gives only two examples of the 
shield form of chair-back. Sheraton did not appear 
to have an appreciation for the possibilities of the 
shield, or the oval; or perhaps he was desirous of 
striking out in a new path unfettered by the Hep- 
pelwhite traditions. In this he was eminently suc- 
cessful; in fact, as a designer of chairs he was pos- 
sibly the superior of Heppelwhite. The credit for 
this is as much due to the simplicity of his outlines 


was 
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Courtesy of The Hayden Co. 


Reproduction, The Hayden Co., from Sheraton’s Book. 


as to the designs themselves, the shield and oval 
back presenting many difficulties to the inexperi- 
enced chair-maker which were absent in those of 
the square type.” 

It is noticeable that no square back chairs appear 
in Heppelwhite’s book and that Sheraton practically 
ignores the shield back in his book. 

“Tt is in the chair models from 1780 to 1792 and 
those from 1790 to 1805 that we have the most re- 
liable pieces of furniture for establishing a distinc- 
tion between the work of the two. The Drawing Book 
of course, the sole measure by which we can 
gauge the degree of Sheraton’s designing skill; 
and before attempting a mature judgment it is 
necessary to translate mentally his drawings into 
actuality. During the last twenty years, however, 
the taste for reproductions from the antique has 
resulted in nearly every one of his patterns being 
copied; and a careful study of these enables Shera- 
ton’s designs to be judged with a more just and 
critical eye than was possible before. The resulting 
verdict must be that Sheraton inaugurated a distinct 
style of his own, often characterized by minute 
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differences of line and proportion from that of Hep- 
pelwhite, but in the main quite peculiar to himself.” 

Example on page 15 is a case in point. This is one 
of the few shield-backs that can be safely attributed 
to Sheraton, and. here are certain “minute differ- 
ences of line and proportion” from similar models 
by Heppelwhite. The illustration on this page is an 
exact reproduction from Sheraton’s Drawing Book, 
a chair of great interest: it can be classified as the 
Sheraton style of chair that shows real originality. 
Note the rounded arch springing from two carved 
pillars, intersected by widely spreading half-arches 
that end at the side of the chair, and the carving of 
the central splat that suggests the caduceus of Mer- 
cury. The carving is light, feathery and attractive. 
The covering of the seat is correctly fastened with 
small brass-headed nails. The dimensions of this 
chair as given in Sheraton’s book are: height of 
back, 3 feet 1 inch; height of seat, 1 foot, 6% inch; 
and width of seat, 2 feet, % inch. 


Another favorite model was the top rail raised 
in the centre, the central splat pierced, latticed and 
tied under the top rail with pendant drapery—all 
carved. With this type of chair the legs were 
square, tapering, and socketed under the seat rail 
and finished-in the ‘moulded toes,” also called 
“spade foot” and “Marlborough foot,” beloved by 
Heppelwhite. This type of chair (about 1795) is of 
the following measurements: from floor to top of 
back, 3 feet, 1 inch} across iront of ceammlatooies 
inches; depth of seat, 1 foot, 7 inches; and from 
floor to top of seat, 1 foot, 6 inches. 


Then there is a type with broad moulded top rail 
and latticed splat with decorated panel painted with 
cherubs or mythological scenes from  Pergolesi, 
Cipriani, or Angelica Kauffman. Also there are 
white and gold chairs, the more expensive satin- 
wood and the cane-seated chairs with cane or hori- 


zontal baluster backs, or lattice-work backs—all 
growing lighter and lighter. With these come 
square-backed settees with long, loose, squab 


cushion, like a pew cushion, sometimes ornamented 
with cane panels, sometimes lattice work, and again 
with panels painted with charming little mythologi- 
cal pictures, or flowers in bright colors, or in 
grisaille. 


Then there is the mahogany chair of the Trafal- 
gar type, which sometimes had a cane seat. The 
measurements of this chair are: from floor to top 
of back, 2 feet, 10% inches; across front of seat, 
1 foot, 8%4 inches; depth of seat, 1 foot, 5% inches; 
and from floor to top of seat, 1 foot, 4% inches. 


Then there is the Jateral baluster back, a develop- 
ment of the Chippendale “ladder back,” but in- 
finitely lighter. These have turned legs or legs 
spreading outwards, and are made of beech for ja- 
panning, or are painted black with lines of gold and 
The measurements are: from 


floral ornaments. 
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floor to top of back, 3 feet, 1 inch; across front of 
seat, 1 foot, 11% inches; depth of Seat, L foot, 6 
inches; and from floor to top of seat, -l) foot, 5 
inches. 

These date from about 1790-5 and were made 
in great variety. They inaugurate the “Fancy 
Chair,” so much used in our country. Some models 
have a latticed splat fixed to the side rail; a square 
back with central oval cane panel, legs turned and 
spreading outward with triple reeded “collars” sand 
the seat rail painted with some ornament, frequently 
the Grecian, or Roman, key pattern, a model evi- 
dently taken from Adam. The seats of these chairs 
were made low for a loose “squab,” or cushion, 
covered with damask or chintz and filled with white 
curled horsehair. From the end of the Eighteenth 
Century the chair began to be wider in the seat and 
more squat in the back. The cushions or squabs 
were frequently “stitched up” on the edges. These 
types were made in sets: a settee, two elbow chairs, 
and six to twelve side chairs. Sometimes the set 
contained two settees, 

In the preparation of his last book, The Cabinet 
Maker, Upholsterer and General Artists Encyclo- 
paedia (1804-1807), Sheraton had the assistance 
bookseller’s apprentice, a young man who had 
to London from Edinburgh in 1804. His 
was Adam Black, and he lived to found the cele- 
brated publishing house of Adam & Charles Black 
in Soho Square, which is still in existence. 

We cannot take leave of the Sheraton chair with- 
out mentioning the “conversation chair,’ upon which 
the fashionable dandy of the period, called in France 
the “incroyable,” sat with the back of the chair be- 
‘tween his legs, his arms resting upon the cushioned 
top rail and his long-tail coat streaming behind. 
“The manner of conversing among some of the 
higher circles of company,” says Sheraton, “on some 
occasions is copied from the French by lounging on 
a chair. It should be observed that they were made 
extraordinarily long between back and front for 
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the purpose of space for the fashionable posture; ~ 


and also that they are narrow in the front and 
back.” 


In Percy Macquoid’s sumptuous book, the quali- 
ties of Sheraton as a chair-maker are well summed 
up: “When we enter the domain of the cabinet- 
maker as distinguished from that of the maker of 
chairs, the greatest difficulty is experienced in trac- 
ing the influence of Thomas Sheraton. Fulfilling 
the function of a designer and leaving the creations 
of his brain to be resolved into actuality by other 
cabinet-makers with such modifications as_ their 
judgment and other circumstances dictated, added 
to the fact that actual Drawing Book pieces were 
exceedingly rare at the period and that Sheraton 
borrowed freely from Adam, Heppelwhite, Shearer 
and others, without acknowledgment of this in- 
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debtedness, it will be easily seen that the Sheraton 
style is bounded by exceedingly arbitrary limits, 
regulated to a considerable extent by personal taste 
and opinion. Measured by the standard of the 
Drawing Book, however, there are certain patterns, 
particularly of chairs illustrated in that book, which do 
not appear in any other of prior date, and these we are 
justified in attributing to Thomas Sheraton. 


ee etl Ob 
EXHIBITION OF NEEDLEWORK 


There never has been a time when there was so 
much interest in decorative needlework as at present. 
The long neglected products of the needle of past 
centuries are now eagerly sought for and purchased. 
Last month the Salon de Fantasie offered a unique 
exhibition of many rare and curious objects of this 
kind, including pictures, screens, examples in petit 
point, samplers, articles made in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, ecclesiastical vestments, etc., which met with such 
success that the exhibition will be continued during 
the month of May. 


Courtesy of Frank Partridge, Inc. 


Shield Back, showing Heppelwhite influence. 
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THE GARVAN COLLECTION 


American Silver of Colomal Days 


By EsTHER SINGLETON 


R. FRANCIS P. GARVAN, like all other col- 

lectors of the choicest examples of American 
silver, has been attracted to the earliest periods. To 
the uninitiated this class of silverware is plain, severe 
and, perhaps, at first sight, uninteresting; but to the 
connoisseur it has a distinct appeal. The forms are 
simple; the types are primitive; and there is little or 
no decoration save perhaps a moulding, or a beading, 
or a bevelled edge and the engraved coat-of-arms, or 
initials of the owner. Yet, notwithstanding the lack 
of decoration, or, it may be because of this lack, the 
quaint shapes, which show off the peculiar quality of 
the metal, gradually ingratiate themselves into admira- 
tion. 

The more one studies antique American silver, the 
better it is liked. There is a double reason for its 
appeal: the sturdy workmanship; and the historical 
associations. 

Ncthing suggests more forcibly the life of old 
Colonial days than the silver that was made by those 
capable silversmiths who were important citizens and 
militia in the Seventeenth Century and ardent patriots 
and Liberty Boys in the Eighteenth Century. 

Every piece in such an assemblage as the Garvan 
Collection, which is on permanent exhibition in the 
Metropolitan Museum, came from the workshop of 
a noted silversmith and was a cherished possession of 
generations past and gone, handed down from persons 
who had used it familiarly and with each new owner 
becoming more and more treasured until at last through 
the extinction of the family or vicissitudes of the last 
survivors, it ceased to be preserved because of senti- 
ment, and passed into the hands of dealers and col- 
lectors who appraised it for its artistic qualities, its 
rarity and its historical interest. 

The Garvan Collection has examples from practically 
all of the noted early American silversmiths and, of 


course, every type and form that was known to them: 
tankards, porringers, caudle cups, mugs, cans, beakers, 
bowls, braziers, teapots, cream jugs, salvers, casters 
and salt cellars, besides spoons, forks, ete. of many 
sizes, shapes and makes. 

Mr. Garvan has been gathering silver pieces for 
about ten years and his Collection stands in the highest 
class. Perhaps the strongest features are the tankards, 
porringers and teapots. 

To many persons a tankard is a tankard and nothing 
more—like Wordsworth’s primrose! Yet tankards are 
varied in style, shape and ornamentation. The tankard 
may stand on a flat, or a moulded base; it may have 
tapering, or bellied sides; its handle may be variously 
curved and ornamented; and the lid may be “flat”, 
“domed”, “stepped”; and “stepped and domed.” 

The lid is the tankard’s most distinguishing feature. 
First, came the flat lid; next the low dome; and last 
of all a series of steps surmounted by a finial. About 
1710 a band was placed around the body; and this 
band usually goes with the domed lid. The thumb- 
piece, by which the lid is raised may be a knob, a 
ribbed upright or double spiral, a lion, an eagle, a 
waterwitch, or some other natural or fanciful object. 

Tankards made in New Amsterdam on the old Dutch 
models are very different from tankards made in New 
England. New Amsterdam tankards are as easy to 
recognize as they are hard to obtain. They are par- 
ticularly heavy and are of the cylindrical flat-topped 
type. The thumb-piece is almost universally shaped 
like a corkscrew and below the hinge on the heavy 
scroll handle a narrow plate with incised design is 
frequent. 

A cherub’s head, as an ornament on the tip was 
also common, as were clasped hands, an animal’s face, 
a woman’s head and other ornaments taken from Euro- 
pean sources but adapted freshly. A foliate border 
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above the moulding at the base or a “cut-card” (a 
pattern, such as leaves, cut from sheet metal and ap- 
plied to the sides), is very characteristic of New 
Netherland. 

A coin was frequently inserted in the lid or tip of 
the handle. All the forms of the tankard can be 
studied in the Garvan Collection. Very valuable are 
two examples by the Boelens of New Amsterdam, 
Jacob and his son Hendricus. Jacob Bollen was a 
native of Amsterdam who came to New Amsterdam 
where he died in 1729. Hendricus was born in 1697 
and died in 1755. Presumably he learned his trade 
with his father. Naturally the productions of the 
Boelens are rare and highly valued. 

The Jacob Boelen tankard, shown on page 16, is 
typically Dutch. It has a flat top with inserted coin, 
a single scroll handle with cherub’s head on tip, lid 
with serrated edge and base with moulding and 


meander wire rim. The piece is marked on the body 
and inscribed I. A. on the handle. The height is 
6 inches and the diameter 434 inches. 

Hendricus Boelen’s tankard has a flat top, scroll han- 
dle, embossed tip and moulding rim and base. A coin is 
seen on the lid. It is marked on the body and in- 
scribed P I H I on the handle. It is an inch larger 
every way than Jacob Boelen’s, being 7 inches with 
diameter of 534 inches. 

Other New Amsterdam tankards are by Philip Van 
Dyck, Nicholas Roosevelt, Philip Goelet and Jacobus 
Van der Spiegel. The Philip Van Dyck tankard has 
a flat top and is very nearly the same size as the 
tankard by Hendricus Boelen. This valuable piece came 
from the Huntting family of Sag Harbor, Long Island, 
old sea-merchant people. Peter Van Dyck (1684-1750) 
was the greatest of all the New Netherland silver- 
smiths. 

He was born in New York in 1684, where he be- 
came a conspicuous citizen, taking part in_ political 
affairs and serving as constable and assessor. He 
married the daughter of the Huguenot silversmith, 
Bartholomew Le Roux. His son, Richard, also became 
a silversmith. 


The Nicholas Roosevelt tankard came from the De 


Friest family, of Rensellaer; and the engraving on the 
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handle stands for Peter de Friest. This tankard was 
exhibited at the Albany Historical Society until 1915. 
Nicholas Roosevelt, born in 1687 at Kingston, was the 
son of Nicholas, admitted freeman in 1738-9 and was 
a collateral ancestor of the late President Roosevelt. 

The Philip Goelet tankard has a flat top with serrated 
edge, scroll handle with applied cherub’s head on tip, 
and is engraved on top with interlaced initials within 
a circular border. On the body a bird is engraved— 
seemingly a crane. 

Jacobus Van der Spiegel was a very important per- 
son in the town. He was working in 1685-1705 and 
died about 1708. In 1702 he was admitted a freeman. 
He had quite a military career. His family was prom- 
inent in social life. One of his sisters married Isaac 
de Forest and another married Rip Van Dam, The 
Van der Spiegel tankard is 7 inches high with diameter 
of 5% inches. 

Mr. Garvan also has tankards of a number of noted 
New England silversmiths, including Jeremiah Dum- 
mer, John Coddington and Paul Revere. 

The Paul Revere tankard has a stepped dome cover 
with finial, a scroll handle with cherub’s head on tip 
and moulded base. The tankard is marked on body 
and base and engraved with the arms and crest of 
Greene. 


The Rufus Greene tankard has a domed lid and its 
height is 8% inches with diameter of 4% inches. 

It is well to remember that no tankard was ever 
made with a spout; and whenever a tankard appears 
with one, this shows that an attempt has been made 
to convert the tankard into a pitcher. There are sev- 
eral examples in the Garvan Collection. 

The American porringer is described as a round, 
shallow saucepan with flat base and a flat triangular 
handle of pierced work nearly flush with the rim, The 
early design of the handle was geometrical. About 
1735-1745 the “Keyhole” shape was used. 

In England, where the word porringer is used to 
describe a two-handled caudle cup, this little dish was 
used by surgeons to catch blood when they bled their 
patients. It was known as the “bleeding bowl.” 

The “porringer” that Wordsworth’s little girl had 
in “We-are Seven” was therefore, a caudle cup. 
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The American porringer was 
larger than the “bleeding bowl,” 
its prototype. It averaged 5% 
inches across the bowl, with a 
greater depth and a larger 
handle. 

“This was undoubtedly,” says 
Miss Avery, “because the 
American porringer was not 
designed as a surgeon’s bowl 
but was used, like its mediaeval 
predecessor for serving hot 
broth, porridge, children’s food, 
etc. Before tea and coffee 
‘came into general use, most 
New England families ate 
broth and porridge at break- 
fast. The porringer probably 
proved a most useful dish for 
such semi-liquid foods, for 
berries and milk, etc, for 
which a cup or plate would 
have been unsuited. How im- 
portant a place these little 
objects filled may be judged 
by the fact that in 1660 one 
family had nine, another, in 
the following year, had seven, 
probably most of them of 
pewter.” 


The handles of a porringer 
are always interesting. The 
piercings show circles, quatre- 
foils, trefoils, hearts and key- 
hole scrolls. Most of the 
handles bear the initials of 
husband and wife, arranged 
two at the bottom and one at 
the top. The husband and 
wife’s initials appear at the 
bottom and the first letter of 
their surname at the top. John 
and Mary Smith, for instance, 
would have J and M at the 
bottom surmounted by S. 


“To place" as dateson any 
particular Colonial handle,” 
says Francis H. Bigelow, “is 
futile, for it is merely guess- 
work; and to state when one 
variety of handle came into 
fashion or disappeared is ab- 
surd. One can only be guided 
by the working period of the 
makers, aided by the initials 
of husband and wife. The 
very charming handles pierced 
in a great variety of designs 
are a most interesting study. 
If a thousand porringers could 
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be brought together for exam- 
ination, doubtbless valuable 
data could be derived which 
would be of great importance. 
Very probably each maker used 
a design differing slightly from 
his neighbors; but apprentices 
might feel justified in copying 
the designs of their masters.” 

Colonial teapots have a pe- 
culiar fascination. While they 
are severely plain, the shapes 
are quaint. The spouts are 
always placed at an interesting 
angle and the handles always 
have a real style, as striking 
as they are individual. Queer 
birds, with open beaks, some 
of them seem to be; compla- 
cent ducks, squatting comfort- 
ably, others suggest; and still 
others make one think of angry 
turkey gobblers with _ out- 
stretched necks. 


The silver tea pot was an 
English idea. Tea began to 
be consumed universally in 
England about the middle of 
the Seventeenth Century. 
Pepys, for example, mentions 
in his Diary in 1660 that he 
sent for a cup of tea “a China 
drink of which I had never 
drunk before.” Naturally with 
tea the Oriental porcelain, or 
earthenware, tea pot came and 
it was not before very long 
that Oriental tea-pots were 
copied by English silversmiths 
in silver. 


The earliest example so far 
known is preserved in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, 
London, having the London 
date letter for 1670-71 and the 
following inscription: “This 
silver tea-pot was presented to 
the Committee of ye East 
India Company by ye Right 
Hono. George Lord Berkeley 
of Berkeley Castle. A member 
of the Honorable and Worthy 
Society and a true hearty lover 
of them, 1670.” This has a 
straight tapering body and a 
conical cover. 

The earliest tea-pots were of 
the globular, or melon shape, 
inspired by the Chinese models 
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in porcelain. These were on a moulded base with 
semi-circular handle and short spout. Then succeeded 
the bell shape with long curved spout and often a 
double scroll handle. Next in order was the pear- 
shaped, sometimes richly chased, or repoussé (beaten), 
and last the oval, or octagonal, frequently on its own 
base and with a straight spout, or tapering spout. 
These were made of sheet 
silver, the handle soldered 
on and the ornamentation 
of bands of foliage, medal- 
lions or festoons. In some 
cases the central panel was 
serpentine—the same grace- 
ful curve that Heppelwhite 
loved to sweep across the 
front of his sideboards— 
and the hinged and flat 
cover surmounted by a pine 
apple. 

The Paul Revere teapot 
on page I8 is of this type. 
It belonged to Rebecca 
Patridge, who married Sam- 
uel Parker of Pembroke, 
Mass. 

In the early days of the 
Nineteenth Century tea sets 
of three or four pieces be- 
came customary. The tea- 
pot was large with a much 
curved spout. After 1815 
the size, shape and orna- 
mentation of the teapot 
varied greatly. 

All the early kinds are 
represented in the Garvan 
Collection. The one by 
Josiah Austin of Charles- 
town, Mass. (1719-1780) is 
globular with curved spout 
and engraved border on lid 
and rim. The arms and 
crest of the well-known 
Bradstreet family are en- 
graved upon it. 

The one by John Burt is 
globular on circular mould- 
ed foot with slender hexa- 
gonal spout, curved wooden 
handle and around the top 
an ornamentation of en- 
graved scrolls, shells, etc. 
The arms of the Argall family are engraved. John 
Burt’s mark is repeated four times on the base. 


Benjamin Burt’s teapot is pear-shaped, engraved 
with festooned border around the top, acorn finial on 
the cover and wooden handle. It is inscribed “S P E, 
1765” on the socket of the handle. The height is 7% 
inches and the diameter is 5 inches. 


Courtesy of Mr. Francis P. Garvan 
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The Jacob Hurd is smaller: 5% inches in height 
with diameter of centre 434 inches. The maker’s mark 
is on the base. This teapot is engraved with the arms 
and crest of Townsend and inscribed ‘‘Gift of Samuel 
Townsend to Reverend Mason.” 

A delicately-shaped helmet cream-pitcher and _ its 
companion sugar-bowl patterned on English models 


are gems. They date from 
about 1786, when Cary 
Dunn, their maker, who 


became a freeman of New 
York in 1765, was made a 
member of the Gold and 
Silversmith’s Society in 
1780. 

Casters were so called 
because from them sugar, 
salt, or pepper was “cast” 
on food. In England the 
sugar caster is called muf- 
fineer because associated 
with muffins, 

We have singled out a 
few of the most striking 
pieces from the Garvan 
Collection, which will give 
an idea of its completeness 
and the systematic and 
painstaking way Mr. Garvan 
is gathering together choice 
specimens, so that every 
important American maker 
will be represented in time 
by one of his finest pro- 
ductions at least and many 
of his minor achievements. 

The teapots represented 
on page I8 are, in order, 
beginning at the top, the 
productions of John Bre- 
voort, Benjamin Burt, Jo- 
siah Austin, Paul Revere, 
and John Burt. 

The tankards on page 16 
from left to right are by 
Jacobus Van der Spiegel, 
Paul -Revere, Philip Van 
Dyck, Nicholas Roosevelt, 
and Hendricus Boelen. 

The porringers on page 
17 from left to right are by 
Paul Revere, John Cony 
(two), John Noyes and 
Samuel Edwards. 


Examples of old Dutch New Amsterdam and old 
New York Huguenot silversmiths, famous patriot ar- 
tisans of New England and well-known Philadelphia 
workers are standing side by side in the glass cases. 
Each and all tell their own story; they all speak of 
other days. 
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LOUISIANA’S COLONIAL DAMES 


Headquarters in the Historical Cabildo at New Orleans 


By Lucy Asuton LEwIs 


| the north corner of the historic old Cabildo, in 

the City of New Orleans, there is a room which, 
with eight dormer windows overlooking Jackson 
Square, its dull buff walls and blue hangings, is 
strangely compelling. 

Its rare collections of bye-gone days, its antique 
furniture and shining silver, all charm the eye, and 
stimulate the imagination, until the shadows and shapes 
of a past day seem to live and move and have their 
being in the pretty trifles; and in every echo from the 
busy street, are again to be heard the rustle of silken 
skirts or click of silver spurs. 

First, we see the Bienville collection in its long 
mahogany wall case; the tiny flag of white satin 
sprinkled with the lilies of the France of Louis XIV, 
under which the Le Moynes settled Louisiana. <A 
photostat of the marriage certificate of Bienville’s pa- 
rents, his record of baptism, patent of nobility, em- 
blazonry of Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, Sieur de Bien- 
ville, Knight of the Military Order of St. Louis, Gov- 
ernor of the Provence of Louisiana, and Founder of 
New Orleans; and most interesting of all, is the 
bronze cast of his seal, found not long ago on an in- 
teresting document of 1735, showing where Monsieur 
Trudeau asked the Governor’s permission to free a 
slave in recognition of faithful service; permission 
was granted, and the Governor’s seal affixed thereto. 

The seal, cast by Miss Church of New York and 
executed by Tiffany, is mounted upon a perfect speci- 
men of Louisiana cypress. The Colonial Dames resi- 
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Colonial Dames Room in the Cabildo, New Orleans. 


dent in Louisiana, with this successful reproduction of 
the Bienville seal, are turning their attention to the 
further preservation of the seals and miniatures of the 
French and Spanish Governors and statesmen of Louis- 
jana. 

The engravings hanging on the walls are Boydell’s 
choicest, a gift from the first Louisiana President of 
the Colonial Dames, Mrs. Frances Polk Blake. The 
watercolors are scenes from the historic streets of 
New Orleans, by Miss Julia Massie, and beside these, 
hangs a wonderful sampler of 1786, the Flight from 
Egypt, the motto reading, “The land flowing with 
milk and honey.” 

This brings us to the case of interesting original 
letters: One of George Washington, dated Nov. 25th, 
1787. 

A lengthy military letter from General Lafayette, to 
General Lawson of date May 20th, 1781. It has been 
well said that Lafayette was the most precious gift 
of France to American liberty, and was the connect- 
ing link between the most ancient kingdom of Europe 
and the new born Republic of the New World. 

An autograph letter from General Nathaniel 
Greene, dated May ioth, 1791. Accompanying this is 
one of the General’s Military Cockades, worn at the 
Battle of Eutaw, 1781. General Greene was one of 
the ablest Generals of the Revolution, second possibly 
only to Washington, whose close friend he was. 

A Baron Von Steuben letter is dated from “Cob- 
bin Point,” on Jan. Ist, 1781, he being the “drill master 
of the Revolutionary Army. 
Thomas Jefferson writes 
from Monticello to General 
Lawson; Jefferson, Chair- 
man of the Committee to 
draft the Declaration of 
Independence, a member of 
the Virginia Colonial As- 
sembly, Governor of Vir- 
ginia, and President of the 
United States, accomplished 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

A letter from Gen. James 
Wilkinson, also to General 
Lawson, follows. Wilkin- 
son was a distinguished 
officer in the War for Inde- 
pendence, and was with 
Governor W. C. C. Clai- 
borne when he took pos- 
session of Louisiana in the 
name of the American Gov- 
ernment, raising the Stars 
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and Stripes where the banners of France and Spain 
had previously proclaimed dominion . 

A letter from Edmund Randolph of Virginia to 
General Pinckney of of Charleston, S; €, Dec, 1787 
introducing General Lawson, who was going to South 
Carolina on matters of importance, carrying a letter 
from General George Washington to the Governor and 
to Mr. John Rutledge. John Rutledge was elected to 
the Provincial Congress at New York, 1765, also to the 
Continental Congress, 1774, and 
South Carolina. 

A note dated April 3rd, 1794, from Baron de Caron- 
delet, Spanish Governor of Louisiana from 1792 to 
1797, and whose seal is among the reproductions al- 
ready accomplished. 

A document from Pére Dagobert, of 1771, is a testi- 
monial signed by Don Andrés Almonester y Roxas, 
member of the Royal and Distinguished Order of St. 
Charles, Colonel of Militia of this Department, 
Founder, and Donor of the Cathedral, Builder of the 
Cabildo. 

A letter of 1776, from GovernorO’Reilly, who came 
with the armies of Spain to enforce Spanish rule upon 
the people of Louisiana, in answer to their declaration 
of “the rights of the governed” made in 1765 to France. 

Pére Antonio de Sedella’s signature to Cathedral 
records in 1807, he being one of the most powerful 
and interesting ecclesiastical characters of the times; 
and about whose career there has been much conten- 
tion. 

Not half the tale has been told when the time for 
closing comes with the lengthening shadows. There 
fore our loitering in this charming Assembly Room of 


was Governor of 


the Colonial Dames Resi- 
dence in Louisiana must 
end. 


The furniture shown in 
the accompanying pictures, 
which Mrs. H. D. Bruns, 
President of the Louisiana 
Colonial Dames, had pho- 
tographed especially for 
Tue ANTIQUARIAN, is very 
interesting. It represents 
the best type of early 
Nineteenth Century, with 
the exception of the small 
“pie crust” table on pillar 
and claw stand which is 
seen in both views of the 
room and which is of the 
Eighteenth Century. The 
round back mahogany 
chairs with “sabre” legs 
were favorite models in all 
parts of the country. They 
are a development of the 
Adam style. The arm chair 
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and corresponding side chairs were made in both 
mahogany and rosewood. Chairs like these are seen 
in many an old American home. The two spinning- 
wheels are interesting and are placed in a position 
where they have a decorative value. The tea table, 
with its pretty china, gives an air of hospitality to 
this very attractive and home-like room. 


0; 


THE ANTIQUARIAN is very proud to have received a 
poem written in its honor, and, moreover, written by one 
of the most famous American journalists. This grace- 
ful little verse is, therefore, doubly appreciated: first, 
because of what it says; and secondly, because of its 
source. Mr. Babcock says it with sincerity, and that 
is even better than “saying it with flowers.” 


AN APPRECIATION 


To gather objects of the Past 
On which the hand of Art 

Has placed its imprint sure and fast, 
Is sometihng quite apart 

And far above the scope of those 
Who veneration hold 

For things an attic may disclose, 
Merely because they're old. 


So hal! THe ANTIQUARIAN ! 
_ Each wise collector seeks 
That scholarly Librarian 
Of all worth-while antiques. 
N. P. Bascock. 


Specially Photographed for The Antiquarian 


Colonial Dames Room in the Cabildo, New Orleans 
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A FREE SCHOOL TOSTUDY ANTIQUES 


New York’s Museum of Decorative Arts 


Is May, 1805, two young ladies of New York sent 

out invitations for a reception at Cooper Union to 
inaugurate the opening of a Museum of Decorative 
Arts. A large company, including many distinguished 
men and women, came with mingled motives of friend- 
ship and curiosity. The Misses Hewitt, daughters of 
Abram S. Hewitt, Mayor of New York, and grand- 
daughters of Peter Cooper, the great philanthropist, 
were always surprising their friends. Sometimes they 
had a costume dinner and dance (novel in those days) 
representing an Italian or Russian painter’s master- 
piece; sometimes, with the Ladies’ Orchestra, which 
they organized and maintained for several years, they 
had a public concert; and sometimes they had a play 
in their private ballroom. What were they going to 
do now? 

The guests, on arriving at the top floor of Cooper 
Union, found a large array of casts from the Paris 
Musée des Arts Decoratifs; models of chairs, sofas 
and other furniture; show cases, containing a few 
pieces of choice china, jewelry and lace; and _ prints 
and books arranged in a very professional manner. 
In one of the rooms a large table was set with rare 
china and silver and decorated with flowers, from 
which the Hewitt butlers served salads, sandwiches, 
tea and ices. The Misses Hewitt, with bright eyes and 
cheeks flushed with excitement, answered all questions 
and outlined their plans. Yes; they had thought it 
all out; they had their own ideas; the whole thing 
was perfectly simple; they were spending their own 
pocket money; they intended to work hard every day; 
and there were no difficulties whatever! 

For twenty-nine years the Museum, begun in such 
a novel way, has been of incalculable benefit to the 
community. Many minds have been enriched; many 
hands have been trained; many eyes have been taught 
to see properly; and many persons have been shown 
a way to earn a comfortable living through the prac- 
tical and artistic plans of the Misses Hewitt and their 
devoted loyalty to their ideal of helping others. 

Every year since that opening of the Museum in 
1895 the Misses Hewitt have gone to Europe in its 
interest; and it is no exaggeration to say that they 
have rarely missed a day when not working in it, or 
for it. Nearly all the detailed labels on the articles 
have been written by them and the “Encyclopaedic 
Scrap-Books,” begun twenty-five years ago and now 
numbering over 1,000 volumes, have been made by 
their hands, or under their supervision. They have 
applied their minds in a thousand ways to facilitate 
the work and economize the time of the student, and 
every day they discuss ways and means to broaden the 
activities of the Museum in general and to develop 


individual talent by the most rapid, as well as the 
surest means, 

Yet,—if one asks either Miss Sarah Cooper Hewitt 
or Miss Eleanor Hewitt to tell something about the 
origin of the Museum, either will reply that it really 
originated with their grandfather and father, and all 
that they are doing is “to carry on.” It is with much 
dithculty that one brings them to speak of themselves. 
However, THE ANTIQUARIAN has persuaded Miss 
Eleanor Hewitt to give a few facts regarding the 
history of this Free School for the study of Antiques. 

The Misses Hewitt were under sixteen when with 
their pocket money, which they might have spent for 
pleasures, they purchased at auction, for their own 
delight, half of the Jervis Collection of Textiles. 
Museums were far from their thoughts, since they 
had never seen one. Yet this purchase was the initial 
step towards the future Museum. The antique trade 
in New York was then in its infancy, with only Marly 
(later Sypher) and a few others and later the Ameri- 
can Art Association. Years afterwards the Misses 
Hewitt talked with dealers in London and Paris and 
such famous collectors as Bonaffé, Eudel, Morrison, 
Alma Tadema and Sir Frederick Leighton, and visited 
the Westminster and Rothschild Collections, the South 
Kensington, Louvre, Versailles and Garde Meuble 
Museums, and, best of all, Fontainebleau. 

The opening of the Musée des Arts Decoratifs in 
the Palais de l’Industrie brought about an acquaintance 
with the founders, Alfred de Champeaux, Maciet, 
Berger and others. The Misses Hewitt’s interest was 
intense in hearing first hand accounts of the difficulties 
in the way of making this Paris Museum of service 
to the public. But such recitals only served to arouse 
the strong hereditary desire to place similar facilities 
within the reach of American artisans. 

A substantial gift freed space in Cooper Union, 
which it had formerly been obliged to rent for income. 
Quite ignorant of the immensity of the task they had 
so calmly undertaken, the Misses Hewitt requested this 
space for the installation of a Museum for the Arts 
of Decoration, similar to the one in Paris, for the 
use of the Cooper Union Art Classes in connection 
with the courses of instruction. The Trustees, recall- 
ing the fact that Peter Cooper had designed one floor 
in his original plan for a Museum, assented; and, as 
has already been said, the Museum was opened in 
May, 1805. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt contributed a most generous 
initial gift——a complete series of decorative casts of 
the best French Masters of Ornament, representing 
the best periods and styles. These casts were selected 
by the Directors of the Musée des Arts Decoratifs in 
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Paris, and have ever since formed the nucleus and 
backbone of the Museum. 

But we will quote Miss Eleanor Hewitt directly: 
“Then came a wonderful series of happenings. Manu- 
facturers and dealers came forward with unsolicited 
help; Chatel and Tassinari of Paris, successors to the 
great Eighteenth Century firm which had woven the 
masterpieces of Philippe de la Salle for the bedrooms 
of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette at Fontainebleau, 
Worth, Franck and many other well-known firms gave 
objects for small exhibits covering various branches 
of the textile and ornamental trades, while the im- 
mediate family were laid under heavy contribution. 

“When everything is a miracle, no one step appears 
unusual, and each unhoped for and unexpected hap- 
pening seemed absolutely natural, and served to add 
impulse to the hopes of the founders, who were trying 
to create a practical working laboratory in memory of 
their beloved grandfather. 

“Fach year, the princely gift from Mr. Thomas 
Snell, of all the necessary painting of walls and wood- 
work, has kept the Museum fresh. Every year he 
sends his receipted bill, together with generous gifts 
of money to expend. 

“Soon after it was opened, a prominent and public 
spirited citizen came to see what this new Museum 
No one had asked him, but his wife and Mrs. 
response to 
in his shop 


was. 
Hewitt had been at school together. In 
his request, the girls went to his office 
and were startled by his quick remark: ‘You have 
undertaken far more than you know, but I am going 
to help you.’ He was better than his word throughout 
the remainder of his life, both with gifts of wonder- 
fully suitable objects, and generous gifts of money 
brought each year by Santa Claus. Contrary to his 


Courtesy of the Misses Hewitt 
A Room in the Hewitt Museum 
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usual custom, he made no conditions as to its expendi- 
ture. 

“These large sums, given so freely by Mr. George 
A. Hearn, purchased wonderful things and _ rapidly 
placed the Museum in a position as to quality and 
standard that attracted the help of others. 

“Tt became known that Signor Piancastelli, Curator 
of the Borghese Gallery in Rome, had decided to dis- 
pose of his collection of 4,000 drawings of the Seven: 
teenth and Eighteenth Centuries, including the sketch- 
several Italian artists who had_ travelled 
all over Italy noting the great ornamental exterior and 
interior decorations as well as designs for the orna- 
ment of every trade. There were also hundreds of 
original designs for schemes of decoration for every 
branch of the ornamental arts. The purchase price 
of $4,000 was contributed, as if by magic, by friends 
of the Museum. Messrs. Munroe & Company, of New 
York and Paris, voluntarily conducted all the negotia- 
tions, including correspondence, business arrangements, 
packing, shipping, etc., in order to facilitate bringing 
this wonderful collection to America. 

“Chance brought about a meeting of Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan and Mr. Hewitt at a men’s dinner. The former 
asked in his usual abrupt, impulsive way, what Mr. 
Hewitt’s daughters were interested in. The reply that 
they were negotiating the purchase of the unique Badia 
Collection of Textiles, then for sale in Barcelona, 
brought out the unexpected request that all the papers 
relating to it should be sent him that night, as he was 
sailing for Europe the next day. So, fresh from the 
typewriter, with hasty pen corrections, he received the 
rough notes. It may have been their intense quality 
that interested him, but this is what happened: A few 
weeks later a cable arrived, which read: ‘Have pur- 
chased the Badia Collection of 
Barcelona, also the Vives Collec- 
tion of Madrid, and the Stanislas 
Baron Collection of Paris. I do 
this to your daughters 
pleasure.’ 

So, instantly, the Cooper Union 
Museum jumped to the rank of the 
South Kensington Museum as to 
textiles, and even has six pieces 
that do not exist in the superb 
Berlin Museum . 

“One would hardly think that a 
small family luncheon at the table 
of the Marquis de Breteuil in Paris 
would lead to one of the most 
wonderful acquisitions that have 
ever come to this country. M. Léon 
Decloux, an architect - decorator, 
asked to meet us, found the at- 
tempt of two young women to es- 
tablish a museum very diverting, 
and just to give us pleasure, in- 
vited us to his villa in Sévres to 
see his ‘boiseries’, porcelains, iron 


books of 


give 
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work, glass, furniture and bibelots of all kinds. 
He gladly undertook to expend the small sums we 
could send and to give the inestimable advantage of 
his taste and knowledge. The objects he procured 
soon placed the Museum in the first rank, and later 
he ceded to it many of his priceless treasures. 

“A collection of rare old French porcelains and 
faiences, Mennecy, Chantilly, Sévres, Rouen, Vincennes, 
etc., unpaid for, arrived in the Custom House. By 
the mail that brought the notice, came a letter contain- 
ing a cheque, which by accident was the precise amount 
of the payment. An old New Yorker, at that time 
unknown to the Directors, wrote that she wished to 
help. In thanking Mrs. Trevor, she was asked if she 
cared to have the money expended for anything of a 
special nature. Her answer, “Oh, I always like old 
porcelains best,” created a tableau. 

“Another charming New Yorker, Miss Eleanor Blod- 
gett, asked to be shown the Museum. When about 
to leave she drew from her muff an envelope, saying 
she wished to make a Memorial to her mother, but 
did not wish her name mentioned for some years. 

“Mrs. William Tilden Blodgett, who had shared her 
husband’s love and knowledge of art (he had formed 
the earliest and most superb gallery of pictures which 
contained some chefs d’oeuvre of Eighteenth Century, 
English and French art), had been one of the most 
public-spirited women of her day and had started many 
successful societies to help women earn their living. 

“The cheque was for $10,000, and the possession of 
such a large sum of money laid the financial founda- 
tion which made the purchase of the Decloux Collec- 
tion of drawings a certainty. This collection consists 
of 450 original drawings by the great Maitres Orne- 
manistes. No other such collection exists. 

“Since then several other Memorial Funds have been 
given to use in making purchases. Each time we went 
to Europe Mr. Jacob H. Schiff and Mr. Thomas Snell 
sent large cheques to buy fine things. 

“The Museum is run on lines very different from 
other Museums. Restrictions are eliminated, except 
the few necessary to protect the objects; the salient 
point is that the objects are there for use, to be worked 
from, and, if desired, removed from their positions 
and placed in any light. 

“The short hours allotted to other Museums are 
unknown here and this, together with the lack of re- 
strictions, seems to have been productive of results, 
since certain objects, such as an Eighteenth Century 
French decorative panel has been the foundation of 
the decoration of the walls of three rooms and has 
enabled one student to earn $200, another $500, and 
a graduate $1,000. A copy of a Seventeenth Century 
Dutch decorative flower piece, founded a business of 
over $5,000 annually, and this same painting is copied 
nearly every day. Portions of it are to be seen in 
many present day decorative schemes, and it is extra- 
ordinary how much it constantly adds to other people’s 
incomes. 

“An Eighteenth Century Venetian bedroom set has 
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been copied over thirty times at a cost of $1,000 a set. 
Each copy sells for between $1,200 and $1,500, which 
means a gross profit of between $36,000 and $45,000. 
It means a handsome profit to the various decorators, 
and a daily wage to the artisans. 

As Peter Cooper, the philanthropist, placed upon 
the seal of the Cooper Union with the professional 
pride of a Master Workman, this simple and touching 
device, ‘Founded by a Mechanic of New York,” so his 
granddaughters hope the seal of the Museum may 
some day bear the inscription, “Founded by Hereditary 
Workers in the Same Tradition.” 
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A CURRIER & IVES PRINT 


(Continued from page 7) 


Shantying on the Lake Shore; Home from the Brook. 


The Lucky Fisherman. Colored lithographs. Currier 
& Ives. New York, 1867. 
Currier & Ives. American Brook Trout. Pickerel. 


Colored lithographs. 
New York, 1872. 


Currier & Ives. Salmon Fishing. Brook Trout Fish. 
Winter Sports, Pickerel Fishing. Colored lithographs. 
Published by Currier & Ives, 125 Nassau Street, New 
York, 1872. 

Currier & Ives. Tempted. Hooked. Colored litho- 
graphs. Published by Currier & Ives. New York, 
1874. Two companion pieces, showing the trout before 
and after being caught. 


Published by Currier & Ives. 


Currier & Ives. Landing a Trout. Fly Fishing. 
Caught on the Fly. Colored lithographs. Published 
by Currier & Ives. New York, 1879. ‘Three carica- 


tures, companion pieces. 


Currier & Ives. A Blackfish Nibble! 
him !—Golly, you got him!” Profit and Loss. 
What Luck! Whar’s dem Eels?” Colored lithographs. 
Published by Currier & Ives. New York, 1880. Two 
companion pieces, each with two humorous sketches 
of darkey fishermen. 


Currier & Ives. Barefaced Cheek. Sure of a Bite. 
“Golly! Dis am a High Old Picnic!” Colored litho- 
eraph. After the painting by Thomas Worth. Pub- 
lished by Currier & Ives. New York, 1881. Two 
humorous sketches, companion pieces. 


“Hush! I feel 
“Golly! 


Currier & Ives. American Game Fish. Colored 
lithograph, F. F. Palmer del, Currier & Ives, Litho- 
graph. New York, 1886. 

Currier & Ives. Bass Fishing. Colored lithograph. 
Published by Currier & Ives, 125 Nassau Street. 

Currier & Ives. Summer in the Woods. Colored 
lithograph. Drawn by E. F. Palmer. Published by 
Currier & Ives. 

Currier & Ives. Black Bass Spearing on the Resti- 
gouche. New Brunswick. Colored lithograph. Drawn 
by E. F. Palmer. New York. Published by Currier 
& Ives. 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD 
GALLERIES 


This great picture from 
the Collection of Mr. 
Edward Drummond Lib- 
bey of Toledo, Ohio, and 
exhibited for the _ first 
timessin public at the 
Reinhardt Galleries in 
March, 1924, is the finest 
example of Holbein in 
the United States. It is 
a) portrait of Catherine 
Howard, the fifth wife of 
Henry VIII, succeeding 
Anne of Cleves, whose 
portrait Holbein also 
painted. Catherine How- 
ard, grand-daughter of 
the Duke of Norfolk, 
who was killed at the 
Battle of Bosworth, was 
married to Henry VIII 
in 1540; and the portrait 
was painted in this year. 
As Holbein is said to 
have died in 1540, it. was 
one of his last works. 
This Queen was behead- 
ed at the Tower, in 1542. 

The portrait is painted 
on a panel 29x20 inches; 
the hair is auburn, the 
eyes bluish gray, the 
dress black satin, fashion- 
able French hood, deli- 
cate necklace and big 
circular jewel designed 
by Holbein. The  back- 
ground is a low toned 
blue. The picture was 
discovered in a_ private 
collection in the West of 
England in 1909, where it 
had been known as 
Eleanor Brandon, Countess 
of Cumberland. When 
the disfiguring varnish 
was removed, experts 
found that it corresponded in every detail with a 
portrait of Catherine Howard in the National Gal- 
lery, London, and that original by 
Holbein. 

“The discovery of a new and authentic portrait 
painted in England by Hans Holbein the younger,” 
Lionel Cust says, “is in itself an event of no little 


it was an 


Courtesy of Reinhardt Galleries 
Catherine Howard, Queen of England, by Hans Holbein 


interest. When the portrait is that of an English 
Queen with a tragic history, the interest is really 
intensified.” 

Think of it! Catherine Howard sitting before 
Holbein’s truth telling brush at Hampton Court Palace 
for a picture that would eventually find a home in 
Toledo, Ohio, at that time not on the map! 
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THE PHILADELPHIA ROOM 


A Typical Example of an Old American Bedroom 


HE correct assembling of fur- 

niture in such a way as to 
reproduce a typical room of a 
given period is one of the most 
important branches of the work. 
The Pennsylvania Museum has 
been very successful in the one 
exhibited herewith. The Phila- 
delphia Room, pictured on the 
following page, represents a more 
or less collection 
given in memory of Anna Phillips 
Stevenson, by her sister, Mrs. 
Frederick Thurston Mason. The 
clock has an English dial; the 
hurricane glasses on the mantel 
cover Sheffield Plate candlesticks ; 
and the mirror is of the 1810- 
1820 period, as is also the fire- 
screen. 


heterogenous 


The mantlepiece is a good ex- 
ample of the Philadelphia sort, 
made by Welford, at the begin- 
ning of the Nineteenth Century. 
The bracket clock is English. The 
very fine double bow secretary in 
the corner, is a New England 
piece and extremely fine. The 
bedstead, with its slim columns is 
a local product. Andirons and 
fender, etc., are of the period of 
the mantel. 


A very good Philadelphia-made 
walnut lowboy of the so-called 
Savery type stands beside the 
head of the bed. An _ inlaid 
Sheraton washstand stands in the 
corner, and a mirror of 1790 
hangs over it. The hooked rugs 
are old; and the one by the corner 
is a very good example. The floor 
boards are also old. 

The Pennsylvania Museum is fortunate in having 
recently acquired many fine examples of native Ameri- 
can furniture, a part of the Charles F. Williams Col- 
lection which also includes specimens from Italy, Spain 
and England. Early American furniture is always 
interesting as a living witness of that vigorous time 
when our Atlantic seaboard first thrived as a colony. 
The chests and tables we see here were used by the 
settlers in their daily lives, cherished possessions of the 
families who took an active part in the great task of 
civilizing this continent. 


American Seventeenth 


Courtesy of The Pennsylvania Museum 


Century Furniture 


The type of furniture produced in the Seventeenth 
Century varies somewhat with each Colony, the differ- 
ences at times being quite distinct. The influence of 
the country from which the settlers came was always 
felt in the furniture they made, as it was only natural 
that they should wish to continue a style with which 
they were familiar. Therefore the Dutch appearance 
of some of the New England pieces is not to be won- 
dered at, as many refugees from the political oppres- 
sion in Holland fled to England, and stayed there, as 
their beliefs were rather similar; and their descendants 
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came to the New World with the Puritans. The fer- 
vently religious group that landed first of all at Ply- 
mouth had left England for the Netherlands before 
coming here, but with them the Dutch motifs are not 
so apparent. They were too poor and hard pressed 
to accumulate belongings and never had the leisure 
even after they had built their homes to make more 
than was needed to fill an actual want. 

The immigrants to Pennsylvania came in a happier 
frame of mind; they were better-to-do and there were 
many artisans among them who soon began to make 
some of the best pieces ever produced in the Colonies. 
The prosperous families were constantly importing new 
examples from England so that the American crafts- 
men often saw and copied furniture of foreign pro- 
venance. That is why a new style like the cyma curve 
and cabriole leg found its way so quickly into the 
comfortable houses of the rapidly growing towns of 
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toric value at it represents one of the earliest types of 
furniture made in this part of the country, and also 
because of the extreme simplicity of its design. The 
Bible held a place of utmost importance in the lives 
of the Colonists, and was usually kept in a position 
of prominence in the living room. They were, to be 
sure, often used as small strong boxes and perhaps as 
little desks, and are sometimes fitted with locks. Mr. 
L. V. Lockwood thinks that as the Bible was the most 
precious of all possessions it would naturally be well 
euarded. This box has a brass escutcheon and slant 
top, but the keyhole was never cut through, which 
leads us to believe that a Bible was not only kept in 
it but rested on it while the scriptures were read to 
the assembled family. In common with many other 
boxes it has plain staple hinges, but the scroll back 
is rather an individual feature. 

The desk-on-frame is, of course, more important 


Philadelphia Room. 


the coast. A little way inland a change in design such 
as this would not be known, and furniture of the pre- 
vious period continued to be popular. 

Up to the middle of the Seventeenth Century in this 
country two types of chairs prevailed, the wainscot 
with its solid and often carved back, and the turned 
chair. The turned chair is divided into two classes, 
the spindle-back and the slat-back. The Pennsylvania 
chairs have mostly five slats, and the backs are un- 
broken turning, their feet are apt to terminate in balls. 

The Bible-box shown was recently found in Penn- 
sylvania. It is put on the desk-on-frame because when 
first in use it must have stood on some larger article. 
It is, of course, a separate piece. This box was prob- 
ably made about 1700 and claims attention for its his- 


Courtesy of The Pennsylvania Museum 


About 1760. 


than the box. It was formerly in the Lemon Collec- 
tion, Wayside Inn, Massachusetts. It is a fine example 
of the now rare type of chest-on-frame, or Pilgrim 
chests, as they are also called, which were used in the 
Seventeenth Century and mark the transition from 
plain chests to secretaries and slant top desks. Their 
exact purpose has not been determined, but it is hard 
to believe that they were ever meant for desks, as 
the knees would not fit under them and they are too 
tall to sit down at. The one reproduced is of oak; 
it is two feet ten inches high and its rather sturdy 
look is relieved by the carving on the drawer and the 
knob turned split spindles that ornament the front. 
The sides are panelled. This chest has been slightly re- 
stored.—F. K. W. in the Pennsylvania Museum Bulletin. 
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LINCOLN CHINA IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Relics of Tableware used by the Martyred President 


Slee unique group of china seen 
here, consisting of large platter, 
fruit stand, pitcher, two plates, cup 
and saucer and sugar bowl, relics of 
the complete set of “Lincoln china” 
used by President Lincoln in the 
White House, was sent to THE 
ANTIQUARIAN by Colonel Sherrill of 
Washington, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, and the 
President’s Secretary, Mr. C. Bascom 
Slemp. The border is blue with an 
edge of gold representing a cord, and 
the eagle and United States arms 
form the decoration. 

When the White House changes 
its occupants the newcomers bring 
their ideas with regard to many of 
the interior decorations and _ table 
furnishings. In some Administra- 
tions changes were made, as, for ex- 
ample, when President Arthur took 
possession and had the State Apart- 
ments redecorated by Mr. Louis C. Tiffany of New 
York. The new decorations and furnishings neces- 
sitated the turning out of what President Arthur con- 
sidered lumber; and on April 15, 1882, twenty-four 
wagon loads of furniture and other household articles 
were sold at public auction. A crowd of 5,000 persons 
attended this sale, which lasted four hours and brought 
about $6,000. 

No standards have either been set or followed for 
the articles in the White House. When Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Harrison became the mistress the condition of 
the table china attracted her attention. The pantries 
and closets presented an assortment of broken sets 
and broken pieces. What was possible she had mended 
so as to retain some of the historic sets, and some of 
the money appropiated by Congress for new furn- 
ishings she spent for the purchase of new china. The 
style she selected was the Lincoln china; but, as the 
blue of the border was impossible to produce in this 
country, the china was ordered from Limoges. The 
sum of $700 would only purchase six dozen plates of 
four sizes. As a matter of record and to guard against 
theft, the mark “Harrison, 1892,” was stamped on 
the reverse with the Limoges mark. 

During the Administration of President Roosevelt, 
the official name was changed from Executive Mansion 
to The White House, and the historic building, which 
had been disfigured by incongruous additions and 
changes, was restored to Washington’s original plan 
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Lincoln China in the White House, Washington, D. C. 


with porticos on the east and west. In his Message on 
the restoration of The White House (1902), President 
Roosevelt remarked: “In making the redecorations the 
utmost care has been exercised to come as near as 
possible to the early plans and to supplement these 
plans by a careful study of such buildings as the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which was built by Jefferson. The 
White House is the property of the nation, and so 
far as is compatible with living therein it should be 
kept as it originally was. The stately simplicity of the 
architecture is an expression of the character of the 
period in which it was built.” 
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ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


The sales at the Galleries of the past month were 
many and varied. American hooked rugs, Italian fur- 
niture, English furniture, American furniture, Venetian 
glass, Italian decorative iron work, Genoese velvets, 
antique needlework, Italian lace, Currier & Ives prints, 
and Chinese antiques appeared in the auction rooms 
and reached large prices. Among the prints the Dor- 
setshire Fishermen and Thair Catch, painted by Rei- 
nagle, engraved by W. Nicholls and published in Lon- 
don in 1814, which appeared in the March Anri- 
QUARIAN, was conspicuously featured in the collection 
of Marion H. Collamer of Philadelphia. The chief 
collections sold were the Halford, Getz, Margolies, 
Benguiat, Dabussi, Starr, and Laise Phillips. The lat- 
ter, consisting of antique and modern hooked rugs, 
brought $6,355.50. Among the items were: Geometric 
hooked carpet, early American (unknown purchaser), 
$350; tan and brown rose spray hooked carpet, early 
American, Mrs. C. J. Schmidlapp, $290; black con- 
ventionalized floral carpet, Miss H. Counihan, $285; 
hand woven wool carpet, E. F. Collins, agent, $210; 
tan swirl field and floral hooked carpet, early Ameri- 
can, Miss H. Counihan, agent, $180. The above sales 
were held at the Anderson Galleries. 


The rare guns and pistols of Mr. Fred Hines of 
Dorchester, Mass. (Walpole Galleries) brought a good 
average, the 250 lots selling for a little short of $10,000. 


DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


This collection brought out the interesting feature in 
connection with the genuine Snaphaunce, which occupy- 
ing only a brief and transitory period between the 
Wheelock and the Flintlock (from 1585 to 1640), is 
by far the scarcest type of any pistol or gun mechan- 
ism. ‘There were four or five of these very rare locks 
in the Hines Collection which were bought by such 
collectors as Mr. K. T. Frederick, holder of the Olym- 
pic Championship; Major Hugh Smiley of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. H. B. Harmer of Philadelphia, and other 
notable owners of fine collections, both near New York 
and in Chicago, Cincinnati, etc. Mr. S. Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. Boss of Philadelphia, and other prominent dealers 
were present or represented. 

The fine American pieces, the Colt, in its rare forms 
of “Paterson-Colt”—‘“Walter-Colt” associated with the 
dare-devil period of the development of Texas and 
the Southwest, with the U. S. Martial Pistols, the 
Springfield 1818, the North Berlin and the Harper’s 
Ferry all practically reached or passed the “century 
mark.” The second part of this collection will be sold 
in May. 


* * * 


The Collection of Old German Stamps, made by the 
late Dr. Alfred Schirmer of Chicago, was sold at the 
Collectors’ Club. The highest price was paid for the 
first adhesive stamp issued by Saxony, 3-pfennig, red, 

(Continued on page 33) 


CONCORD, N. H. 


A SALE 


THE DR. W. T. GOODALE COLLECTION containing in part 
eight Chippendale Chairs, rare Lowboy, Heppelwhite Chairs, Card Tables, 
Pembroke Tables, Steigle Glass, Lowestoft China, Liverpool Pitchers, Hall 
Clocks, Banjo Clocks, Mirrors, Goat and Bee Jug, Dining Table, Four-Posted 
Beds, Bureaus, Sideboards and many other rare pieces of Furniture, China 
and Glass, collected over a period of. thirty-five years. 


A Collection of Rare Autograph Letters 

A Gilbert Stuart Portrait done about 1794 

An Early American Silver Tea Set and Tankard 

A Collection of rare old Indian Baskets 

Silver Resist Lustre China 

Oriental, Hooked and Braided Rugs, Odd Chairs 
John Quincy Adams Dining Table 

Winged Chairs, Queen Anne Chairs, Windsor Chairs 


To start May first and continue until November first. 
Our regular stock of Antiques has never been more complete 


J. C. DERBY — 30 North Main Street — Concord, New Hampshire 


(Two hours from Boston, excellent accommodations at the Eagle Hotel) 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN 


An Imperial Velvet Audience Carpet 


By DupLrey JAMES 


Ox knowldedge of Chinese velvets is still in a 
very nebulous state. In Europe and Persia the 
earliest real velvets probably date from not earlier 
than the Fourteenth or Fifteenth Century. An em- 
bassy which left Japan in 1584, returning in 1591, 
visited the courts of Philip II. of Spain and Pope 
Sixtus V. Philip presented the ambassadors with 
carnation velvet horse trappings and the Pope gave 
them black velvet suits trimmed with gold lace. 
In so far as we know this is the first appearance of 
velvet in Japan. According to the Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum’s Guide to the Japanese Textiles, Part 
1, velvets were first made in Japan in the Keian 
period (1648-1651) after the “foreign” style, prob- 
ably meaning European. As Japan had been in 
touch with China for centuries before these dates, 
and had been taught brocade weaving by immi- 
grants from there and Korea, the chances are that 
if velvet was known to the Chinese prior to this 
time, it would have been imported along with the 
brocades. We have no definite knowledge of its 
not being made in China, but the lack of authenti- 
cated specimens of early date leads us to suppose 
that it was unknown. There are specimens that are 
claimed to be of Sung (960-1279) manufacture, but 
the earliest velvets, in so far as we know, date from 
late Ming times. The Ming dynasty ended in 1644, 


ae 
> oe tats 


if 


a EMESIS AEM TROD SIMI 


Specially Photographed for The Antiquarian 


so the majority of velvets now extant belong to 
the Ch‘ing dynasty, and mostly to the Eighteenth 
Century or later. 

Prior to the overthrow of the Ch‘ing or Manchu 
dynasty in 1912, very few Chinese velvets had 
come to Europe, so their appearance caused nothing 
short of a sensation. Their beauty of design, rich- 
ness of color and texture, were a revelation. The 
majority were in all probability woven for the Im- 
perial Court. Even today their number is small and 
pieces command high prices. In Chinese the word 
for silk is chin, a character composed of “silk” and 
“gold,” because, they say, the labor expended on it 
makes it as costly as gold. It was one of the 
twenty-one varieties of tribute sent to the Emperor 
each year in the form of rolls of brocade. 

The beautiful Imperial Audience Carpet here il- 
lustrated is a regal specimen, and gives one an ink- 
ling of the splendour of the Court of the Son of 
Heaven. The velvet is of the Imperial yellow color 
sacred to the person of the Emperor. The field is 
covered with conventionalized peonies with scrolled 
foliage woven in a silvery grey silk and gold that 
is wrapped about silk threads. There are three 
borders edged with wide gold bands and woven in 
gold and grey. The first consists of the key fret 
treated in the archaic manner found on ancient 


Courtesy of Dudley James 


Chinese Yellow Velvet Carpet 


May, 1924 


bronzes; the second has peonies with scrolled foli- 
age; and the third is made up of the swastika fret. 
The peony is the symbol of Spring and so suggests 
Youth. The swastika signifies Myriads, so the two 
symbols combined might be read to signify Myriads 
of Springs, or Eternal Youth—a compliment to the 
Emperor. The carpets were made in strips and 
kept rolled up until they were needed, and only 
then were they sewed together. Unused pieces 
were found during the looting of the Palace, so 
that accounts for the pristine condition of some of 
the old velvets. 

This particular piece was woven during the reign 
of the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, a period lasting from 
1736-1795 and noted for the high quality of the 
works of art it produced. The carpet is made up 
of three breadths 11 feet 9 inches long, and the 
total width is 6 feet 2% inches . 


Superb as this antique carpet shows itself to be in 
the illustration on the preceding page, only a mere idea 
can be expressed in black and white of its overwhelm- 
ing beauty. It is hard to find words to describe the 
elusive qualities of this rara avis among textiles. One 
stands before it in silence and awe, for here color 
seems to sing softly in harmonies that seem to have 
the delicate overtones of a César Franck. The yellow 
is like the golden brilliance of the sun and the huge 
peonies (larger than the largest dinner plate), described 
by Mr. James as “silvery grey’, have also the bluish 
tint of moonlight. 

To say, therefore, that this Audience Carpet suggests 
the mingling of sunlight and moonlight is no mere 
fancy; and the splendor of the one and the dreamful- 
ness of the other are accentuated by threads of pure 
gold wire, which must have been slipped in and out 
of the patterns to accentuate their beauty by some 
“weaver of dreams.” The rich, thick, deep pile of 
silken velvet has never known a foot-fall. Foreheads 
of princes and potentates have pressed against its yel- 
low softness as it lay before the Emperor’s throne— 
the prized treasure of the Son of Heaven.—The Editor. 


ee () 
THE ANTIQUARIAN’S LETTERBOX 


Editor THE ANTIQUARIAN. 

Will you give me information in regard to Chinese 
cloissonne? Can you tell me whether or not the finish 
on the inside of the piece has any significance? How 
tell an antique piece from a modern? I should also 
like to know about Japanese, but mostly interested in 
Chinese, but find it most difficult to secure anything at 
all extensive on the subject. SALE: 

Spokane, Wash., April 1, 1924. 

ORIENTAL CLOISSONNE 
By Roranp Moore 

The difference between Chinese and Japanese Clois- 
sonne is generally determined by the weight and the 
decoration. Japanese Cloissonne is lighter in weight. 
To determine about the decoration, one must be fa- 
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miliar with characteristic drawings of the two nations. 
It is extremely difficult to tell the old from clever 
modern imitations. Of recent years the Japanese have 
been copying, especially the Seventeenth Century Ming 
Cloissonnes, and doing it so cleverly that it is difficult 
even for the real expert to tell the genuine from the 
imitation. It can truthfully be said that there is very 
little old Chinese Cloissonne on the market. The Chi- 
nese Cloissonne has always been prized above the true 
Japanese. The writer regrets having to say that only 
by much study, with opportunities of visiting well- 
known collections, such as are in the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum and the Springfield (Mass.) Museum, can one 
become sufficiently acquainted to feel confidence in 
one’s own judgment. 


Editor THE ANTIQUARIAN. 

I have an image of Kwang Yin, bluish white porce- 
lain. On her right a dove sits on a lotus leaf, on her 
left a vase; she holds a peach in her hand and rests on 
a lotus blossom, around the base of which are mod- 
eled lotus buds and leaves, and this design (CCCC) 
around the base. 

These were brought from China many many years 
ago and among the gifts was a monochrome vase in 
oxblood flecked with a bluish purple. The inside of 
the neck (8% in. in diameter) is beautifully marked 
like a morning glory. The upper rim is fringed with 
cream color, and. the vase itself is imperceptibly 
cracked. It is also frosted faintly in spots. Body is 
of a greenish color and is I5 in. in circumference, in 
largest part 30 inches. Does this belong to the Kang- 
hsi period? 

BLANC DE CHINE PorRCELAIN FIGURE 
By Roranp Moore 

Your Kwan Yin figure is likely Seventeenth Centu- 
ry Ming. It is a typical group of that period, always 
having the dove on one side, the vase on the other, and 
the peach of long life and happiness is often in her 
hand. The scroll design at the base represented clouds. 

FLAMBE VASE 

This is very likely of the Chien Lung period, 1736- 
1795. It should not be called oxblood or sang de 
boeuf, as genuine pieces of that type are only of the 
Kang-hsi_period (1643-1723), and are excessively rare 
and valuable. Pieces like yours sometimes are en- 
tirely red, then again mixed with blues and purples, 
and sometimes entirely blue or purple. If the color 
on the body turns to a decided green, it means that 
the firing was improperly done, green coming out from 
over-firing as a result of the chemicals in the glaze. 
I have never seen this except in a few modern pieces 
that are looked upon as discarded pieces. 

Thomaston, Conn., April 3. 


SPURR & SWIFT 


123 Pall Mall, LONDON, ENGLAND 
Will Represent You 
at Important London Sales 
Correspondence Invited. Commissions Executed. 


Cables: SWISPUR, LONDON 


ML. P: 
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A New Catalogue 


First Editions, etc., of Modern 
Authors, Private Press Books, 
Books in Fine Bindings, John- 
soniana. 


Sent upon request. 


W. A. GOUGH 
41 E. 60th St. New York City 


EXHIBITION AND SALE 


of a rare collection of 


Spanish, French, Dutch, English, German and 
AMERICAN SAMPLERS 


Needlework Pictures 17th and 19th Century 
PETIT POINT AND BEAD SCREENS 
Chests with Secret Drawers 


SALON DE FANTAISIE 
145 WEST 45th ST., Studio 1214 New York City 
B. H. Zobel Bryant 5645 H. Wachsmann 


—s) <i 


W. B. SPAULDING’S' ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, - -  MHaverhill, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
(Formerly at Georgetown) Telephone 53161 


Cottage, or Spool Beds, $15 or $25 a pair. Some 
Slat back chairs 


with new rush seats at $7.50, singly or in lots of six. 


good Bell Post ones, same price. 


Sleigh front or Pillow Post Empire Bureaus in ma- 
hogany, $25, crated and freight paid to any part 
of the U. S. East of the Rockies. 


PHOTOS OF ABOVE ARTICLES FREE 


HEYMAN BROTHERS & BOLD 


PRINTERS and BINDERS 
of Fine Catalogs 


FOR BOOKSELLERS 
AND ART DEALERS 


Small Editions for Authors 
e 2 e 


812 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Circle 4822 or 9520 


The Antiquarian 


Models 


Prints 


Paintings :: 


MARINE RELICS 
—OF THE 


Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 


We Have a Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


and 


OLD ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 


538 MADISON AVENUE 
~NEW YORK 


TEL. PLAZA 9419 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 

An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, 
Decorations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 
pages, size 9% x 12; 112 fabric illustrations 
covering all periods; 360 illustrations of chairs 
alone; 800 of carvings, design details, table 
tops, chair legs, etc.; 800 design motifs of fur- 
niture, walls and ceilings, also 65 interiors. 
1922 edition, $7.50 postpaid. 


SEND FOR DISCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Distinctive Furniture, Curly Maple, Pine, etc. 
RARE GLASS 
American Pewter, Currier Prints 
A Very Beautiful Collection of China and Old Rugs. 


Charming Hooked Rugs, Lustre and many Rarities 
“A VERITABLE MUSEUM” 


—ANTIQUES BOUGHT— 


Write Me What You Have—With Prices 
Send for Special Price List A. 


KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Avenue 
JAMAICA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


MerOuye, Le) 24 


ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


(Continued from page 20) 

lightly cancelled, 1850, $73. Other prices were: A Y%- 
groschen of Hanover, 1859, $12.75; a strip of three of 
the 1-30 denomination, 1856, $8.25; 1-30 of 1851, $4.35; 
a strip of three of the 4-pfennig Prussia, 1850, $13; 
cancelled copy of the %-groschen, red brown, Olden- 
burg, 1861, $27.50; same in brown, $22. A I-15, 1852, 
on the envelope, $13.75; two 2% Lubeck brown, error, 
1859, and a 2-schilling, $22.50; and six German Samoa 
stamps on four envelopes used in Samoa, $10.75. 


The Spanish antiques, Montillor Collection realized | 


$49,007. Among the sales were early Fourteenth Cen- 
tury ceiling panels, Capt. Crocket, $475; two Eighteenth 
Century cut crystal chandeliers, Richard Lehne, $400; 
two rare Sixteenth Century carved walnut chairs, P. 
W. French & Co., $280; two wrought iron Sixteenth 
Century Candelabra, Alfred Blossom, $280; and Six- 
teenth Century carved limestone coat of arms, J. Theus 
Munds, $250. 

The Getz Chinese Collection reached $49,550. The 
highest price was for a famille verte vase K’ang Hsi 
(order), $3,200; and among others were: Famille 
verte vase, K’ang Hsi, Ton Ying & Co., $1,800; sang 
de boeuf vase, Lang Yao Ping, F. R. Welsh, $1,475; 
apple green crackle vase, K’ang Hsi (order), $1,400; 
cylindrical powder blue decorated vase, K’ang Hsi, K. 
Oshima, $1,000; decorated powder blue vase, K’ang 
Hsi (from Bacon Collection), 


SILVER GOAT AND BEE JUG 


In connection with the Chelsea Goat and Bee Jug, 
appearing on the opening page, it is interesting to note 
that an illustration of a silver Goat and Bee milk jug 
is represented in Jackson’s monumental work, the 
Illustrated History of English Plate, vol. II, p. 988, 
with the following description: “The body of the jug 
is pear-shaped, the spout everted and at the bottom of 
each side is the figure of a goat wading knee-deep in 
a morass and in front is a bee. The handle is in the 


form of a small branch of oak with leaves covering - 


its junction with the body, and below the spout is a 
spray of leaves and flowers. 

The jug belonged to Messrs. Spink and bears the 
mark of Nicholas Sprimont, a silversmith, who was 
also proprietor of the Chelsea porcelain works, which 
accounts for jugs having been made of silver as well 
as porcelain from the same model.” 

-:0: 


THE ANTIQUARIAN’S NEW ATTIRE 


In order to meet the demands of its unprecedented 
and extraordinary growth, THe ANTIQUARIAN is obliged 
to change its type; and, consequently, will offer to its 
friends more reading matter every month, THE 
ANTIQUARIAN hopes that everybody in the large audi- 
ence which it addresses will like it even better in its 
new attire. 
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WANTED 


Pictures to Paint on Glass 
of Ships, for Banjo Clocks, Mirrors, Etc. 


GOLD LEAF USED 


FOR SALE 


Tin Reflector—Very Rare—$65.00 
Two Henry Clay Blue Cup Plates—$35.00 
RARE HOOKED RUGS IN SOFT COLORS. 


I have many rare things. Write me what you want. 


F. E. WOODMAN 
[217 PINE STREET - - BANGOR, MAINE 


ANTIQUES Send for my list of new offer- 


ings. Special values in Old 
Furniture, Clocks, Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other 
old fabrics, also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 
Perhaps I have that piece you have looked for so long. 
WM. C. WALDRON 
(Historic) Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


ae K. Dresser 
Sandwich Glass Three Mold Glass 
Colored Finger Bowls, etc. 


11 East 8th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
RENWICK C. HURRY 


Early American 
Paintings, Prints and Pottery 
SIX WEST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
New York 


96th STREET ART SHOP 


Antique Furniture and Curios 
A. T. KOOMANOFF, Prop. 
FINE REPAIRING 
737 Amsterdam Ave. - - New York 
Telephone Riverside 9134 


——FOR ONE MONTH ONLY—— 
HOOKED RUGS 
$10.00 to $25.00 


All carefully selected during winter from New 
Hampshire Farms. Mention size and color desired. 


WHITE BIRCH ANTIQUE SHOP 
24 Water Street, LISBON, N. H. 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 
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YE" OLDESBOOK SHEE 


From James F. Drake’s Catalogue No. 161: ‘‘What a place 
to be in is an old library! It seems as though all the souls of 
all the writers that have bequeathed their labours to these Bod- 
leians, were reposing here, as in some dormitory, or middle 
state. I do not want to handle, to profane the leaves, their 
I could as soon dislodge a shade. I seem to 
inhale learning, walking amid their foliage; and the odour of 
their old moth-scented coverings is fragrant as the first bloom 
of those sciential apples which grew amid the happy orchard.— 
Charles Lamb. 


winding-sheets. 


The Brick Row Book Shop, 19 East 47th St., asks for Gold- 
smith’s ‘“‘The Traveler,” ‘‘The Deserted Village,” and other 
poems, with Charles Lamb’s autograph on inside cover, printed 
in 1821, $250; Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,’ a copy of the 
first issue of the first edition, with the misspelled ‘‘Waekefield”’ 
on page 95, Vol. II, the Herschel Jones copy with his book- 
plate, 1766, $750; Milton’s “Paradise Lost,’’ a Poem in Ten 
Books, 4to, full blue crushed levant morocco, gilt back and in- 
side borders, by Wallis, London, 1668, $350; Oldham’s “Satyr 


against Vertue,’ small 4to, first edition, London, 1679, $200; 
Thomas Paine’s “‘Common Sense,” addressed to the inhab- 
itants of America, Philadelphia, 1776, $30. 

Edward W. Ames, 44 West 47th St., who specializes on 
books and maps of South America, Mexico, Central America 
and the West Indies, prices John Atkins’ “A Voyage to 
Guinea, Brasil and the West Indies, printed in London, 1735, 
at $35; Capt. Richard Falconer’s ‘‘Voyages, Dangerous Ad- 
ventures and Escapes’? and Thos. Randal’s ‘‘Adventures and 


Shipwreck,” he being the only man that escaped, 4th edition, 
London, 1734, $15; Alexander de Humboldt’s ‘“‘Researches Con- 
cerning Institutions and Monuments of Ancient Inhabitants of 
London, 1814, $17.50; Captain 
London, 1726, $25. 

Harry Stone, 137 Fourth Ave., has a copy of Wm. Cullen 
Bryant’s Poems, printed at Cambridge, 1821, at $25; Michael 
Cervantes’ “History of the Witty and Valiant Knight Errant, 
Don Quixote (translated), 1675, and The Second Part, 1672, 
London, $42.50; a colored lithograph of “Fort Hamilton, New 
York Bay,’ size 23x18 inches, published by Jacques & Bro., 
1852, $17.50; a Thos. B. Gunn plate, ‘“Mose Among the Brit- 
ishers,” $20; a ‘Gothic Album for Cabinet Makers,” a collec- 
tion of designs for Gothic furniture, 23 full-page illustrations, 
1868, $5; “Gothic 26 en- 
graved plates of chairs, tables, fireplaces, fire irons, bookcases, 


America,” with 19 engravings, 


Nathaniel Uring’s “Voyages and Travels’’, 


published in Pugin’s Furniture’, 


etc., London, 1827, $7.50; John Leech’s “‘A Little Tour in 
Ireland,’ with large colored folding plate and 38 humorous 
half-page and vignettes, London, 1859, $22.50; 


Thomas F. Madigan, 8 West 47th St., probably has the larg- 
est collection of autograph letters and manuscripts of celebri- 
United States. asks for some of these 
signed autograph letters are: John Quincy Adams to John 
Blunt, Nov. 27, 1832; 1 full page letter, $35; Chester A. Ar- 
thur, July 16, 1862, $35; John Brown, American Abolitionist, 
1 page closely written, $75; Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), 
1 page, Hartford, April 30, 1891, $15; Gen. U. S. Grant, 1 
page, March 6, 1865, $32.50; Bret Harte, March 5, 1893, $20; 
Robert G. Ingersoll, original autograph manuscript of part of 
his famous work “Ghosts,” 1877, $75; Thos. J. (‘“Stonewall’’) 
Jackson, Distinguished Confederate General, 2 pages, 1862, 
$67,50; Andrew Johnson, President, 4pp., 4to, Nashville, Feb. 
24, 1885, $150; Henry W. Longfellow, 4pp., 4to, closely writ- 
ten, June 5, 1842, $75; Theodore Roosevelt, 1 page, 8vo, New 
York, Nov. 15 (no year), friendly letter, $50. 


ties in the Prices he 


FOR SALE 
IF INTERESTED in rare antique furniture, bottles 


and glassware, it will pay you to communicate 


with BARNEY FREEDMAN, South Front St., Quaker- 


town, Pa. 


| Currier & Ives. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 


The Antiquarian 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c 
ber line per insertion. Minimum charge, $2.00 


RARE BOOKS 


SEND FOR TUTTLE’S CATALOGUE No. 90 of Books 


and Pamphlets, American Revolution, American 


Indians and other miscellaneous items. ‘‘For enter- 
tainment of the curious and information of the ignor- 


ant.” THE TUTTLE COMPANY, 11 & 13 Centre 
Street, Rutland, Vt. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 


BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


A NEW CATALOGUE of Association copies of fam- 


ous novels and other rare books, including long 
items, will be 


NORMANDIE 


lists of Stevenson and Mark Twain 
sent on request. Books bought. 


BOOK CO., Morristown, N.. J. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 
Autographed Letters. Bought and Sold. Monthly 
Catalog on WANTED: Lithographs by 


Correspondence solicited. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


request. 


and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 
tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


BOOKS—AIlll out-of-print books supplied, no matter 
on what subject. Please state wants. BAKER’S 


GREAT BOOKSTORE, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED—Old lithographs and prints of ships, race 

horses, country scenes, fires, military and naval 
battles. views of cities, historical chintz and powder 
horns engraved with maps and date. Early Ameri- 
Liverpool jugs bear- 
ing ships, maps, portraits, Masonic emblems. Cor- 


respondence invited. STEPHEN K. NAGY, 33 South 
18th Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED: 
small size, in colors, also farm and hunting scenes. 


RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. City. 


can portraits and miniatures. 


American historical pictures, large or 


WANTED, to buy. One choice, all original, Hep- 
plewhite dining table. J. C. DERBY, Concord, N. H. 


A GENTLEMAN would like to purchase a platter 

similar to the one (‘“‘New York from Weehawken’’) 
by Copeland & Garrett, on page 28, February is- 
sue of ‘‘The Antiqualian.’’ Give complete details. 


Address R. C., care ““The Antiquarian.” 


Wiray. 19 2 4 


FOR SALE 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, “ross- 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire 
Ornament, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstich. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 
Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


CURRIER & IVES COLORED PRINTS. 

Homestead Autumn, 
President, 100 hunting, historical and rural scenes. 
Send for list. Glass, Pewter, Coverlets, China, 
Mirror Knobs, MIRS. 1B, 32 IGN SUNRe. 2iype 
Sherman Street, Watertown, N. Y. 


American 


Andrew Jackson, Seventh 


Clic. 


AT THE STEPPING STONE—Early American and 
English Furniture, Ship Models, old silver, “‘quaint 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG, 277 


Elm Street, West Haven, Conn.—Seven minutes from 


accessories.” 


New Haven Station. 


EDITH BRUEN SHOPPE, Madison, 
Duncan Phyfe sideboard; maple, pine, mahogany; 


New Jersey.— 


china, luster, glass, prints. Engraving of the mar- 
riage by John McRae. 
Burgess, P. Moran, Elliott, Lewis. 


COLONIAL COVERLETS. Exact reproductions ex- 
quisite old coverlets, ““Whig Rose,” “Olive Leaf,” 


*‘Lovers’ Knot,’ Usually $50—now $11.85—$21.50 


of Pocahontas, Paintings: 


LAURA COPENHAVER, “‘Rosemont,’’ Marion, Va. 
WALTER & DRAPER 
103 Market Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Fine Collection of Early American Furniture and 


many interesting small things. 


MILLEFIORI PAPERWEIGHT, large and miniature; 
cup-plates; 


Ena D: 


lovely fruit flowers, portraits; also 


clear and colored glass and china, reasonable. 


YOUNG, 2066 Denune Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES and Tea to Tourists—Lo- 

cated in the historical Finger Lakes Region, near 
the famous Watkins Glen. HAZEL H. HARPEND- 
ING, Dundee, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES THAT ARE ANTIQUES. Rare furniture, 

mirrors, rugs, china, glass and bric-a-brac. MISS 
J. M. WISE, Seven Elms, 40 Church St., Greenfield, 
Mass,—On the Mohawk Trail. 


FURNITURE of the First and Second Empire periods 
to Western dealers and private persons. Reason- 
able prices. Photographs upon request. 


THOMAS DEVINE, 38 Holiday St., Dorchester, Mass. 
SPINET, BY LONGMAN. English antiques supplied 


to the trade and to private individuals at lowest 
prices. Write to THE ANTIQUE STUDIO, 106 
West Central Avenue, Balboa, Calif. 


A HOOKED RUG, 4 by 8 feet, in good condition; 
soft colors. Also one, same pattern, 3 by 6 feet. 


Address J. C. D., care ““The Antiquarian.” 
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FOR SALE 
CRUSADER’S SWORD for sale. With embossed 


leather sheath. Rosewood Gothic Clock, run by 
the old carriage spring. A few Currier & Ives prints; 
race horses, hunting scenes. Old Russian Samovar, 


with the Tzar’s stamp. E. H. CROFT, 87 Norfolk 
St., (The Cottage Work Shop) Guelph, Ont., Canada. 


INDIA SHAWL. 


Size, 


Exquisite in coloring and quality. 
16 inches by | yard 20 
Shaw! has been in our family since 1864. Price, 
$1000. MRS. COURTLANDT H. TROWBRIDGE, 


Washington, Conn. 


THE MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Northern 

Boulevard, Little Neck, L. I. 
American furniture, hooked rugs, china, glassware, 
old prints, etc. 


Oo ———————————— —SSSSFSFSFFesF 


3 yards inches. 


Fine collection of 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 
guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 


Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FEORE Yes) alba basil Street, London, England. 


ANTIQUE PIANO. Seven legged, satinwood, inlaid, 
six octaves, two drawers. Built previous to 1820 

by Gibson & Davis, from London. Excellent preser- 

KATHRYN CONANT, Windsor, Conn. 


BEAUTIFUL PEACOCK FEATHER FAN, $2.50, 
postpaid. Stock & Co., Importers-Exporters. 490 
Seventh St., San Francisco, Calif. 


FOR SALE—Six blue Wistarberg finger bowls. No 
D. McMULLEN, 812 St. Paul St., Balti- 


vation. 


dealers. 


more, Md. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP—Heppelwhite Egg 
Table, Windsor Settee, Mahogany Secretary maple 
H. L. WILKINS, Box 354, Blackstone, Va. 


HOOKED RUGS—Mrs. Elizabeth E. Morse, Bon Air 
Park, New Rocheile, N. Y. Antique mats and repro- 


drawers. 


ductions, hooked in patterns of a century ago. 


RARE STAMPS AND COINS 
WANTED: Old Stamps of all countries in large or 


small lots. Those on original letters or envelopes 
are more valuable to me, especially U. S. stamps. 


Send samples or list of what you have, stating price. 


G. A. JACKSON, 106 Pemberton Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


A GOOD BOOK for Stamp Collectors and every- 
body else. Send for big free circular and souve- 
nir. Also get my special 100 varieties of Foreign 


stamps (no new Europe), for $1.00, catalog price 


over $4.00. Fine set 15 Nyassa stamps, 40c. J. E. 
HANDSHAW, 79 Nassau St., New York. 
OBSOLETE CURRENCY—Nebraska curios. Antique 


Pipes. Scandanavian items. N. T. THORSON, 


Omaha, Neb. 
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“The Old Print Shop”’ 


ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 


x * 


The Finest Collection of Old Prints 
in New York 


Foe KX, 


Ee Galles ChE AES 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


Bet. 29th & 30th Sts. 


TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 


NEPA LR Ya ee 


9 East 8th St., New York City 
(Near Fifth Avenue) 
FOREIGN and AMERICAN 


ANTIQUES 


Phone—STUYVESANT 4115 


JAMES F. DRAKE, INC. 


14 West 40th Street 
New York 


FIRST EDITIONS 
RARE BOOKS 
AUTOGRAPHS 


Catalogs Issued 


The Antiquarian 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
ETC., Required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, 
of “The Antiquarian,” pubilshed monthly at New York, N. Y., 
for April 1, 1924. 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.: Before me, 
a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared S. K. Bollinger, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Busi- 
ness Manager of ‘The Antiquarian,’ and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of: the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business manager are: Publisher, 
Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, 


N. Y.; Editor, Esther Singleton, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, none; Business Manager, 


Sidney K. Bollinger, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, Nowy. 

2. That the owner is Antiquarian Publishing Co., Inc., 461 
Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y.; A. F. Boilinger, 461 Eighth 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; Esther Singleton, 461 Eighth Ave., 
N. Y.; M. H. Bollinger, 461 Eighth Ave., New York, Ni as 
S. K. Bollinger, 461 Eighth Ave., New York N. Ye 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other se- 
curity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

S. K. BoLzincer, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of March, 
1924. (Seal). Hersert Doncan, Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 30, 1924. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, consisting of 


HIGHBOYS — DESKS — BUREAUS 
CHESTS OF DRAWERS 


and all kinds of 


LAMPS and GLASSWARE — IRON HARDWARE 
POTTERY 
A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street, - East Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


ee 


HAND MADE FISH NET CANOPIES 
For Tops of Four Poster Beds, Field or Tester 


Orders also taken 


for netted curtains, valances, 


borders and fringes for edge of bed spreads, runners, 


table covers, etc. Write for prices and information to 


MRS. L. D. BROOKS, 
18 Church Street, Wakefield, Mass. 


J. MORTON HATFIELD 


American Antiques 


229 East 37th Street, New York City 
Large and Small Stocks of Antiques Bought 
for Cash 


Branch: The Old Curiosity Shop 


13 Centre St. - - - - = Nantucket; Mass 


Retr 


SPECIAL PRICES—GOOD UP TO MAY 30 


These prices are Wholesale to Dealers—Cash with order 50% off. 
Satisfaction, or money back. 


——GREY IRON—— 


17 inches tall 10 inches tall, 6 inches tall The Hessian Andirons 


BARGAINS LNG 17 inches High, 24 pounds—$6.50 per pair, 
ANTIQUE BRASS ans O. B. Albany, N. Y. : 
Dolphin Lamp Bases or Candlesticks. 
REPRODUCTIONS 10 inches high, 4% lbs. (pair). $3.50 ee pair. 


No. 119 No. 104 No. 177 


is Cag line of Candlesticks, Lanterns, Fire Sets, Door F. O. B. Albany, N. Y. 
Senco! Gie’ paoks at our place. Send for Folders These will be furnished either for Electric Fixtures, 
K and can be electrified at small expense, or may be had 
PRICES ON THE ABOVE as Candlesticks. 
Subject to change. The Andirons are finished in black. The lamp 
We furnish our Brass in the plain shiny finish or in the pay ieee Cie spe RE SEM ey et EES, 
Hand Chased, and in Decorated on Chased. lt a aa ea piae ‘ 
No. Plain. Chased. Decorated We manufacture a large line of undecorated Door 
119—Candlesticks, per pair $10.95 $18.75 $19.75 Stops, Book Ends, Door Knockers, Candle Sconces, 
104—Candelabra, per pair 3.95 Candlesticks and Andirons. 
177—Wall Sconces, per pair 2.95 5.95 6.95 You may have our catalog by mentioning this magazine. 
Cash Must Accompany All Orders Remittance must accompany all orders. 


Other shapes and sizes in stock. Prices in proportion. 


Five per cent 5 ‘BIBI & SON invited. ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY 


59 West 8th Street - New York City Albany, New York 


SCOTT'S POSTAGE STAMP NOISE TSE 


CATALOGUE 
1924 Edition 


I have the following things in my home, and will 
be pleased to receive offers for them, individually 
or for the entire lot. 


Ling Three Glass Cup Plates—Very old. 
Giving the date of One Large China Teapot—With lid, decorated with flowers 
in colors and with gold, lustrous finish, 


issue, color, shape and One Large Turkey or Meat Platter—Blue and white ware. 


value of every Postage : central decoration is an elaborate landscape. 
Four Dinner Plates—Two blue and white, two purple and 
stamp that has ever white, with landscapes. 
g ~ Two China Cups—These are beautifully flowered. 
been issued by any Gov Four Silver Spoons—Thin and daintily fashioned. These 
were made from silver coins. : 
One Sugar Bowl—White with green leaves scattered over it. 
One Reel—Hand made, by a Revolutionary soldier. 
One Small Spinning Wheel—Designed for flax spinning. 
Set of Cards—For carding flax, 
One Powder Horn—Carved with curious figures. 
One Wall- Clock—Purchased in New Orleans 100 years ago. 
It is surmounted by a gilt eagle. Probably a Willard Clock. 
One Seth Thomas Clock—Also old. It is a rectangular 
clock, with weights. 
One Sampler—Signed and date. 
One Blue and White Pillow Top—Made in 18th Century. 
Three Large Coverlets—Blue and white hand woven; one is 
dated 1849; two dated 1850. The two latter have never been 
used for any purpose, and are as fresh and bright as when 
first made. 
A Number of Quilts—One appliqued with peonies. 
A Beautiful Paisley Shawl. 
One Old Cherry Bureau—With glass knobs. It is sur- 
mounted by a bookcase 
One Very Old Dropleaf Table. 
Some Old Chairs—With low seats and very high backs. 
An Old Mirror—Brought from Ireland in the 18th Century. 
Weaver’s Reeds—Brought from Ireland in 18th Century. 
Some Old Campaign Badges. Old Books. Old Coins. 
Many of these articles are 100 or more years old. Nearly 
all are in excellent condition. 


ernment in the World, 
with illustrations of 
nearly every type of |_ 
stamp, and giving the 
price at which most of 
them may be pur- 
chased, used or unused, 
of Scott Stamp & Coin 
Coe itd: 


United States and Foreign Stamps are illustrated in 
accordance with the new law. 


PRICES 
Glothmbounde= = os Soe eee $1.50 
Cloth Bound, Thumb Indexed___-_-_- $2.00 
Forwarding charge extra. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 


MARY B. DENNY, 
33 West 44th Street, New York 


506 EAST HANNA ST., GREENCASTLE, IND. 


tit al at at a 
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RALPH M. CHAIT 
CHINESE WORKS OF ART 


Entirely aside from any question of purchase, we invite the~ 
interest and correspondence of the collector and beginner, 
as well as the uninitiated. Come to see and examine our 
comprehensive collection of Chinese Antiquities. We are 
only too glad to help with our advice and knowledge, gamed 
by many years of experience. Our standing as experts 1s 
attested by the many very famous collections we have been 
called to catalogue and expertize, and by the very many fine 
things we have sold to collectors and museums. The value 
of your purchases of “Things Chinese” is safeguarded by 
our knowledge and experiences, plus our GUARANTEE: 


19 East 56th Street New York 
Telephone Plaza 3867 


EARLY POTTERIES : HARDS TORII=R a 


To My Fniends: 
I have devoted the Winter months to A D O L. P H R O EF, H M 


searching for a New Stock of Fine Old Glass, : 
(Formerly with John Wells Co.) 


China, Furniture, elc., elec. 


To those Collectors who have visited me Announces 


before—Welcome! BUT ANOTHER VISIR : 
WILL BE EVEN MORE INTERESTING. An Interesting Assortment of 


To New Clients —1I have had more than OLD SILVER AND 
twenty years’ experience tn buying all man- SHEFFIELD PLATE 


ner of authentic Antiques. I have no repro- 
duclions, no revamped or reconstructed An- 
tiques. I have no Victorian pieces, no Em- 
pire pieces—no near antiques on the prem- 


—___—_ 


ises. REPAIRING and REPLATING 
EVERYTHING I SELL IS A SPECIAL 


GUARANTEED TO BE AUTHENTIC. 


BERNSTEIN 128% East 54th Street, - New York 


Authentic Antiques Between Park and Lexington Avenues 


205 Westport Ave. - - - NORWALK, CONN. 
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DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE DR. W. T. GOODALE COLLECTION 


Furniture, glass and china, collected over 
a period of thirty-five years. 


Pink Luster Tea Sets, Liverpool Pitchers, 
Stiegel Glass. | 


A collection of Rare Autograph Letters. 


Silver Lustre Resist, Lowestoft and Leeds 
China: 


John Quincy Adams Dining Table, Four 
Poster Beds. 


An early American Silver Tea Set, Oriental 
and Braided Rugs. 


Collection Rare Indian Baskets, Queen Ann, 
Windsor, Spanish Foot Chairs. 


A Gilbert Stuart Portrait, Goat and Bee 
Chelsea Jug, Hall Clocks. 


IAC IDIBAK Bs Ye 


30 North Main Street, — Concord, New Hampshire 


(Two hours from Boston. Excellent accommodations at 
a Eagle Hotel) 


oD 


Butterfly Table 
Low- Boy 


Chippendale Mirror 


Early American 
Furniture 
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HOOKED RUGS 


The Old Homestead’s Expression of Decorative Art 


By H. C. Hammonp 


T is only within the last few years that the Hooked 

Rug has come into prominence. Comparatively few 
persons had ever heard of it; but, in a general search 
for everything connected with the history of our coun- 
iry, a product so thoroughly indigenous could not 
(scape attention. Old attics and chests in New Eng- 
iand farm houses and ancient homes in the long settled 
towns gradually gave up the treasured possessions of 
several generations. The manufacture was so entirely 


personal,-so thoroughly a part of the home-life of the 
period, that it is pathetic to see these old rugs into 
which so much of the workers’ tenderest sentiments 
were expressed, hanging in a New York auction room 
Here, for instance, is a rug 


awaiting highest bidders. 
with black back- 
ground bordered 
with mottled gray 
and white and 
bearing in crimson 
letters the names 
Cry Hare ld,” 
“Lucie,” “Ralph” 
and “Erno.” Who 
were Harold, Lu 
cie, Ralph an‘. 
Erno? Were they 
the beloved chil 
dren, or grand 
children, of the 
weaver? Wha 
happened to tnem: 
Have they descen- 
dants today? W 
shall never know 
This is a rug that 
certainly expiesses 
affection and has a story hidden in it; and a great 
deal of time plus affection went into the making of it, 
for the rug measures six feet seven inches by three 
feet. 

How many rugs show the favorite pussy cat, or 
dear old “Rover” or faithful “Fido” lying in weil- 
known attitudes, or the amusing little puppy and the 
baby kittens with neckties playing ball, or drinking 
milk? 

Sometimes the rug maker’s imagination took a wild 
flight and visualized a lion, or a tiger, in a fanciful 


A Welcome Rug 


tropical landscape, or a cockatoo in brilliant blue 
feathers and red crest above a nest full of eggs; 
sometimes the farmyard was portrayed, very humor- 
ously, such as in the delightful picture soon on a fol- 
lowing page of a red barn on a tan field, surrounded by 
birds= ands a. Hascinating cat, allsins colors) one pink, 
green, red and brown. 

Then the family pony often came in for his por- 
trait, as on the following page, done in black and laven- 
der and standing in a green field with blue sky above 
his head and autumn leaves at the sides. 

Then surely the rugs marked “Welcome” must have 
had much feeling put into their manufacture, for they 
were intended to express the hospitality of the house 
and so were the 
“Call Again” rugs; 
ATIC OLE ECOUTS Cs 
the horseshoe rugs 
with “Good Luck,” 
usually made for 
wedding presents, 
carried the _ per- 
sonal thought of 
the worker in 
every hook. To- 
day Hooked Rugs 
are valued on ac- 
count of their curi- 
osity and certain 
decorative quali- 
ties; and the new 
owners think very 
little about the 
Courtesy of American Art Galleries original owners 
and their senti- 
mental fancies. 

Collectors value the originality of the design and 
like the primitive ideas expressed, and they have 
learned Hooked Rugs are practically indestructible. 
Woven material shows that the rug belongs to the 
earliest period. 

Root and vegetable dyes were used to color the 
materials for the hooking: rugs that have been kept 
away from the light preserve the bright original colors; 
those in continuous usage and exposed to light have 
developed in many cases beautiful pastel shades. 
Usually the time and care spent on a rug made it 


very valuable to its owner, whether 
she made it herself, or whether it 
was the work of other loved hands. 
Consequently it was used only on 
great occasions. 

The Hooked Rug is a product of 
New England and Canada. The 
thrifty people of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland did not have it: they used 
rag-carpets woven on hand looms 
in their out houses out of ravellings 
from old clothing and anything and 
everything that was thrown away. 
In New England, however, the rag 
carpet and rag rug never became 
popular: the Hooked Rug was made 
for every room in the house. From 
a Massachusetts collector, Mr. C. E. 
Lawrence, we learn: 

“These New England rugs were often the winter 
evening’s work in the farmhouse. Many of them are 
of Eighteenth Century origin and display excellently 
well-drawn motives, comprising the early tile, mosaic 
and Scutari Velvet rug patterns; others with floral 
medallions are reminiscent of Louis XVI.’s reign in 
France. The animal rugs, bearing amusing portrayals 
of favorite horses, dogs, birds and swans become 
popular early in the Nineteenth Century; the previous 
patterns were gradually forgotten towards the early 
Victorian days, which developed motives and themes 
of a more sentimental nature, bearing mottoes such 
as that ona bridal rug ‘Good Luck,’ others with ‘Call 
Again’, ‘Welcome’ and further themes appropriate to 
the occasion. One feature must not be forgotten: 
circular and semi-circular shapes, which lend great 
quaintness and added charm to these old time American 
hand made rugs so eminently suited to Colonial coun- 
try homes. 


Courtesy of American Art Galleries 


Favorite Pony Rug 
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Courtesy of American Art Galleries 


Good Luck Rug 


“The Hooked Rug originated in America during the 
Colonial days of the early Eighteenth Century and the 
tugs continued to be made in moderate quantities until 
the time of our grandmothers, well beyond the mid- 
Victorian era. It is generally considered the most im- 
portant type of hand made American rug and examples 
are to be found in almost every important museum 
throughout the country. The execution is not intricate 
but the result 1s a very substantial and frequently a 
most artistic tribute to its amateur maker. The best 
foundation is old-fashioned hemp bagging; any cotton 
or worsted of the color necessary to the pattern selected 
is cut in strips, tightly folded or rolled, and after the 
pattern is outlined in black on the burlap foundation, 
it is hooked, or pulled through, leaving a length of 
hook, making it either heavy or light as desired. The 
variations of breadth, length and regularity of the 
hooking give unlimited varieties of interesting textures 
and often splendid personality to the finished rug.” 

Perhaps of all subjects the floral 
ones were the most popular. Flowers 
were treated naturalistically as to 
form, but eccentrically in many cases, 


as to color. They were arranged in 
wreaths, sprays, baskets, cornucopias. 
pots, vases, bowls and also scattered 
loosely over the background. Some- 


times butterflies were introauced. 
The flowers are: roses (the most 
frequent), peonies, morning-glories. 
petunias, lilies, pansies, poppies, 
daisies, lilies-of-the valley, apple- 
blossoms, tulips, tiger-lilies, Canter- 
bury-bells, hyacinths, blue-bells, sun- 
flowers, fuchsias, nasturtiums, pome- 
granates, shamrock, holly, thistles 
and of fruit, cherries and grapes. 


The floral rugs given among our 
illustrations are fine examples of 
this type: one shows a black back- 
ground with colored leaves, the centre 


Jume, 1924 


tan and black decorated with autumn leaves, Size 
5 feet, 2 inches by 2 feet, 10 inches.) The second 
shows a black background decorated with leaves in 
great variety of colors. The leaves are arranged in 
many designs: hearts in the corners, an X in the 
centre, circles and rosettes. (Size 10 feet, 4 inches 
by 7 feet, 2 inches). 

Next in frequency are the geometrical, also called 
tile rugs. Other varieties are the “Good ick yor 
horseshoe rugs, usually combined with flowers; the 
animal and bird rugs; the hospitality rugs—*Welcome” 
and “Call Again”; ships, houses, cottages and farm- 
yard scenes. 

In the Hooked Rug the background is of great im- 
portance. Backgrounds occur in the following colors: 
golden yellow, light tan, deep tan, seal brown, black 
ivory, tan yellow, canary yellow, gold, brown-black, 
silvery gray, mottled tan, yellow and gray, mosaic of 
gray and black, waved mosaic of tan and ivory, lav- 
ender gray, silvery ivory, deep ivory, blue, green, mix- 
ture of yellow, brown and tan, fluctuating ivory and 
yellow, mottled deep ivory and yellow, striated and 
multi-colored, deep ivory and mellow yellow, fluctuat- 
ing seal brown, mosaic of pastel colors, wine red, tan 
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and ivory, mauve, apricot yellow, deep" moss green, 
mellow, gray blue, lavender and gray, slate gray, pale 
blue fluctuating to ivory tan, squares of pastel colors, 
silver ivory, silver gray, sky blue, olive green, tan and 
lavender, pale blue and tan, “pepper-and-salt,”’ pink- 
tan, tan-black, blue-black, black and gray, striated, 
golden yellow, yellow and “pepper-and-salt,” orange- 
yellow, sapphire blue, sea-green, fluctuating blue, and 
ivory and purple. 

Perhaps the best idea of the character and variety 
of the Hooked Rug will be gained if some descriptions 
of important rugs which have appeared in the New 
York Galleries during the past season are given. The 
list will also furnish suggestions to many persons who 
are hooking rugs as a pastime and a business. 

Goop Luck: black border, small gray horseshoe wit 
flowers and leaves in centre, with “Good Luck” above 
inside border and decorations blue and red; ivory gray 
ground horseshoe in magenta, accompanied with pink 
flowers and floral sprays of red, blue, orange and 
biack, five narrow borders of same colors; gray-tan 
background, two gray horseshoes, back to back in 
centre, surrounded by flowers, leaves and _ rosettes; 
narrow black and gray border; black background hear- 
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Floral Pattern 


ing horseshoes, flowers and scrolls, pink the prevailing 
color, oval mosaic central medallion, diagonally striped 
mosaic border; fluctuating tan and lavender ground, 
crimson horseshoe surrounded by a garland of red 
and crimson flowers; fluctuating green background, 
hooked with two heads of stags, and the words “Good 
Wishes for All,” black border with autumn leaves; 
background of fluctuating black horseshoe and floral 
devices in light blue, écru and crimson; and _ seal- 
brown background horseshoe in centre, wreath of leaves 
and scrolls of crimson and pink. 

GEOMETRICAL: tile rug in pastel shades creating a 
diamond effect, dark border; diagonal tile pattern in 
light colors with dark border; diagonal tiles white and 
black with intersecting spaces of rose and blue; geo- 
metrical pattern of red and blue dots on hit-and-miss 
square field; geometrical design in ivory with maroon 
cots on a blue field; rayed star occupying entire field, 
sapphire blue, crimson ivory, golden yellow and pale 
green; tiles of ivory gray and brown decorated alter- 
nately with stars and leaves; square tiles in light green, 
tan and ivory with four-leaved device of pink and 
crimson at intersections, borders of diamonds on seal 
brown ground; squares containing diamond motives 
in robin’s-egg blue, coral and tan; golden yellow 
miosaic field decorated by three crimson roses and blue 
buds, black diamond border outlined with red; inter- 
locking spear-shaped tiles, pink, tan, crimson, blue and 
yellow, forming two large diamonds; gray field with 
diamond floral motives in pastel colors with dashes of 
crimson; square interlocking tiles, gray and pale yellow, 
the gray tiles decorated with crimson crosses, the yel- 


low with leaves; squares of gray, brown and yellow 
with diamond motives of crimson, blue and pink; small 
gray, blue fawn, lilac and black diamonds separated 
with pale pink lines; small diamonds of gray, blue 


pink, green and ivory, with block border of same tones; 
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Barnyard Scene 
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aud large cross in blue, scarlet, white, green and yellow 
on gray-green background; horseshoe on seal brown 
ground surrounded by wreath of leaves and four crim- 
son and pink scrolls; crimson horseshoe surrounded 
by crimson flowers on tan and lavender background; 
horseshoe in magenta on ivory-gray field, surrounded 
by flowers of red, blue, orange and black; gray horse- 
shoe on tan background surrounded by flower and 
Icaves and the words “Good Luck” above; horseshoe 
surrounded by variegated leaves on tan field and marble 
background with blue horseshoes in the corners. 
ANIMALS: cat and kittens on dark ground; bull 
n.oose in lavender on variegated base with border of 
pink and brown hearts; hit-and-miss pattern in bright 
colors and striped borders with “Tabby” in the centre 
wearing a red bow; dark background with border of 
leaves and flowers and the dog “Fido” in the centre; 
deer’s head on brown, with “Kidney” border on black; 
brown background. with many colored flowers and 
leaves with the dog “Rover” in tan occupying centre; 
catawba red ground with border of 
red and blue, red and green ‘eaves 
in corners and “Our Pony” standing 
on green grass in oval centre; cat 
and kittens on tan and pink; black 


field with maple leaves and “Dobbin” 
in centre; cat and kittens on tessel- 
ated floor, border of colored leaves; 
cat in centre surrounded by flowers 
and leaves on gray ground; gray 
cat with orange collar on _ black 


centre, green and rose border; cat 
and two kittens on top of fence 
watching the sunrise, blue sky, brown 
field and bright flowers; black cat, 
black dog and black bear on dull 
rose centre, surrounded by panels of 
gray, fawn and violet, scarlet birds 
in corners; cat and dog in pale 
brown and ivory on green; small 
brown spaniel reposing in. ivory 
centre surrounded by scrolls of pink. 
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PEWTER AND HINTS FOR COLLECTING 


It Is the Gray Quakeress Among Metals 


By EstHer SINGLETON. 


Plv ter is a peculiar thing to 

study. It is hard to know where 
to begin and how to attack the sub- 
ject. There are no periods to study, 
for from the time of the Romans, 
who made pewter from tin procured 
in Cornwall, to modern days, it has 
always been made in the same way 
(by casting into moulds, and by 
hammering the metal from a pre- 
pared sheet), and with about the 
same ingredients. 

And what is pewter after all? It 
is an alloy in which the chief ma- 
terials are tin and antimony, or tin 
and lead. Bismuth is occasionally 
added for the same reason as anti- 


mony, viz., to harden it. The more 
tin, the better the pewter. Fine 
pewter contains no lead: it is tin 


with nearly twenty-five per cent of 
copper. 

Experts distinguish pewter by its 
weight and color. The feel is an- 
other test. “A pewter collector must 
become acquainted with the feel of 
the metal” is one of the first rules a connoisseur 
will give to the novice. 

It is hard to define the quality that makes pewter 
so loved by its enthusiastic admirers. Gales comes as 
near as—perhaps nearer—than anyone in finding an 
explanation. “Pewter,” he says, “has a surface texture, 
and at its highest polish absorbs light to a degree in 
perfect balance with its reflection, which is not the 
case with brass and silver. It has not only this tex- 
ture, but a color subdued and intangibly allied with its 
bloom, which is perhaps the chief reason of its subtle 
influence upon even the uninitiated.” 

Regarding tests Massé says: One test is to bend the 
pewter backwards and forwards holding it close to 
the ear, listening for the characteristic noise made by 
the metal while being bent. This “cry” is known as 
cri de Vétain. It is not infallible because zinc in the 
alloy stifles this “cry.” It is not a wise thing to do 
because eventually the pewter will crack at the place 
of the bending. 

The same authority advises that all eccentricities in 
pewter be left alone and that the novice should avoid 
collecting spoons. “Plates are interesting,” he says, 
“and the earlier the better. The broad, flat plain rims 
are hard to find, but they have a dignity that is hard 
to equal. Reeded rims are never so interesting, though 
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cn small plates in daily use they give a modicum of 
strength where it is wanted most. 

“The new collector will do well to buy plates at first. 
The best test will be to test them for resonance. If 
the plate when struck gives a pleasant sound like a 
gong, the quality will in all probability be right; but 
if it sounds dull, like a cracked flower-pot, he may as 
well leave the specimen alone. He may then aspire 
to some 12-inch or 15-inch dishes. These again may 
be tested in the same way and approved or rejected 
as a result of the test. In plates there are many vari- 
eties of rim, from the wide flat plain rim to the narrow 
reeded or moulded kind. It is impossible to lay down 
a hard and fast rule for the vogue in rims, due no 
doubt to the great cost of the gun-metal moulds.” 

The collector has a large range to select from. 
Domestic articles: bowls, chargers, chocolate-pots, 
coffee-pots, cruets, cup-plates, egg-cups, ewers, flagons, 
forks, hot-water dishes, ladles, mustard-pots, pepper- 
pots, plates, platters, salt-cellars, salvers, saucers, 
spoons, sugar-basins, sugar-sifters, sugar-strainers, tea- 
pots, tea-caddies, trays, trenchers, tureens and vegetable 
dishes. 

Drinking vessels: beakers, cans, cups, ewers, flagons, 
jugs, measures of all sizes, mugs, tankards and the 
Scotch beer jugs of three sizes with crested top, or 
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lid, called “tappit hens” (tappit i.e. with a top, taken 
from domestic hens with crested heads); also the 
quaigh,—a flat shallow bowl with two handles. 

Miscellaneous articles: badges, buckles, candle-boxes, 
candle-sticks, food bottles, herb canisters, inkstands, 
lamps, money-boxes, powder puff-boxes, pounce (sand) 
bexes, salt boxes, sconces, snuff-bottles, taper-holder., 
tobacco-boxes, toys and vases. 

Ecclesiastical: altar candlesticks, alms-dishes, baptis- 
mal bowls, bénitiers (holy water stoups), chalices, 
flagons, lavers, patens and sacramental cruets. 

Pewter—particularly American and English pewter— 
is plain, the sole ornaments being a moulded, beaded 
or reeded edge or rim, and, occasionally, an engraved 
pattern, perhaps a large floral device, or a coat-of- 
arms. 

Pewter of Continental make is often elaborate with 
borders, or medallions, of repoussé (beaten) decora- 
tion, or “pricked work.” American and English col- 
lectors select the plain pieces, preferring this Quakeress 
among metals unadorned, clad, as it were, with severe 
simplicity in shimmering grey. 

It is difficult to find very old pewter in England, 
though occasionally a rosewater dish, a large charger, 
or a big boar’s head dish comes into the auction room, 
or passes out of the possession of an old family to 
some private collector. The reason that pewter is com- 
paratively scarce in England is because it was never 
looked upon as a treasure to be handled with care. 

This is also true of our own country, In the days 
of the first colonists there was more or less pewter 
in every household; then as earthenware and silver 
became more universal, pewter, less valued passed in 
the Southern Colonies from the household into the 
“Quarters,” where the slaves dwelt, and, in the North- 
ern Colonies it gradually went the way of all dis- 
carded household utensils into the scrap-heap. 

In one of W. S. Gilbert’s delightful Bab Ballads 
a Duke, an Earl and an ordinary Knight distinguish 
their rank by wearing respectively gold, silver and 
pewter underclothing. This shows the position that 
pewter occupies today in regard to the more precious 
metals. 

Yet pewter once held a place in the household that 
silver subsequently occupied. As silver and porcelain 
and earthenware supplanted pewter, pewter had, in its 
turn, supplanted wooden ware known familiarly as 
“treene” to our ancestors. 

Harrison in his Description of England (before 
1587) has quite a little to say about pewter. First he 
shows us how pewter gradually supplanted wooden 
(treene) utensils and how the change was made of 
“treene platters into pewter and wooden spoons into 
silver or tin. For so common were all sorts of treene 
stuff in old time that a man could hardly find four 
pieces of pewter in a good farmer’s house.” 

Next the old chronicler goes on to speak of “our 
pewterers, who in time past employed the use of 
pewter only upon dishes, pots and a few other trifles 
for service here at home now are grown unto such 
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exquisite cunning that they can in manner imitate by 
infusion any form or fashion of cup, dish, salt, bowl 
or goblet, crafts though they be never so curious, 
exquisite and artificially forged. Likewise in the houses 
of knights, gentlemen, merchantmen and some other 
wealthy citizens it is not uncommon to behold gener- 
ally their great provision of tapestry, turkey-work pew- 
ter, brass and fine linen and thereto costlie cupboards 
of plate worth five or six hundred or a_ thousand 
pounds.” 

This is interesting, as showing that pewter ranked 
with “costlie” articles. 

“Again such furniture of the household of this metal 
(pewter) as we commonly call by the name of vessel, 
is sold usually by the garnish which doth contain 
12 platters, 12 dishes, 12 saucers and those are either 
of silver fashion, or else with broad or narrow brims 
and bought by the pound, which is now valued at 
sevenpence or peradventure eightpence.” 

In England the making of pewter was confined to 
certain towns, London was the centre. Next came 
York, Newcastle, Exeter, Bristol, Birmingham, Bide- 
ford, Barnstaple and Bewdley. In Scotland the chief 
towns for making pewter were Edinburgh and Glasgow 
and in Ireland, Dublin and Cork. 

The London Pewterers held the first place of all 
the Pewterers Companies in Great Britain. This Com- 
pany adopted many rules of the Paris Guild of Pew- 
terers, the chief of which were the making of two 
qualities: a fine and a coarse. Everything was strictly 
watched. Pewter goods were assayed and every pew- 
terer was obliged to mark his vessels with a “touch,” 
or private mark, and this mark had to be stamped on 
a special plate and kept in possession of the Worshipful 
Company of Pewterers. . ; 

Most of these “touch plates’ or “counterpanes” 
were destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666 which has 
made the study of English pewter very difficult. The 
rules were also strict about the use of the letter X, 
which was placed on ware of extraordinary excellence. 

Wardens were appointed to be on the lookout for 
bad work, spurious metal was confiscated and pewterers 
who did not make their goods up to proper standard 
were fined and their “touches” were confiscated. The 
new “touch” given them had a knot or double “f” to 
show their disgrace. 

A pewterer was allowed to sell his wares in his 
shop and at fairs: he was not permitted to hawk them 
about the country. 

The first official date of the Pewterers Company 
(one of the great Livery Companies of London) is 
1348; but pewter was made long before this in Eng- 
land and it is believed that a guild of pewterers also 
existed. Until the time of the Reformation the brother- 
hood of pewterers was religious as well as commercial 
and was under the patronage of the Virgin Mary. 

Before the days of silver the various City Livery 
Companies, the famous Inns of Court and the Colleges 
had full services of pewter which were in general use 
until the Sixteenth Century. Queen’s College, Oxford, 
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has seventy-two specimens remaining of its huge equip- 
ment of utensils and vessels of pewter. 

Pewter lingered longest in taverns and in the London 
chop-houses. Some old pewter is still to be seen in 
the country inns and roadside houses. It was from 
pewter mugs, jugs, cans, “tappit hens” and tankards 
that “rare Ben Jonson” and his witty, roystering com- 
panions drank at the famous Mermaid Tavern in 
London, and it was into cups of pewter that Prince 
Henry and Poins, disguised as “Drawers,” served 
Falstaff with sack on the Boar’s Head Tavern, East- 
cheap. 

From medieval days down to the time when Britan- 
nia (also a kind of pewter) was introduced (in the 
Eighteenth Century), fine pewter 
was made of tin with as much brass 
as the tin could absorb. All the fine 
articles were made of this alloy 
ecuelles (saucers), salt cellars, char- 
gers, square pitchers, cruets, chris- 
matories and all square, ribbed and 
fluted ware. 


The second quality consisted of 
tin and lead and was used for ar- 
ticles more or less round in shape— 
pots, small bowls, cruets and candle- 
sticks. 

Pewter cast into moulds and fin- 
ished by the hammer on an anvil 
was called ‘“‘sadware”; the makers of 
this “sadware” chiefly plates, salvers, 
chargers and dishes, were called 
“sadware men.” 

An old list of Fifteenth Century 
dishes, platters and saucers, shows 
what a great number of sizes there 
were, from the largest chargers to 
the smallest saucers. There was 
also a particular kind of platter 
with its accompanying saucers that 
went by the name of the ‘“Cardi- 
nal’s Hat,” as it was shaped just like 
the flat shallow red hat of ceremony. 

In 1697-98 it was ordered that 
none should strike any other mark 
on pewter than “his own proper 
‘touch,’ and the rose and crown stamp; that any 
member may strike his name at length between his 
‘touch’ and the rose and crown, also the word London. 
but that none may strike the letter X except upon 
extraordinary ware. 

“The pewter hall-marks for want of a better name,” 
Massé tells us, “seem to have been made designedly 
after the manner of the silver marks; the shields con- 
taining them have often been copies of the silver hall- 
mark then in use; and the number of the pewter marks 
has been kept the same as the silver marks, the pewter 
stamp being repeated in some cases in four shields 
side by side, or in others two stamps have been re- 
peated alternately to make up a set of four in all. 
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These marks being then colorable imitations of silver 
hall-marks, often bore facsimiles of parts of the latter. 

“In this way only is it possible to account for the 
presence of the leopard’s head, the lion passant, a 
figure of Britannia—and, it must be noted, that the 
cross surmounted by a crown, a very common stamp 
on pewter is in itself a silver mark that was formerly 
placed on silverware that came from Exeter.” 

As so much British pewter was used in our American 
Colonies before pewter began to be made in large 
quantity and even when it was made, continued to be 
imported, it is important to know the stamps that 
appear on the back and other parts of the vessels. 

Upon British pewter there are generally three marks: 
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Queen Anne Oak Dresser with Pewter 


(1) the license stamp, a crowned rose ; (2) the pew- 
terer’s own private mark or “touch”; and (3) imitation 
hall-marks, these being often the pewterers initials set 
on each side with such devices as the leopard’s head, 
or a small expanded rose, each enclosed in a small 
shield. 


For the marks on American made pewter see THE 
ANTIQUARIAN for October and November, 1923. 

As has already been said, the loss of the “touch” 
plates, or counterpanes, has made identification difficult, 
yet a few names are known of men working in London 
in the Seventeenth Century: 

(Continued on page 32) 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD 
GALLERIES 


Every picture lover knows the 
striking portrait of a tailor (Il 
Tagliapanni) in the National Gal- 
lery, London, where the seem- 
ingly living man, making a lowly 
class of work one of dignity by 
his trained gesture and artistic 
interest in his task, is pausing, 
shears in hand, before cutting into 
the cloth on the board before 
him, to ask his customer an im- 
portant question. The painting, 
given here through the courtesy 
of the Worcester Art Museum, 
takes rank with The Tailor. Here 
also is a living man; and it is 
easy to see that he is a highly 
trained swordsman. In one more 
moment, and that rather hard face 
with the brilliant eyes will kindle 
into flame; the sword will be 
whipped from its scabbard; and 
the lithe body will bend, and 
curve and straighten and dart 
forward with many attitudes of 
sinuous grace in an attack of his 
antagonist. He is almost waiting 
for an insult; and the nervous 
wrist is quite ready for action. 

The Bergomask Captain is a 
very hot-blooded, pleasure-loving 
Italian of the Sixteenth Century. 
There is something Shakespearean 
about him, too,—for was not 
Shakespeare himself of the gay 
and passionate Italian Renais- 
sance? The Bergamask Captain 
makes us think instinctively of 
the Capulets and Montagues; of 
Tybalt and Mercutis and Romeo; 
and of moonlit duels in old Ve- 
rona. We think of Benedick and 
Claudio; of Laertes, and Hamlet; 
of Sebastian, Viola, Sir Toby 
Belch and Sir Andrew Agnecheek, 
—all of Shakespeare’s superb fencers and duellists and 
the “lily livered” antagonists whom they terrorized. 

Yes, Shakespeare knew very well this Bergamask 


Captain and all his roystering, valiant dare-devil and 


merry drinking companions who did not set their lives 


at a pin’s fee; who were skilled in many accomplish- 


ments and most of all with the flashing, 
sword. 


provocative 


Courtesy of Worcester Art Museum 


The Bergamask Captain by Moroni (1520-1578) 


And was it not a Bergamask dance that Duke Theseus 
called for to end the revels of A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream? 

Moroni lived all his life in Bergamo and was a 
pupil of “Il Moretto” in the neighboring town of 
Brescia. So highly was he thought of by Titian that 
when people from Bergamo came to that great master 
to have their portraits painted, he used to send them 
back to Moroni. 
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DERBY AND CHELSEA DERBY 


Lhe Most Famous English Pottery of Its Day 


By EstHer SINGLETON 


1D ees is famous for five things: its marvelous 

figures of lovely tints and brilliant glaze; its ex- 
quisite colors; its rich gilding; its decorative floral 
painting; and its splendid paste. 

The china made at Derby for household use has 
never been surpassed. It was exported in great 
quantity; and the china closets of our Colonial great 
grandmothers were so full of it that stray pieces 
are still to be found in the houses of later genera- 
tions all over the United States. Occasionally a 
piece appears in an auction sale, and many an an- 
tique shop brings to light an odd cup and saucer, 
jug, plate, or dish. 

Domestic china obeyed 
the fashion as to design 
and color. The early 
pieces are decorated with 
bands of color and sprigs 
or bunches of flowers. 
Lines, circles and scrolls 
of gold are also used, but 
the gold is touched in 
sparingly with flowers. 
Dessert services, often 
with heart-shaped dishes, 
have looped-up swags of 
tiny leaves with a pale 
pink, or turquoise blue 
border. Tea services were 
often fluted. There was 
also a characteristic flower 
called the “Chantilly,” or 
“Bourbon Sprig,” a kind 
of cornflower, appearing 
as a spray with foliage, 
as a single flower, asso- 
ciated with a pink, and 
sometimes itself represent- 
ed in pink. In the latter 
case it is known by the strange title of “Derby 120.” 

These simple decorations were succeeded by the 
elaborate and large flowers—roses, tulips, lupines, 
bachelors’ buttons—all the lovely old garden flow- 
ers. These were grouped as a central decoration 
surrounded by smaller sprays, or were arranged in 
gold-edged panels on a background of color. Again, 
the flowers were made into a wide band and sur- 
rounded by a gold lattice-work which completely 
covered the surface of the dish. In early pieces 
butterflies fluttered and insects crawled among the 
blossoms in the Chelsea style. Flowers were rep- 
resented naturally and also conventionalized. 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 


Chelsea-Derby Porcelain 


The most brilliant flower painters of the time 
were employed at Derby. Edward Withers, Wil- 
liam Billingsley, William Pegg the Quaker, and 
Thomas Steele, the celebrated painter of fruits, par- 
ticularly white grapes, are the greatest names in a 
long list of china decorators. Cuthbert-Lowton 
and John Yates painted hunting scenes; Boreman 
and Prince, landscapes; Dexter and the Lucases, 
birds; and George Mellor, insects and flowers. 
Thomas Soar was a noted gilder and designer of 
arabesques. 

Derby used a characteristic border of irregular 
lines, or dots, in gold. This was called “honey 
gold,” because the gold 
leaf was actually ground 
up in honey. It is some- 
times referred to as 
“brown gold.” The colors 
were lovely. Much use 
was made of the fashion- 
able puce (flea), a brown- 
ish purple, which origin- 
ated at the Court of Marie 
Antoinette, when some- 
body discovered the pres- 
ence of a flea. Puce be- 
came the rage: it was a 
favorite color for both 
costume and decoration. 

Mrs. Hodson in speak- 
ing of Derby colors, says: 
“Derby gold has always 
been famous for its lustre, 
and is found occasionally 
as an entire background 
to flower subjects. The 
ground colors employed at 
this factory have never 
been surpassed. They are 
not only beautiful but are more numerous than those 
used at any other old English factory. Thus we have 
the blue, first the faint greenish turquoise, then a 
slightly more vivid tone. Next a blue which might be 
described as a bright lapis lazuli, then that shade of 
cobalt, which, surpassing the famous bleu du Roi of 
Sevres, has been described as ‘deeply, darkly beauti- 
fully blue.’ 

“Of pink the first is a shade found on early speci- 
mens like a piece of faded silk, the palest of pale old 
rose used as a border only and generally associated 
with a faded green, a combination charming, dainty 
and old world. A puce shade of pink, a salmon pink 
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Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 


Chelsea-Derby China 


of pale shade and another known as salmon, but which 
would be more appropriately termed orange red and 
coral pink may all be found upon Derby porcelain as 
ground colors and border. The orange red is fre- 
quently used with a covering pattern of gold seaweed 
and on one specimen in the Derby Museum this is 
surrounded by a wreath of full-blown roses, a com- 
bination which sounds more startling than it appears. 
Claret color imitated from the famous Chelsea shade, 
originally copied from Sévres, will be found generally 
accompanied by a more or less French style of decora- 
tion. 


“Derby apple green has been famous and is, perhaps, 
the most lovely color employed at this factory. Used 
on vases or as a surround to beautifully painted flowers 
and landscapes nothing could be more charming. A 
brighter tint, of a tone between apple and olive, was 
also employed. 


“Canary yellow is the color of which the old Derby 
factory was justly proud. Clear, clean and delicate, 
it is found upon pieces which were decorated by fam- 
ous artists. Specimens, which are bordered by or 
have a yellow background, are most desirable posses- 
sions and are not easy to acquire in these days. 

“Buff and brown were also used as grcund colors 
and a limited number of pieces belonging to a famous 
service still exist which have a background of black. 


“A very dainty shade of pale lavender was occasion- 
ally used during the Bloor period as a background 
upon which figures, trees and birds were etched in 
gold. Such pieces generally bear the Bloor mark. 
Gray also, of a delicate shade may occasionally be 
found as a border to flower painted pieces with gold 
tracery and gilt edge.” 


Regarding the glaze and paste, Binns says: “The 
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glaze is sometimes found to be ‘crazed,’ and as this 
is not an uncommon fault of some of the very best 
of Chelsea pieces, it seems to suggest that the Derby 
body was improved upon Chelsea lines. The paste 1s 
a true pdte tendre, the fracture close and it is not 
improbable that calcined bone was used in the mixing. 
The translucency is in some cases remarkable. <A 
quite special feature is the exceeding softness of the 
glaze resembling sometimes that of the early Sévres 
the painting having often the appearance of being 
under-glaze, so deeply has it sunk into the glaze.” 

The appearance of this famous Derby paste is a dull 
ivory, soft and rather translucent. It was only in use 
a short time for the secret was lost when William 
Duesbury III. and Kean ended relations. From 1810 
to 1848 the paste was opaque, heavy and dull. 

“Biscuit figures were shown for the first time in 
1771,” Solon says, “but the body of which they were 
made was not then what it was to be later on. After 
the last improvements of that body, Derby figures 
showed a degree of excellence unapproached by any 
kindred productions. The artists who supplied the 
models worked usually from pictures and engravings 
in vogue at the moment. Consequently none of their 
subjects exhibit much invention, or originality. It is 
the careful execution of each copy and particularly 
the waxen and mellow appearance of the paste that 
constitutes their chief merit. A successful model was 
made in three sizes: the corresponding number 1-2-3 
is found scratched in the paste under the article, The 
capital B which sometimes accompanies the private 
mark of the maker stands for Biscuit and means that 
the piece was not to be enamelled; it is sometimes 
mistaken for a Bow mark.” 


It is singular that under glaze blue, used at Wor- 
cester, Longton Hall and Chelsea, was not used by 
the Duesburys. It was introduced at Derby about 
1811. It was also after the Duesbury régime had ended 
that the showy, sprawling Japanese pattern of red and 
blue, suggested by Imari ware, was made popular and 
called (as it is often called to-day) Crown Derby, a 
name Bemrose says should only be given to the pro- 
ductions of the first Duesbury period, when the mark 
was a simple D surmounted by a jewelled crown. 


Derby vases were made in sets of three and five. 
The most famous was the Hutchinson, twelve inches 
high, containing on one side an oval with the painted 
arms of the Borough of Derby—a buck in a park— 
and on the reverse the arms of Hutchinson. This 
vase was made in 1802 in honor of Sir John Hely 
Hutchinson, who succeeded Gen. Abercromby as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army in Egypt. 


“A favorite vase,” says Solon, “was one in the shape 
ot an inverted bell resting upon an architectural 
pedestal and adorned with rams’ heads and acanthus 
leaves. These accessories, often left in white biscuit, 
produced a harsh contrast with the dark blue ground 
of the body. On the front and back the best hand 
in the works had painted some highly finished land- 
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scape, generally in autumnal tints. The rest of the 
vase was veined in blue and gray to imitate marble. 
No doubt an aesthetic lecturer would fain select one 
of them as an object lesson of what should be avoided 
in ceramic art. 

“Well-known pictures or engravings, figures, land- 
scapes or still life were scrupulously copied in ceramic 
figures. Under such conditions when a vase had been 
provided with a landscape of English scenery framed 
within a substantial gold border and duly inscribed 
with the name of the place in fair sized letters, it was 
not thought that anything else could be required tc 
complete it but a bit of commonplace gilding.” 

We may add that if a census could be taken of the 
Derby vases of this type probably a greater number 
would be found in the United States today than in 
England. 

Who has not seen them in old homes? 

No one knows the date when the first Derby factory 
was established. William Bemrose says the chief in- 
formation lies “in the words Darby and Darbyshire 
given as the place from which early examples orig- 
inated and the years 1751-3.” 

Derby owed its success to William Duesbury, born 
in Longton in 1725 and who was a trained potter; 
an expert enameller; inventor of a marvellous paste; 
and gifted with a talent for organization. In 1751 
he was successfully established in London, enamelling 
the attractive figures that the newly established fac- 
tories sold in the white state. A year or so later 
Duesbury returned to Derby and settled in Longton 
Hall, where William Littler was manufacturing soft 
porcelain in the Chelsea style. Duesbury worked in 
this factory for a time as an enameller. 

In 1755 he entered into an agreement with John 
Heath, a banker and part owner of the Cockpit Hill 
earthenware manufactory and Andrew Planché, a 
china maker, to establish a factory in Derby in 1756. 
In the following year Duesbury sent to London a 
variety of goods including Derby figures which many 
good judges “could not distinguish from real Dresden.” 

In 1769 Duesbury bought the Chelsea Works and 
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(as described in THE ANTIQUARIAN fcr May) the 
Chelsea-Derby, or Derby-Chelsea, period “ensued, dur- 
ing which practically the same pieces were made in 
both factories. In 1776 this enterprising man bought 
the Bow potteries and removed them to Derby (as 
described in the April AnriqguARIAN). This explains 
why the productions are similar and the marks fre- 
quently interchangeable. 

‘Thus uniting three big factories Derby was before 
very long the most important and productive English 
pottery in its day. Derby also became very fashion- 
able and was patronized by royalty and the nobility 
and gentry. Nor was it unusual for lords and ladies, 
who had. “a pretty talent” for art rather than a great 
one, to bring pictures and drawings of their own 
creation to be reproduced on the china that they 
ordered. Frequently a piece was manufactured to 
commemorate an important event, or to honor a dis- 
tinguished personage, such as the Rodney Jug and 
the Hutchinson Vase. 

William Duesbury did not live long after the Chelsea 
Works were removed to Derby. With his death two 
years later, in 1786, the first period closes. 

To this period belongs the famous Rodney Jug, 
painted by Edward Withers. 

This piece was made to celebrate Admiral Rodney’s 
victory over the French fleet and was ordered by a 
club of china painters who met at the public house 
in Derby, called the Admiral Rodney. Specimens are 
now rare, although a number were made. The Rodney 
Jug stands 9% inches high and holds two quarts. The 
Admiral’s head and cocked hat in gold form the spout 
with the date 12 April, 1782. The sides are beautifully 
painted with roses, tulips, lilies and other flowers. 
The mark is a D surmounted by a Crown (without 
sticks or dots). 

The second Derby period begins with Duesbury’s 
son, William, who died ten years later (1796). A 
few years before his death he took into partnership 
Michael Kean, who married Duesbury’s widow and 
took his son William Duesbury III. into the business. 
Kean invented the “Crown Derby Japan ware.” In 
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1810, the last year of the Kean-Duesbury partnership 
the factory had grown to five times its original size 
and gave employment to nearly four hundred men, 
women and children. 

In 1811 Robert Bloor, connected with the business 
as clerk and salesman, purchased the Derby Works 
and a period of decadence followed. 

Writing in 1913, Blacker says: “When Robert Bloor 
died in 1845 and his brother the year after, the end 
of the works was not far off. Bloor’s grand-daughter 
had married Thomas Clarke, who in 1848-9 sold most 
of the models, etc., to John Boyle, a partner in Wedg- 
wood’s. The workmen had drifted to Staffordshire, 
the artists to Worcester, but a faithful few remained, 
who secured premises in King Street, where, under 
the title of “Locker & Co., late Bloor,” they produced 
Derby china, which was marked with the name of the 
firm on a ribbon enclosing the word “Derby.” 

After Locker’s death in 1859 “Stevenson & Co.,” 
followed by “Stevenson, Sharp & Co.” were the styles 
used and “King St.” was added above Derby. These 
changes were followed by others, for in 1862 Sampson 
Hancock joined Stevenson, and for some years Steven- 
son and Hancock used a mark which was employed 
by Sampson Hancock alone when he became the sole 
proprietor. This mark was designed by Jewitt, and 
it consisted of the letters S on one side and H on 
the other, of the old Derby mark of the crown, crossed 
swords and dots above the script D, which fitted 
equally the names Stevenson and Hancock, and Samp- 
son Hancock. When I visited the factory some years 
ago, the same mark was used by Hancock’s relative 
and successor.” 

The classic Derby Works, however, came to an end 
in 1848, when the plant, moulds and stock were sold 
and James Hancock, turning the key in the door, 
closed the old Derby factory forever. 


MARKS ON DERBY CHINA 


Upon the authority of Mr. William Bemrose of 
Derby, no marks whatever were used until after, 
or until, the time of William Duesbury’s purchase of 
the Chelsea Works in 1770. At that time the mark 
being a conjunction of the Chelsea anchor with Dues- 
bury’s initial D was adopted and used both on ware 
made at Chelsea and Derby. The mark, which some- 
times has the swirl of the D curved inwards forming 
an anchor, all done in one sweep, was invariably in 
gold. The same authority says the first mark used on 
Derby china proper was the jewelled crown over a 
small D usually in pale blue enamel on the glaze (not 
under-glaze) sometimes in puce and, rarely, in gold. 

This mark seems to have been used from 1770 to 
1786 or 1788. With William Duesbury II. a new mark 
was chosen, which appeared on a very rich dessert 
service for the Prince of Wales—a counterfeit mark 
of the crossed swords of Dresden. “Some comment 
was made on this, whereupon it is said that Duesbury 
exclaimed: “A fig for the crossed swords! Derby will 
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cross sticks against any or all of the three factories 
of Europe—Germany, France and Prussia.” There- 
upon a new mark was selected—two sticks crossed and 
three dots in each angle, the D below the sticks and 
the jewelled crown above them. 

This mark is most common in puce, less so in blue 
and, rarely, in gold. This mark was used for about 
seven years and appears on some of the very finest 
productions, when the biscuit was at its height of 
perfection and when Billingsley and other fine decor- 
ators were working. 

The next change took place when Michael Kean 
was taken into partnership: the jewelled crown and 
the crossed sticks dotted above a monogram D and K 
was the mark. Yet the old mark used before Kean’s 
advent is also found on pieces of the Kean-Duesbury 
régime, but not so carefully executed and is generally 
in red, as if pencilled in vermillion. 

When Bloor came into possession he continued this 
mark for some time, so that makes it difficult to deter- 
mine by means of the fabrique mark late Duesbury 
from early Bloor. The first mark—the crown sur- 
mounting the printed words Bloor Derby does not 
occur until about 1825. This mark appeared with 
variations, sometimes printed within a strap. On the 
figures, vases and biscuit ware, the mark is usually 
incised and is often accompanied by various letters 
and signs such as N. the number of the model, the 
size of the piece, a letter (perhaps the modeller’s 
initial) and a workman’s mark (such as a triangle or 
a star). Stevenson and Hancock used the crossed 
swords, dotted and flanked with S and H, a D below 
the swords and a crown above. 

To sum up from Bemrose and Wallis: “The earliest 
Chelsea mark is the raised anchor; the earliest mark 
with which Mr. Duesbury is to be identified is the 
Chelsea-Derby mark; the Royal period is marked for 
pieces potted and decorated at Chelsea under Dues- 
bury’s régime and thus for similar pieces turned out 
at the same time in Derby, the only true Crown Derby. 
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THE QUINCY HOMESTEAD 


The Headquarters of Massachusetts Colonial Dames 


PSS Quincy Homestead, which has been restored 
and furnished by the Massachusetts Society of 
Colonial Dames, is one of the few Colonial houses of 
New England representative of the homes of the landed 
gentry of that period. As is often the case in houses 
of great age, the origin of the Homestead is some- 
what obscure. It is the generally accepted belief, how- 
ever, that the original house, a structure of four rooms, 
was built by William Coddington in 1636; that it early 
passed into the possession of the Quincy family; and 
that it was thereafter en- 
larged and improved from 
time to time by successive 
fenerations until it as- 
sumed its present form in 
1706, after having been 
extensively remodelled by 
Judge Edmund Quincy. 

In 1906 the Homestead 
was purchased by the 
Metropolitan Park Com- 
mission and the Massa- 
chusetts Society of Colo- 
nial Dames; and the in- 
terest of the Commission 
was leased indefinitely to 
the Dames. 

The Quincy Homestead 
may be said to represent 
the highest type of early 
Colonial architecture. It 
stands some distance re- 
moved from the highway, 
surrounded on three sides 
by well-kept grounds. 
Along the north-easterly 
side of the estate, and 
passing close by the house, 
flows a brook. The ap- 
proach lies along a wide, 
gravelled avenue, bordered 
by attractive flower-beds 
and arching trees. Entering the Homestead, the stair- 
case at the back instantly attracts the eye, but one 
should pause for a moment to examine the front door, 
with its curious old hinges and bull’s-eye glasses, said 
to be of earliest Colonial manufacture. The balustrade 
of the staircase is fine for the period, and the newel- 
post, with the grapevine twining about it, is unique. 

At the right of the hall one enters the Dining Room, 
a bright, sunny apartment, partly wainscoated, with a 
curious paper of Chinese design. The “Beaufet,” at 
the left of the fireplace, is especially beautiful. The 
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Quincy Homestead 


large portrait of Mrs. John Hancock (Dorothy Quincy 
the 2d) is a copy of the painting by Copley in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. This copy, by Earl E. 
Sanborn, done at the instance of the Massachusetts 
Dames, was hung in the Massachusetts room at the 
San Francisco Exposition. The large bay window, 
cpposite the hall door, was added at a later date. 

To the left of the hall is the Drawing Room. A 
tradition to the effect that the marriage of John Han- 
cock and Dorothy Quincy was to have taken place in 


this room, and that the 
wall paper, with quaint 
figures of Venus and 


Cupid and vases of flow- 
ers, was imported from 
Paris for the occasion, is 
probably unfounded, Han- 
cock and Dorothy Quincy 
were married at the home 
of Thaddeus Burr in Fair- 
field, Conn. The fireplace 
in this room is particu- 
larly interesting. It is 
framed in biblical tiles, 
and set in an expanse of 
white panelled woodwork 
extending from hearth to 
ceiling. Some years ago, 
while the house was un- 
dergoing repairs, it was 
discovered that this fire- 
place and panelling were, 
in effect, a screen, placed 
across a cavernous fire- 
place immediately behind. 
By a simple mechanical 
device it has been made 
possible to swing the 
screen fireplace in the rear. 
The herring-bone bricks 
at the back are believed 
to have been brought from 
England in early ships, having been used thereon as 
ballast. The great beam across its mouth is also worthy 
of attention. At the right of the fireplace is a deep 
closet, in which are displayed various articles of his- 
toric interest. The room was furnished by Dr. Francis 
P. Sprague, as a memorial to his wife, Elizabeth 
Sprague, the first Registrar of the Massachusetts 
Dames. The music Room, so-called, was not a part of 
the original house, but was added at a later date. Here 
hangs an original portrait of Edmund Quincy. 
Opening off the Drawing Room, at the right of the 
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Music Room but on a slightly lower level, is the study 
of Tutor Flynt. This room, and the chamber above, 
which is reached by a staircase ascending from the 
study, were built by Judge Edmund Quincy for the 
accommodation of the eminent scholar. The visitor 
may observe a well-defined depression in the floor, 
said to have been worn by the Tutor in his pacings 
to and fro across his study. In this room, also, are 
placed two chairs which belonged to Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hancock. <A portrait of Tutor Flynt, copied by 
Earl E. Sanborn from the portrait owned by Harvard 
University, hangs in this room. 

Of all the rooms in the Homestead none is perhaps 
more interesting to the visitor than the Coddington 
Kitchen, situated in the southeast corner of the build- 
ing. This room, and the chamber above, known as 
the Coddington Chamber, are part of the original dwell- 
ing, and were incorporated into the Homestead when 
it was remodelled by Judge Edmund Quincy in 1706. 
The massive timbers of the door frame, built to with- 
stand the attacks of savage enemies, the hewn beams 
ot the ceiling, the fireplace, with its cranes upon which 
cooking vessels were suspended, the brick oven, and 
the great chimney rising above, all bespeak the antiquity 
of this portion of the Homestead. 

Above stairs the Homestead is no less interesting 


than below. The rooms upon the second floor are not 
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arranged on the same level, and one is obliged to 
frequently ascend or descend in passing from one to 
the other. At the head of the main staircase, upon 
the right, is a large Guest Chamber. 

Opening off this room, upon the north side, is the 
chamber of Tutor Flynt. At the side is an alcove in 
which his bed is believed to have stood, after the 
fashion of the Low Countries. 

To the east of the Guest Chamber is the Nursery. 
Upon one of the window-panes in this room will be 
noticed the initials of John Hancock. Many articles 
of historic interest are displayed in cases. 

Across the hall from the Guest Chamber is the 
Family Chamber. Several years ago there was dis- 
covered, at the back of a closet opening off this room, 
a space through which a ladder passed along the slop- 
ing shoulder of the great chimney rising from the 
Coddington Kitchen to a secret room above the Cod- 
dington Chamber. 

This secret room, or “Smugglers’ Hole,” as such 
hiding-places were called in New England, is one of 
the most interesting and curious features of the Home- 
stead. It is about eighteen inches in height, and lies 
between the ceiling of the Coddington Chamber and 
the floor of the story above, being lighted by the upper 
panes of two windows in the room below. Access 
appears to have been given by means of the ladder 
mentioned. A chute, a foot square, 
passes directly downward from the 
secret room to the cellar of the 
house. There is a tradition that 
American patriots were hidden in 
this room during the Revolution. 

The visitor of today finds, in the 
Homestead, a link connecting him 
with the episodes attending the Puri- 
tan settlement of New England. 


Prominent among those who early 
distinguished themselves in the af- 
fairs of the Colony were the Quincy 
family. The Quincy’s are of Norman 
descent, an ancestor having accom- 
panied William the Conqueror on his 
expedition to England. A century 
and a half later a “Sieur de Quincy” 
signed the Magna Carta, a copy of 


which hangs in the hall of the 
Homestead. 
When the Puritan movement 


spread through England in the early 
part of the 17th century Edmund 
Quincy and his family were living 
quietly on the ancestral estate at 
Achurch, near Wigsthorpe, in North- 
amptonshire. In 1628 he came to 
Massachusetts, leaving his family in 
England, and entered into partner- 
ship with William Coddington. The 
two partners bought from the 
Indians a large tract of land at Mt. 
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Wollaston, comprising the planting 
ground of the Sachem Chickatabot. 
Subsequently Edmund Quincy went 
to England, and on September 4, 1633, 
returned to Boston with his wife 
(Judith Pares), and two children, in 
the ship Griffin. Among the passen- 
gers were also the Rev. John Cotton 
“and many men of good estate.” 

In 1636, pursuant to an order of 
the General Court of the Colony, 
farms at Mt. Wollaston were “bound- 
ed out” to William Coddington and 
Edmund Quincy. The grant was ex- 
tensive, comprehending several thou- 
sand acres, and confirmed to the 
partners the title to the property pre- 
viously acquired by them:from the 
Indians. 

The original house, erected shortly 
after possession was taken of the 
land, appears to have been of simple 
design—one story, with overhanging 
attic. The visitor may see, in the 
“Coddington Kitchen and the Cod- 
dington Chamber,” portions of this primitive dwel- 
‘ing. At the time of its completion, the Colony 
was deeply stirred by the dissentions of the Antinomian 
Controversy, and it is said that the house became the 
meeting-place of such seekers after religious liberty 
as Ann Hutchinson, Sir Harry Vane, and the Rev. 
John Wheelwright. 

Drastic action was subsequently taken against them 
by the General Court, resulting in the banishment of 
Ann Hutchinson and Wheelwright from the Colony 
and the hasty departure of Coddington to Rhode Island. 
Kdmund Quincy, the immigrant, died in 1637, befcre 
proceedings against his associates were begun, other- 
wise it is probable that he would have shared their 
exile. 


It is not accurately known when the house passed 
into the possession of the Quincy family, but it is said 
that after Coddington’s flight to Rhode Island Judith 
Quincy, widow of the immigrant, occupied it with her 
two children, Judith and Edmund. 

Edmund Quincy, second of the name in this country, 
married Joanna Hoar, daughter of Joanna, widow of 
Charles Hoar, sheriff of Gloucester, England. After 
her death he married Elizabeth Gookin, widow of the 
Rev. John Eliot. 


Edmund Quincy, the third, son of the second mar- 
riage, became more distinguished than either his father 
or grandfather. A graduate of Harvard in 1699, he 
passed nearly his entire life in public service, a Colonel 
of the Suffolk Regiment, a member of His Majesty’s 
Council, and a Judge of the Superior Court. He was 
selected in 1737 as an agent to represent the Province 
before the English Government in the matter of boun- 
dary between New Hampshire and Massachusetts. He 
died at London, where he was buried in Bunhill Fields. 
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Coddington Kitchen 


Judge Quincy married Dorothy Flynt, and from them 
descended a progeny of great distinction—such families 
as the Wendells, Jacksons, Lowells, and Quincys. A 
daughter of theirs was the Dorothy Q. made famous 
by the lines of her great grandson, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. It was Judge Quincy who, in 1706, enlarged 
and remodelled the Homestead, adding the study and 
chamber above for his wife’s brother, Tutor Henry 
Flynt, for fifty-five years tutor at Harvard College. 

After Judge Quincy’s death the Mansion was left 
without a tenant. “Dorothy Q.” had married Edward 
Jackson and was living in Boston, as were the other 
children. In a few years, however, Edmund and his 
wife, Elizabeth Wendell, returned to Braintree, and 
then the Homestead assumed its former life of hos- 
pitality. 


On 


LOWESTOFT 


By Rev. Dr. HENry Smart 


Thy origin, shrouded in mystery 

And hidden in a glaze of pearly white, 

‘To which still clings the subtle lure and light 

Of other days, romance and history, 

Legends of old towns and ports of entry, 

Whither the merchant folk, with keen delight, 
Brought drugs and dyes with stuffs and other freight 
In ships, from unknown climes beyond the sea:— 


Adds charm and interest to thy much sought ware; 
Squat twisted-handled tea-pots, rimmed with gold, 
Flat caddies and quaint helmet jugs, quite rare, 

Or tea-cups sprigged with nice propriety; 

Around which hangs aroma of the old 

And kindly ways of hospitality. 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


Collectors Are Gathering Up These Popular Prints Very Rapidly 


Courtesy of E. Gottschalk 


The Season of Joy 


OSES and bluebells, strawberries and raspberries 

and a scene of happy childhood typify the beaute- 
ous month of June, one of the loveliest times of the 
year. The large picture is “The Season of Joy,” from 
The Four Seasons of Life, painted by J. M. Ives and 
drawn by F. F. Palmer and John Cameron. The print 
carries the following verses: 


In life’s sweet springtime, childhood’s happy hours; 
Thoughtless of care and from its burden free, 
We roam o’er pleasant fields bedecked with flowers, 

And wake the echoes with our childish glee. 


Joining the lambkins, play the birdling’s song, 
Our pleasure pure as gold without alloy, 

With merry laugh we gaily bound along 
And fear no future in the present joy. 


In the belief that beginner collectors of Currier & 
Ives prints may find a classified list of the American 
Rural subjects useful in making selections, we give 
the following: 

Painted by 
May Morn- 


American Country Life (set of four). 
F. F. Palmer. N. Currier. Dated 1855. 


ing; Summer’s Evening; and 
Pleasures of Winter. 

Haying Time (set of two). Painted by J. M. Ives. 
Drawn by F. F. Palmer and J. Cameron. Currier & 
Ives. Dated 1868. The First Load; The Last Load. 

American Farm-yard (set of two). Painted by F. F. 
Palmer. Currier & Ives. Dated 1857. Morning; 
Evening. 

American Farm Scenes. Painted by F. F. Palmer. 
N. Currier. Dated 1853. (Ne. lennoue 

The Farmer’s Home Harvest. Painted by F. F. 
Palmer. Currier & Ives. Dated 1864. 

The Farmer’s Home. Winter. Painted by J. H. 
Durrie. Currier & Ives. Dated 1863. 

Holidays in the Country. Troublesome Flies, 
rier & Ives. Dated 1868. 

The Old Homestead in Winter. Painted by G. H. 
Durrie. Currier & Ives. Dated 1864. 

The Grazing Farm. Currier & Ives. Dated 1867. 

The Return from the Pasture. Painted by F. F. 
Palmer. Currier & Ives. Not dated [1857]. 

Fording the River. Painted by F. F. Palmer. N. 
Currier (very scarce). 


October Afternoon; 


Cur- 
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The Old Homestead. Painted by F. F. Palmer. 


N. Currier. Dated, 1855. 

The Old Plantation Home. Currier & Ives. Dated 
1872. 

American Rural Scenes (set of two). A Mansion 
of the Olden Times. The Old Farm House. Currier 
& Ives. (1872). 

American Rural Scenes (set of two). Harvest; 


Going to the Mill. 
American Homestead (set of four). 


N. Currier and Currier & Ives. 
Spring; Sum- 


mer; Autumn; Winter. Currier & Ives. Dated 1868 
and 1860. 

Life in the Country. F. F. Palmer, del. Currier & 
Ives. Dated 1862. 

The Gypsies’ Camp. Currier & Ives. Not dated. 
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The Meadow, Springtime. Currier & Ives. Not 
dated. 

The Miller’s Home. Currier & Ives. Not dated. 

The Old Windmill. F. F. Palmer, del. Currier & 
Ives. Not dated. 

Path through the Fields: the Sunny South. Currier 
& Ives. Not dated. 

The Pleasures of the Country. Sweet Home. Cur- 


rier & Ives. Dated 1860. 

Rural Landscapes. (Set of five). A Golden Morn- 
ing; American Scenery; The Harvest Field; In the 
Woods; and Grottoes of the Sea. N. Currier and 
Currier & Ives. 

The Roadside Mill. Currier & Ives. Dated 1870. 

(A further classification of rural subjects by N. 
Currier and Currier & Ives, appears on page 29.) 


THE LITTLE TABLE 


American, English and French “Occasional” Table 


N looking over the inventories of our Colonial 

ancestors we cannot fail to be struck with the great 
number of tables that the old houses contained. Until 
the last days of the Eighteenth Century there was no 
dining table as we understand it today: the extension 
table, which can be pulled out to any desired length 
with separate leaves added, was not in general use 
until the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 

The old “drawing-table’ of Tudor days might be 
considered as a forerunner of the extension table, for 
when the outer leaves were drawn forward the super- 
imposed top leaf fell into 
the space. This was a 
clumsy kind of table when 
the full length was not 
required. 

The dining-table next in 
use was a square board, 
to which, when more 
length was required, sepa- 
rate tables were added at 
each end; and when not 
required to lengthen the 
central table these side 
tables stood against the 
wall, useful for serving- 
tables and for decorative 
purposes. 

Although there were a 
great many comparatively 
small tables in use in the 
17th Century — square, 
round and oval, the slab 
supported on gate legs as 
a rule, with falling leaves 


Chippendale Mahogany Occasional Table 


—the small table of the light, movable kind belongs to 
the Eighteenth Century. 

The introduction of tea and the craze for china 
made the small table popular. In every room in a 
well-appointed Colonial house the tea-table was con- 
spicuous: it was always set with an attractive array 
of china or silver ready for use. A small table on 
which china was displayed was also present in the 
bedrooms ready for the first meal of the day by those 
who wished to breakfast alone. It was also customary 
to have a small table by the side of the four-posted 
bedstead, to hold a candle, 
lamp, books, or any little 
convenience desired, 

The tea table was often 
called the “tea-board.” At 
first this small table stood 
on three snake feet; next 
came the ball-and-claw 
feet; and, finally, the pil- 
lar -and-claw ‘with four 
legs, instead of three. The 
“tip-and-turn,” which 
could be revolved and the 
slab turned downwards 
when not in use, was also 
a favorite in the Eight- 
eenth Century. 

In the middle of the 
Eighteenth Century the 
“pie crust” edge was used, 
very convenient, as it pre- 
vented the tea things from 
slipping off. Chippendale 
and his school made 


Courtesy of H. Douglas Curry 


charming little stands for the tea-kettle; also candle- 
stands and tall torchéres to hold a lamp, or candlestick. 
Later in the century tables were lacquered and made 
in the cheaper “japanned” and painted style. 

The small table in all these forms and sizes is now 
coming back into its own. Many more small tables are 
seen today in the home than were used a few years ago. 
The sun parlors and the verandas, where so much time 
is now spent, have also had much to do in bringing 
the small table again into requisition. 

The “nest of tables,” also known as “rout tables,” 
popular when refreshments were served on individual 
tables at the late Eighteenth Century entertainments 
called “routs,” are also most convenient and are much 
in demand today. 

The table is also popular in 
France. Writing of French tables, Miss Diane del 
Monte notes: 

“In almost every case these small tables and guéridons 
are easy to move about, and place near a comfortable 
chair, or a card table, should one want cigarettes, 
cigars, matches, or a coffee cup conveniently near. 
In the Eighteenth Century each table had its individual 
use. The French are a practical people; and as the 
rooms in the ordinary home were small with low 
ceilings, it was customary to have the cabinet-maker 
design and execute these little pieces of furniture for 
a special use. Consequently these little tables and 
guéridons, which were so much in vogue in the Eigh- 
teenth Century, recall very vividly the charm of those 
small panelled rooms with their gay toile de jouy 
(figured chintz) hangings, which were always drawn 
at night and furnished with luxurious begéres, tiny 
fire screens, handsome commodes and small tables of 
many kinds, the mellow candlelight playing on the 
polished surfaces of the wood and reflecting all the 
objects in the attractively framed mirrors.” 

The examples of French tables shown here are: 
Louis XV. guéridon with violet marble top and three 
small drawers and shelf near floor, useful for any 
light articles, books, cigarettes, lamp, candlestick, etc., 
and a small mahogany Empire table—a combination of 
dressing-table and writing-table with mirror at back 
top drawer formed into small compartments for pow- 
der-box, pin-cushion and rouge-pots, lower drawer con- 
taining small inkwell, green tooled leather writing shelf 
and tiny shelves at each side, which may be pulled out 
(as in the picture), or pushed over the compartments. 


small ‘occasional’ 
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ARRANGEMENT OF PEWTER 


Perhaps the greatest charm of pewter is the color. 
Compare the effect of a dresser full of pewter—dishes 
as a background, tankards, mugs, beakers and flagons 
in the front—with a similar array of silver or silver 
parcel gilt, and the esthetic sense of color will be 
more satisfied with the gris de perle of the pewter 
than with the whiter color of the silver. Silver will 
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Courtesy of Diane Del Monte 
A Louis XV. and an Empire Table 


always look a little harder than the humbler pewter. 

A room panelled with old oak is an admirable place 
to exhibit or display a collection of pewter, but the 
latter should reign supreme in the room. It is not 
well, for instance, to combine pewter and china, how- 
ever interesting and valuable, on the same dresser. 
Neither is it well to combine a display of brass sconces 
and repoussé work with pewter. Copper may be al- 
lowed if introduced with taste, as the reflections from 
burnished copper on pewter are charming in color; 
but those from brass are not so pleasing. 

Pewter ware of small size does not show well unless. 
it is grouped together. A mantel-shelf will hold a 
fair amount of pewter judiciously arranged and backed 
by large plates or dishes, and if the wall is distem- 
pered or papered with plain paper, for example buff 
or French grey, the result is rich. 


Tae 

The fan which appears on our cover this month,, 
showing a very charming Watteau-like scene, is of 
the Louis XV. period. It is reproduced through the: 
courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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EVENTS HANDKERCHIEFS 


Mrs. De Witt Cohen's Unique Collection of Silk and Cotton Pieces 


N R. and MRS. DE WITT COHEN have been 
collecting for many years. They never buy 
anything that is not beautiful; they never buy any- 
thing that is not interesting; and they never buy 
anything that is not in perfect condition. Among 
other curious articles of interest Mrs. Cohen has 
specialized in handkerchiefs; and her collection 
consists of over two hundred specimens, the greater 
rumber historical documents in the form of beauti- 
fully executed engravings on silk and cotton. 
These handkerchiefs are uniform as. to size, 
averaging about forty inches square,—a little more 
than a yard each way, but very diverse as to color 
and the quality of the silk. Apart from every other 
interest, the varieties of 
the silk afford an interest- 
ing study, for nearly every 


kind of silk is repre- 
sented; silk from China, 
Japaneeand india» silk 
itom Erance, Portugal 


and Spain; and silk from 
England. Some of the 
specimens are printed on 
ribbed, twilled and plain 
silk; others are executed 
on pongee, surah and soft 
untwilled India. Again 
some of the printing is 
done on regular handker- 
chiefs, white or colored, 
and some are cut from 
the bolt. 

It seems that in Europe 
—and in America, too, for 
a hundred years and more 
“—every public event has 
been (and still is) com- 
memorated by a handkerchief, which is printed with 
pictures descriptive of the occurrence, or symbolic of 
it,—sometimes a combination of both. These memorials 
are called “Event Handkerchiefs.” 

Some people will remember the old campaign 
handkerchiefs, which are a branch of this study. 

The brightly-checked scarlet, yellow, white, blue and 
green bandanna, that our old Southern mammy tied 
around her head in such picturesque fashion had its 
origin in an East Indian word; and the colored 
gingham originally came from Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta and other Eastern ports. 


Mrs. Cohen began her collection twenty years 


ago; and in all her experience of searching for 
specimens in various countries, she has only met 


one other collector, the Countess Pillet-Weill of 
Paris, who gave her a very rare piece, representing 
medallions of all the Kings of France from Clovis 
to Louis Philippe. These beautiful round miniatures. 
are as well executed as portraits by Nanteuil and 
are placed at regular intervals on a background of 
oak-leaves, green on black. A blue band, an inch 
wide, forms the border. This handkerchief is 
cotton. 

While speaking of collections we may mention 
that the West End windows in London have been 
for the past six weeks displaying handkerchiefs 
with highly colored and decorative borders. Re- 
cently the Prince of Wales appeared with such a 
handkerchief conspicuous- 
ly displayed in his breast 
pocket. The haberdashers. 
immediately caused their 
shops to blossom with gay 
handkerchiefs and the 
young bloods have been 


Venetian Harlequin 


buying them by the scores. 
De Prince has va, wwery. 
large number; in fact, it 
might be called a collec- 
tion but for the fact that 
he carries them as articles 
of dress. 

The first handkerchief 
that Mrs. Cohen purchased 
and that gave her the idea 
of making a _ collection 
was not an “Event Hand- 
kerchief,” but a_ typical 
Venetian “arlecchino.” 

The colors are myrtle 
green, Venetian red and 
white. In the centre, on 
an improvised stage. “Harlequin,” in his usual dia- 
mond-panelled suit, is performing. Accompanying him 
are other actors of the Italian pantomime. 

Around the sides is a delightful border, repeated 
at regular intervals, of two faces—a man and a 
woman, wearing a typical Venetian headdress and 
cap. These persons are angrily confronting each 
other. Turn the picture represented here upside 
down and see how cleverly the artist has drawn 
these heads! The man becomes a woman, the 
woman a man; and the scowls and frowns change 
into expressions of delight and laughter. 

Of great interest is the “Duke of Wellington” 
handkerchief, representing the Duke of Wellington. 
and his battles. This handkerchief is “dedicated 
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Franklin, 1790 


most respectfully to the United Service of Great 
Britain” are the words printed around the top of 
the central circle. In each corner there is a circle 
containing an engraved picture: one depicts “the 
42nd formed into square (Scotch); another, “Royal 
Artillery”; another, “The Rifle Regiment”; and an- 
other, “Charge of the Life Guards.” On each side, 
forming a border, stands a row of soldiers, fifty-six 
in all, representing the British Army in costume— 
Life Guards, Hussars, Lancers, 42 Highlanders, 
Horse Artillery, Dragoons, Blues, and Grenadiers. 

One of the most interesting is the handkerchief 
printed as a memorial on the “Death of Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” It is very simple, but most effective. 
A great square of scarlet with cocked hat and 
crossed swords in the centre, the silk prirted around 
this central device so as to represent the rays of 
the sun. A black and white eagle decorates each 
corner. Very rare also is the “Death of L’Aiglon,” 
Napoleon’s son, who appears in the centre. The 
border consists of ermine and the Napoleonic bees. 
In one corner Napoleon’s cocked hat is seen; in an- 
other, a crown, the N and wreath; in the third, the 
Napoleonic violet and crown; and in the fourth the 
Legion d’honneur. The central panel is enclosed by 
a watered ribbon, from which hangs the Legion 
d’honneur. This was exhibited in the Museum of 
Lyons two years ago with other Napoleonic relics and 
was purchased by a friend of Mrs. Cohen for 
her. Another Lyons handkerchief is a great rarity: 
it is the historical Lyons handkerchief printed to cele- 
brate the famous Jacquard hand-loom for weaving 
silk. In the centre appears Jacquard’s portrait, sur- 
rounded by a wreath of mulberry leaves, silk-worms 
and cocoons. On each side is seen an old silk hand- 
loom in the old mill; and in each corner an elderly 
couple are violently discussing the merits and demerits 
of the new invention. Around the border are bobbins, 
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shuttles, scissors and silk combs. The colors are scarlet, 
white and mulberry. This was printed in Lyons 
in 1800. The colors are fresh and the condition 
absolutely perfect. 


“Vue d’Alger” is of extreme interest. The white 
silk is engraved and colored with water colors. In 
the centre is a view of Algiers with all the ships 
of Lord Exmouth’s squadron; and at the side a 
printed key. There is a portrait of Lord Exmouth 
at the top of the handkerchief; and at the bottom, 
supported by two angels, a cartouche containing 
the words: “Immédiatement avant le bombardement 
par l’escadre Anglaise sous le Lord Exmouth, le 
27 Aott, 1816.” This, of course, gives the date of 
this treasure. The Dey of Algiers appears in each 
corner. The perspective is astonishingly good. 
The central picture is printed in pale blue. 

Turning now to an older handkerchief we find 
the very effective “Battles of Napoleon in Russia.” 
Tke central panel depicts the “Little Corporal” 
attacking a Russian city. The eight repeats on the 
border depict French and Russian soldiers fighting 
hand to hand. 


Another handkerchief shows “The Battles of 
Napoleon” (1809), with eight panels repeating the 
subject of Russian soldiers struggling with the 
French and four pictures of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
Jena and Wagram. 

Then there is a Waterloo handkerchief (1815); 
and also an orange spotted handkerchief that Na- 
poleon presented to his friend, Dr. Godain; and 
which the latter’s son presented to Mrs. Cohen. 


Kings of France 
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Duke of Wellington 


Another orange colored silk printed in brown is 
a Masonic handkerchieef with emblems familiar to 
all masons. This piece is considerably over a hun- 
dred years of age. This handkerchief was made in 
Portugal. 


Here is the “Coronation of George IV” in 1820, The 
arms of Great Britain and the portrait of George IV. 
occupy the centre surmounted by the crown with the 
sad-faced lion of the period above it. The rose appears 
with leaves of the thistle, shamrock and rose, a com- 
posite flower. In the banderole are the words “Suc- 
cessful in Arms; Liberal in Policy; Patron of the 
Arts; Friend of the Distressed.” 


It is interesting to note that when Mrs. Cohen was 
showing this handkerchief to an English gentleman, 
on reading this inscription, expecting him to be pat- 
riotically thrilled, to her surprise, he exclaimed vehem- 
ently: “Old rotter!” 


A still older handkerchief is a nankeen cotton 
printed in scarlet, giving the Royal Genealogy of 
England from Egbert to George III. To the reign 
of George III. belongs the Lord George Gordon 
handkerchief celebrating the No Popery Riots, 
caused by the intended relief of Roman Catholics 
in Scotland in 1780, Lord George Gordon president. 
The riot lasted five days in London. Dickens gives 
a wonderful picture of this excitement in “Barnaby 
Rudge.” Lord George Gordon stands conspicuously 
in the centre and the twelve cartouches contain 
clear and fine printing explaining the events in 
which he was the leader. 

The date of the Benjamin Franklin handkerchief 
is 1790, commemorating the death of the great 
statesman, philosopher, wit and diplomat. Around 
the portrait are grouped medallions illustrating “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac”. The prints are notably fine and 
clear. This handkerchief is white cotton printed in 
black ink. 
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SILVERSMITHS AS ENGRAVERS 


It was natural that some of the silversmiths should 
acquire such proficiency in engraving on silver that 
they turned also to the very similar art of copper- 
plate engraving. The plates for the paper money issued 
by the Massachusetts General Court in 1690, the first 
paper currency in America, were engraved by John 
Cony. Some years later, in 1709-13, Jeremiah Dummer 
was printing the first Connecticut paper money from 
plates which in all probability he had engraved. Amos 
Doolittle of Connecticut learned the trade of silver- 
smithing but later took up various forms of engravings, 
such as the making of book-plates, maps, charts, etc. 

Jacob Hurd was a distinguished silversmith but his 
son, though trained to the same trade, became far more 
famous as an engraver. In the same manner did Paul 
Revere, the most renowned of all these silversmith- 
engravers, make the simple transition from the work 
of the silversmith to that of the copper-plate engraver. 


NASH DUTCH COLLECTION 


Among the many interesting individual collections 
owned by the New York Historical Society is a large 
collection of Dutch household utensils and relics gath- 
ered by Dr. George W. Nash of Hurley, Ulster County, 
New York. It represents the work of many years and 
consists of three hundred and thirty-two items includ- 
ing a large loom, ten spinning-wheels, ten clock reels, 
twelve candle moulds, twenty-two shuttles for weaving 
carpets, nine snuffers, five old lanterns, five oil lamps, 
five candle holders, pestles and mortars, sausage guns, 
wool combs, kettles, candle box, branding iron, warp- 
ing bars, steelyard, table, desks, bench, rope-making 
machine, foot stoves, measures, cradle, gridirons, ovens, 
washtub, bullet moulds, cattle yokes, five models of 
colonial houses and many other objects associated with 
the life of a past period. The Society is indebted to 
Mr. Samuel V. Hoffman for the valuable collection. 


CHINA AN EXPONENT OF FASHION 


There is much more than the mere gratification of 
acquiring antiques in the bringing together of a col- 
lection. The productions of the potter’s art more per- 
fectly adapt themselves to the fashion of thought and 
the fancies and ideas of each successive generation of 
men than those of any other human industry. Where, 
for instance could we find the taste of the Eighteenth 
Century better expressed than upon a Chelsea figure? 
Study it. Here in the dainty shepherd or shepherdess 
we find exponents of the fashion for country pastimes 
delighted in by Marie Antoinette and her Court at the 
little forest farm near Trianon. Scan the features of 
this rustic couple; you will be surprised to note that 
they are classic and refined, taken no doubt from some 
old Roman or Greek sculpture and expressing the 
admiration of our ancestors for classic ornament such 
as was employed by Josiah Wedgewood. 

—Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson. 
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COLLECTING BY A NAVAL OFFICER 


Oriental Curios from an Old Sea Chest—Gathered inthe Long Ago 


By Letitia Hart ALEXANDER 


RAINY day. An old trunk. Faint perfume. 

Treasure trove of forgotten keepsakes and old 
memories washed up from the early fifties—traditions 
of blithe young actors on life’s stage, one of whom 
collected eagerly in many strange ports. 


A faded satin box, dating from Commodore Perry’s 
second expedition to Japan, its Canton blue surface 
sprinkled with embroidered butterflies, dragon flies and 
queer oriental flowers. Underneath, old letters, daguer- 
reotypes, an ivory paper cutter, the handle showing the 
front and back of the sacred crane, wrapped in the 
original Japanese paper made from the bark of the 
mulberry tree. The paper has neither yellowed nor 
broken, and is as tough as a piece of cloth. Then a 
saki cup of carved cocoanut, lined with silver, from 
which a young naval officer drank with Japanese off- 
cials. A few Japanese paintings done before the art 
of the Hermit Kingdom had been commercialized to 
sell cheaply to clumsy Occidentals. 


The first of the old daguerreotypes shows a good- 
looking boyish face, above an old-fashioned naval uni- 
form, the velvet lining of the case stamped “136 Chest- 
nut Street, over Bailey & Co., Philadelphia.” Picture 
sent his mother, in Kentucky, when he had passed his 
examination as a surgeon and been assigned to his 
ship. The yellowed old letters give his itinerary and 
show that he goes to join Commodore Gregory for 
the African cruise. 


The first one is dated, “U. S. Ship Dale, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Aug. 5, 1850.” They make Funchal on the 
seventh of September, and, not meeting the Commo- 
dore, sail for Porto Praya. The Dale meets Com- 
modore Gregory at Porto Praya on October 3rd. In 
this letter the doctor remarks: “I try to get some little 
things, at each place I go,” and this seems to mark 
the beginning of his collecting. Every letter reads as 
if he had been a member of King Solomon’s navy, 
that went to Tarshish. He buys an African parrot, 
speaking Spanish and English, an inlaid box and hand- 
wrought silver bracelets, and a small sack of ostrich 
feathers, at the Cape. 


Other letters show that he was at Porto Grande, 
March 24, 1852; but no longer attached to the Dale, 
Commodore Levellette having ordered him to take 
charge of the medical department of the U. S. Brig 
Porpoise. In the Porpoise he goes adventuring down 
the coast of Africa. They do not find dispatches from 
the Commodore, nor their relief (U. S. Brig Perry), 
but hope to get home “sometime in the summer.” 
Almost at the end of the letter comes this sentence: 
“Tf I had been at home I should have liked very much 


Pina Cloth from Philippines (1856) 


to have joined the Japan Squadron, now fitting out at 
Norfolk, Va. Their cruise will be new and interesting. 


But he did not go to Japan and the China Seas, for 
the next letter is dated “U. S. Steamer John Hancock, 
Norfolk, May 30, 1853.” Deplores being separated from 
his family for four years (“and it may be forever”). 
He asks that letters be directed “care American consul 
at Singapore, Hongkong, Batavia, Macao (most of 
them to the second place), and remarks he “may get 
some of them.” 

Here the letters cease, but a worn paper, in a dif- 
ferent hand, has: “Sailed via Cape Good Hope, June 
3, 1853. September, 1854, sailed from Hongkong to 
the Bonin and Ladrone Islands. Returned to Hong- 
kong, February, 1855. Sailed March, 1855, to Behring’s 
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Vase From the Far East, 1850 


Sea, under Lieut. John Rodgers. October, 1855, at 
Mare Island, San Francisco, and November of the 
same year leave of absence, the first since he entered 
the service.” 

While on furlough has an ambrotype taken in Louis- 
ville, Ky., to leave with his mother. This shows much 
gold lace and the hilt of a dress sword. This time he 
brings mementoes of all the “far countrees’” which he 
has visited. Tall vases, oriental gauzes, carved ivory, 
feather fans with silver filigree handles, and grotesque 
carved soapstone figures were strewn over a large 
family connection. 

In 1856 he gives his prospective sister-in-law the 
scarf shown in the illustration, to be used as a wedding 


veil. It is transparent pina cloth beautifully embroid- 
ered. It is eight feet long by three feet four inches 
wide. Time has given it a soft ivory tint. The em- 


broidery well repays a careful study with a good read- 
ing glass. The border consists of conventional flowers 
and each end has the basket of flowers, which seems 
to be a favorite motive in all oriental designs. The 


lace stitches in the pattern show a bewildering variety.. 


The veil has been worn a few times on “high days 
and holidays,” but it is really a museum piece. It was 
rightly supported by billowing stiff skirts, and. the 
bride’s pearl headband and long earrings matched it 
perfectly, but now that the third generation, in skirts 
as skimped as the ladies’ of Tut-ankh-Amen’s court, 
looks at it with mild curiosity, as only an antique 
from an attic trunk, I think its “likeness” ought to be 
taken and its story told, so that other collectors may 
see what an inveterate collector of the fifties thought 
good enough to buy at one of the numerous bazaars 
set for the American officers cruising in the romantic 
“China and Japan Seas.” 

Don’t you agree with me? 

The naval officer spoken of above was the writer’s 
uncle, Dr. Gerard Alexander, who was born in Ken- 
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tucky in 1826 and died in Texas in 1876. He was one 
of the sons of Gerard Alexander of Prince William 
County, Virginia, who came to Kentucky in the early 
1820’s and settled near what is the present town of 


Brandenburg. There are many allusions to the youth- 


ful surgeon in old naval records. 


IRISH CHIPPENDALE 


There is a great difference of opinion regarding 
Irish Chippendale. The following discussion of the 
question by J. P. Blake will help in clearing up the 
subject. He says: 


“One very distinct style of mahogany furniture is 
known as Irish Chippendale. The design and general 
feeling of this phase is heavier than the English, the 
surface being flatter and the carving being almost in- 
variably in low relief. The effect, however, is inter- 
esting, and in many examples seems to suggest some- 


thing of the national feeling. The wood is generally 


San Domingo mahogany, a wood of the darkest shade 
of brown, approximating in certain lights almost to 
black. It is a matter, however, for historical research 
to determine how far the personality of Chippendale 
is responsible for this style, or whether it is not a 
matter of family influence. There is not the smallest 
reason for supposing that Chippendale ever carried on 
a separate business in Ireland. The English who had 
settled in Ireland in the Sixteenth Century are histor- 
ically known as “planters,” and must have imported 
English ideas of furniture and furnishing. 


“Some authorities consider that Irish Chippendale 
furniture was merely ordered from London makers 
for the purpose of furnishing Irish houses, but it cer- 
tainly appears more likely that the furniture was made 
in Ireland and not in England as its style is totally dif- 
ferent from any known English style, and it is un- 
likely that the designs were supplied by the buyers. 
The fact that it is almost invariably made from the 
dark San Domingo mahogany is a remarkable phenom- 
enon for adequate explanation is forth- 
The escallop shell decoration was popular 
during the Queen Anne period, and it is natural that 
this should continue into a phase which at least had 
its genesis in England. 


which no 
coming. 


“The fact that many of the backs of the chairs are of 
oak veneered with mahogany suggests the early part 
of the Eighteenth Century as the period of their pro- 
duction, a time when mahogany was a rare wood and 
its use sparingly indulged in. Although, no doubt 
based on English design, the Irish Chippendale furn- 
iture is, nevertheless, a distinct and interesting phase; 
and although somewhat difficult to acquire both on ac- 
count of its rarity and cost, an example should, if 
possible, find a place in a collection.” 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN 


Chinese Prints, by S. C. Reitz 


(CHINESE color prints are very different 

from their Japanese offsprings. They are 
more realistic, more like water-color drawings, 
and are often designed without outlines. The 
purest will rightly say that in style they are 
inferior to the Japanese ones, which are car- 
ried out in a technique perfectly adapted to 
the woodcutter’s art, which in the best periods 
never aimed at realism or the rendering of 
the artist’s brush; but the Chinese prints, and 
here we are speaking of the color prints, the 
black and whites being treated in the usual 
line process, have a great charm of their own, 
a free artistic quality, a freshness of compo- 
sition, and a boldness of coloring, which are 
altogether different from the well-known, 
more academic Japanese prints. 
fact, renderings of 
sketches. 


Their historical value is that they were made 
before color-printing was practised in Japan. 
They are comparatively very rare; the British 
Museum is proud of a small collection found 
amongst early, long-forgotten papers. German museums 
own some, but the collector has until recently been un- 
aware of their existence. 

The prints owned by this Museum were published 
in book form as models for painters and decorators; 
they contained details of flowers, trees, and rocks for 
the training of artists, and reproductions of paintings 
by well-known masters of different periods. 

The first book, of which pages are shown, was pub- 
lished in Nanking in 1677 under the name Explanation 


They are, in 
rapidly made artist’s 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum 


From the Mustard Seed Garden 


of Painting from the Mustard Seed Garden (Chieh- 
tse-yuan-hua chuan), the Mustard Seed Garden being 
a printer’s establishment owned by Li Ying-po. In 
1701 two more volumes were added to the first two 
and in 1818 the fifth, giving human figures.. The book 
was very successful and numerous new editions were 
published, mostly with new blocks. We have a later 
K’ang Hsi edition, one of the time of Ch’ien Lung 
(1736-1795), and another as late as Tao Kuang (1821- 
1850). Some of these are very roughly printed but 
the first edition, which is very rare and to 
which the examples shown belong, is done 
with care and has great charm. 


The second book, which answered the same 
purpose, was printed in the Ten Bamboo stu- 
dio and bore the Chinese name, Shih chu chai 
shu hua tse. This was first published in 1700 
and also appeared in many new editions dur- 
ing the reigns of Ch‘ien Lung and Tao 
Kuang. Of this publication, also, fine pages 
of flowers, birds, fruit, and bamboo are 
shown. 


One of the qualities and peculiarities of 
these Chinese prints is the way in which black 
is used in different shades and the manner in 
which both the black and the colors are ef- 
fectively shaded from dark to light by means 
of wetting the block, a proceeding which we 
do not see in Japanese prints before the time 
of Hiroshige (1797-1858). 
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ALONG THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


To CONNOISSEURS EVERYWHERE, 


I OFFER— 
MY JUDGMENT is backed up with more 


than twenty years’ experience in buying 
all manner of authentic antiques for mu- 
seums and private collectors of the first 
rank. 

MY GOOD TASTE, which is easily apparent 
to any visitor. My early American furni- 
ture, china, silver and glass express the 
best taste in their respective periods. 

AS FOR MY INTEGRITY, I have no repro- 
ductions, no revamped or reconstructed 
antiques. I have no Victorian pieces, no 
Empire pieces, no near antiques on the 
premises. 

MY VALUES can not be matched by city or 
suburban dealers less favorably situated. 

MY SHOP is about forty miles from New 
York on the Boston Post Road, in Nor- 

~ wich, Conn. 


BERNSTEIN 


Authentic Antiques 
205 Westport Ave. - - - NorwALk, Conn. 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 West Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 


An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


THE SASCO SHOP 
(ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD) 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
Specializes in Maple and Other Colonial Furniture 
Small Articles of Interest to Collectors. 


Telephone, Fairfield 171-2 
AT THE STEPPING STONE 


MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
An Applewood Chest of Drawers 
EARLY AMERICAN AND ENGLISH FURNITURE 
Ship Models—Old Silver 


277 Elm Street, - West Haven, Conn. 
NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


Early American Antiques 
Curly Maple, Pine, Mahogany and Cherry. 
FINE COLLECTION OF CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
Pewter, Pottery, brass and iron and many other 
interesting articles. 


9 Westport Ave., - Norwalk, Conn. 


MRS. WEEKS 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, consisting of 


HIGHBOYS — DESKS — BUREAUS 
CHESTS OF DRAWERS 


and all kinds of 


LAMPS and GLASSWARE — IRON 
POTTERY 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street : Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


HARDWARE 


OLD HOLLY HOUSE ANTIQUES 


GLASS 
POTTERY 


MIRRORS 


CLOCKS 


PRINTS 


La GRANGE & CO. 
575 Main Street, - Stamford, Conn. 


When in Worcester, Mass., visit— 


GATES & GATES 
General Stock for Collectors and Dealers 
PEWTER SALE JUNE Ist. 


Variety of Furniture, Glass, Pottery and Small Wares. 


24 Charlotte Street (Near Clark University) 


CHARLES F. TIMMINS i 
ANTIQUES 


(Cor. Main & Grafton Sts. (Boston Post Rd.) 
Shrewsbury Centre, Mass. 


William A. Dick, Jr. 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Including fine Pilgrim slat-back, rare lantern 
clock, tavern table with center stretcher 
and kirt, and slant-arm child’s chair. 


40 Westernview St. Springfield, Mass. 


EDGAR E. MEAD 
_ Always a Splendid Line to Select From 


TAMBOUR DESK, 1730. Beautifully Inlaid. 
Chairs, Desks, Tables, Highboys, Lowboys 
We buy and sell antiques—WRITE YOUR WANTS 
Sores LUBBINS Sie, 167 HANCOCK ST. 
Walnut 4225-R Walnut 6526-W 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


bo 
ioe) 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE OF 
NEW AND INTERESTING 
ACQUISITIONS 


FOR SALE BY 


CRIB E [OVS EINS 


ON VIEW AT 
384-386 BROADWAY 
CNORTHERN BOULEVARD] 
FLUSHING 


LONG 
ISLAND 


A Copy of the above Catalogue sent on request 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


“Che Sun Bial Shop” 


New York 


Announces the Opening 


of 
A Summer Antique Shop 


at 


“THE CROSSROADS” 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


JUNE—NOVEMBER 


The Antiquarian 


FIRST AMERICAN TO COLLECT IN 
THE VALLEY OF THE NILE 


For many years our countrymen have been keenly 
interested in the collecting of Egyptian relics, Almost 
every American museum of the first order posseses an 
Egyptian Department and there are many individual 
collectors, such as, for example, Mr. and Mrs. V. 
Everitt Macy and Mr. William Randolph Hearst—who 
own articles of great value and rarity. It is interest- 
ing to bring forth from a veiled obscurity a few facts 
regarding the very first American collector of Egyptian 
articles, Mr. Mendes Cohen, whose treasures, kept for 
fifty years in his house in Baltimore, were a matter 
of civic pride. 

Mendes I. Cohen was born in Richmond, Virginia, 
May 25, 1796, and died at Baltimore, May 7, 1870. 
In 1829, Mr. Cohen determined to retire from business, 
and to gratify his taste for art by travel in foreign 
lands. He sailed for Europe in October of that year, 
and after traversing England, France, Switzerland, 
Italy and parts of Turkey reached the Levant in Jan- 
uary, 1832. 

He left Damietta early in April, 1832, in his own 
Kangea, or sailing vessel, chartered for the voyage and 
ascended the Nile as far as the Second Cataract, Wady 
Halfa in Nubia. 

It may be noted that on this expedition our national 
flag was displayed on the river for the first time. The 
flag, which is still preserved, was made with the aid 
of an Arab servant from material purchased at Man- 
falout, one of the river towns. It was saluted in due 
form on being hoisted whilst the boatmen swore, over 
a cup of rakee apiece, to defend it against all enemies. 

More than four months and a half were occupied 
in this voyage on the Nile, during which he lost no 
opportunity to acquire objects of antiquarian value, 
when such were obtainable from first hands, or from 
sources which left no doubt as to their authenticity. 
These form the basis of his collection. Most of the 
objects were procured at Thebes, or Memphis, others 
at various points, while a portion was acquired by 
purchase at the sale in London in 1835, of the great 
Collection of Mr. Consul-General Salt. 


Mr. Cohen reached home in 1835, having been absent 
six years, two of which were spent in Egypt, Asia 
Minor and the Levant, countries little traveled by 
Americans at that period. Mr. Cohen possessed a 
refined and cultivated taste. He contributed an account 
of his journey through Asia Minor to the Royal 
Geographical Society and he permitted the use of his 
Collection to illustrate the course of lectures on Egyp- 
tian Archaeology delivered in Baltimore in 1845 by 
Mr. George R. Gliddon, formerly American Consul at 
Cairo. His nephews, to whom he bequeathed his 
Egyptian Collection, presented it to the Johns Hopkins 
University in 1884, where it is carefully guarded and 
highly valued. 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


(Continued from page 19) 
The Meadow in Springtime. The Twin Lambs. 
Currier & Ives. Dated 1867. 


Mill River Scenery. F. F. Palmer, del. Currier & 


Childhood’s Happy Days. Currier and Ives. Dated 
1863. 

The Grazing Farm. Currier & Ives. Dated 1867. 

Home, Sweet Home. Currier & Ives. Dated 1860. 

Lakeside Home. Currier & Ives. Dated 1860. 

A Virginia Home in the Olden Time. Currier & 
Ives. Dated 1862. 

Summer Time. Painted by F. F. Palmer. Currier 
& Ives. Not dated. 

Preparing for Market. Painted by Louis Mauer. 


N. Currier. Dated 1856. 
Autumn in New England. Cider Making. Painted 
by G. H. Durrie. Jno. Schuller, del. Currier & Ives. 
Dated 1866. 
Mill in the Highlands. 


Currier & Ives. Not dated. 


The Old Mill in Summer. Currier & Ives. Not 
dated. 

The Rural Lake. Painted by F. F. Palmer. Currier 
& Ives. Not dated. 

The Mill Stream, Painted by F. F. Palmer. Currier 
& Ives. Not dated. 


Not dated. 
Currier 


The Thatched Cottage. Currier & Ives. 

Summer Shades. Painted by Louis Maurer. 
& Ives. Dated 1857. 

Summer in the Country. Currier & Ives. 

A Home on the Mississippi. Currier & Ives. 
1871. 

Eventide. October. 
B. Hess. Currier & Ives. 

American Forest Scene. 
bys he Let, 1855. N, Currier. 


Not dated. 
Dated 
The Village Inn. Painted by 
Dated 1867. 

Maple Sugaring. Painted 
Dated 1856. 


MRS. GARITTA NASH 


Announces 


the Reopening of her Shop 
Oo LE PIF VEEN TE 


SUGAR HILL ANTIQUE SHOP 


Sugar Hill :: :: New Hampshire 


RARE PRINTS—FRAMED 

Central Park, ““The Drive,” C. & I.; American 
Sporting Scene, ‘“Troutfishing,’” Walsh; “Maj. Rob'’t. 
Anderson,’ C. & I.; ““‘The Chase,” Henry Alken, 
1833; Island of St. Helena (1816), N. Joyce & G. 
Munger; Silhouette, “B. Franklin,” by Hubard. 

$25.00 EACH 
COLLINS, Boston Post Road, Branford, Conn. 
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“The Old Print Shop’’ 


ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 
MEZZOTINTS 
x * 


The Finest Collection of Old Prints 
in New York 


xk Ok. 


 MEXOUE IP SHC IRUA IL. IX 


150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


Bet. 29th & 30th Sts. 


TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 


IN OLD CONCORD, MASS., VISIT 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
ANTIQUES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
On the 
LEXINGTON ROAD 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 Walnut Street, - - Haverhill, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 

(Formerly at Georgetown) Telephone 53161 

Cottage or Spool Beds, $15 or $25 a pair. Some good 
Ball Post ones, same price. 

Three Slat Back Chairs with new rush seats, $7.50 ea. 
Sleigh front or Pillar Post Empire Bureaus, Mahogany, $25 
Send for Photos of your wants. All goods crated 

Free of Charge. 


WELCH’S ANTIQUE SHOP 


and Colonial Tea Room 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE and HOOKED RUGS 
Old Glass, Silver, Sheffield, China, Pewter, Prints and Books 
OPPOSITE DEPOT LYNNFIELD, MASS. 
(On the Newburyport Turnpike) 
267 COMMON ST. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
(Opposite Police Station) 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford Street (Cor. Wilder St.) 


Lowell, Mass. 


Rare Old Staffordshire Pitcher by Stubbs, decorated 
with New York City Hall and Boston State House 


Fine Pair of Early American Pewter Candlesticks. 
Martha Washington Chair, inlaid. Old Glass, Tables, etc. 
In Lowell, visit also the birthplace of Whistler, nearby. 
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Models 


Prints Paintings 


MARINE RELICS 
—OF THE— 


Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 


We Have a Wonderful Selection of 
CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
and 


OLD ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 


538 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


TEL. PLAZA 9419 


J. W. WOOD 
Genuine Early American Antiques 


Sloatsburg 2p New York 


Orange Turnpike, Opposite Methodist Church 


—BEST OFFER— 

Pair Bennington Dogs, Lion-like name, 10-inch, 
“Sheffield” Teapot, Mahogany Table Desk, Wedg- 
wood Tile, Goodrich’s ‘History United States, 1824,” 
Engraving Thomas Jefferson (F. Bisbee), Curly 
Maple Sewing Table and Post Bed, Sandwich Glass, 


Prints, Furniture, etc. 


ALICE LICHT, Union Springs, N. Y. 
eislivemmcbavoc seein Yeah tenis Siod RLS y Ne eo 


Send f list of ffer- 
ANTIQUES a or my list of new offer 


Special values in Old 


Furniture, Clocks, Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other 


old fabrics, also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 
Perhaps I have that piece you have looked for so long. 


WM. C. WALDRON 
(Historic) Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 


American Antiques 


229 East 37th Street, New York City 
Large and Small Stocks of Antiques Bought 
for Cash 


Branch: The Old Curiosity Shop 


[3 Centre St. y.- -) =) g-- ee Nantucket Wass 
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BATTERSEA ENAMELS 


In an article contributed to the October “Con- 
noisseur,” Egan Mew, always an interesting writer, 
takes up Battersea Enamels. He tells us there 
has been no book written on “those interesting and 
hotly sought and collected examples of Battersea 
Enamel produced in the middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” and the reason for this is because no details 
are available regarding Janssen’s factory. Moreover, 
only two articles by authorities have appeared during 
the last few years. 

These authorities are Dr. Williamson, expert on 
miniature painting, and Mr. Bernard Rackham of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum,—‘“a master of the whole 
subject of English ceramics,” Mr. Mew calls him. Dr. 
Williamson says “the manufacture of these charming 
little enamels was started about 1750 at York House, 
Battersea.” Mr. Mews thinks it probable that Janssen 
and his friends began their enterprise earlier, Dr. 
Williamson thinks “occasionally the etuis were made 
to order.” Mr. Mews says “there is no proof that 
such examples were commissioned, It is far more 
probable that the beauties Reynolds painted and 
McArdell engraved in mezzotint were popular for their 
good graces and put forth from Battersea—in a far 
more beautiful form—much as photographs of, say, 
Miss Gladys Cooper or Lady Diana Duff-Cooper are 
spread before a more democratic public today.” 

Mr. Mews adds: “In 1761, a few years after the 
date sometimes given as the closing of the Battersea 
undertaking, George III. married Queen Charlotte. 

Dr. Williamson adopts the traditional view that 
Bilston, near Wolverhampton, “was the only place 
other than Battersea where our English enamel boxes 
were made,” thus ignoring, writes Mr. Mew, all recent 
research among the South Staffordshire works and 
neglecting Birmingham and Wednesbury of which 
latter town Pitt’s History of Staffordshire (published 
in 1817), says “the finest enamel paintings are among 
the productions of its artists.” 

Mr. Bernard Rackham cries aloud for facts. “All 
writers on the subject of Battersea enamels,” says Mr. 
Mew, “have hitherto accepted as a basic fact that 
Robert Hancock, the designer, engraver, portrait- 
painter and transfer worker, began his career under 
the mastership of Ravenet at York House. What are 
They appear to rest mainly upon the fact that designs 
known to be engraved by Hancock are reproduced on 
examples accepted by the experts as products of the 
Battersea works. Firstly, then, there is such proof as 
belongs to the Kingfisher and Duck’s plague, once 
owned and catalogued by Horace Walpole. This de- 
sign has long been rightly held to be connected very 
closely with Robert Hancock. As Horace Walpole, 
living in the period, and evidently interested in the 
subject, writes definitely of it as a product of Bat- 
tersea, it may be taken as one of the few sure things 
in connection with the enamel works.” 
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ECHOES FROM THE GALLERIES 


Elizabeth Stuart Collection (American Art Associa: 
tion), May 2, realized $17,367.50. The important sales 
were: block front writing desk by Goddard of New- 
port, American, Eighteenth Century, Herald Browning, 
$525; mahogany, block front kneehole desk, American, 
Herald Browning, $400; six carved mahogany chairs, 
American, Heppelwhite period, Herald Browning, 
$360; Franco-American chintz-paniel, Mrs. E. T. Storer, 
$320; ditto, Mrs. E. T. Storer, $300; Maple lowboy. 
American, A. O. Whipple, $300; and six American 
mahogany side and two arm chairs, Duncan Phyfe 
period, George Peterson, $280. 

Carved jades and Chinese paintings on silk (Ander- 
son), May 2 and 3, brought $8,140. The best sales 
were: Chinese carved rock crystal figure of Kwan 
Yin, Leo Elwyn Co., $230; rock crystal ball surmounted 
by eagle, Chien Lung period, Miss H. Counihan, $210; 
moss green jade incense burner, Chien Lung period, 
Miss H. Counihan, $300; and carved jade peony plant 
in red cinnabar lacquer bowl, Chien Lung period, 
R. N. Moore, $200. 

* OK OK 

English Eighteenth Century Garden Furniture and 
iron and lead fountains (American Art Association), 
May 3, brought $18,005. The best prices were: six 
izon armchairs, Directoire period, Lewis Ormond, 
$720; two iron gates, style of Tijou, Carl Peterson, 
$500; lead and limestone bench, Ellen Shipman, $460; 
two lead vases, W. A. Delano, $340; painted iron 
garden seat, Lewis Ormond, $325; old English lead 
and limestone sundial, J. S. Cushman, $310; two Eng- 
lish garden statuettes, Robert Thalman, $300; and two 
lead statuettes, Carl Peterson, $300. 

x OK x 

First editions, original manuscripts and inscribed 
volumes from the private library of Herbert L. Roth- 
schild (American Art Association) ending May I, 
reached $53,582. The highest price was paid for the 
original autograph manuscript of The Happy Prince 
by Oscar Wilde, Rosenbach Co., $2,800; the next was 
for the Commonplace Book by Oscar Wilde, Rosenbach 
Co., $1,900. The original water-color drawing for Job 
and his Daughters, by William Blake, was bought by 
Gabriel Wells, $1,660; and the original autograph man- 
uscripts by Algernoon C. Swinburne of Wordsworth 
and Byron, by Jerome Kern, $1,300. Other interesting 
sales were: works of Geoffrey Chaucer, E. R. Gee, 
$075; Vanity Fair, by W. M. Thackeray, Walter M. 
Hill, $750; Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, Rosenbach 
Co., $640; Rudyard Kipling’s Muse among the Motors. 
George Brassberger, $600; La Fontaine’s Contes et 
Nouvelles en Vers, Rosenbach Co., $500; Works of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley, Walter M. Hill, $480; Golden 
Legend of Master William Caxton, Walter M. Hill, 
$300; Lamb’s Beauty and the Beast, Walter M. Hill, 
$370; History of Don Quichote, translated by Thomas 
Sheldon, J. F. Drake, $325; Elia, by Charles Lamb, 
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Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Jacobs 


1236 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Antique Furniture—Clocks 
Sandwich Glass—C hina 
Coverlets—Pewter 


Prints—Linens, Etc. 


Early American Furniture 
Original Condition 


Pine Chest of Drawers with Original Brass Handles 
Rare Miniature Corner Cupboard in Walnut 
Slope lid desk in curly maple.—Fine collection of 


OLD PEWTER, HISTORICAL CHINA, POTTERY, 
GLASS and PRINTS 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 
Established 1866 


711 Chestnut St., : - Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 


MARTHA de HAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the Heart of the Antique District 


SOMETHING NEW IN EVERY DAY 
WILMER MOORE | 


18.West Broad Sia 
Hopewell, N. J. 


Glass, China, Prints 
Old Pottery 


Furniture 


13 miles from Trenton 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Antiques, Linens, Quilts, Hooked Rugs 


Ten Miles North of Lancaster, Pa., on the State 
Highway from Lancaster to Lebanon, 
Hershey and Harrisburg, Pa. 


Market Souare and West High Street, 
MANHEIM, PA. 


8 Miles from Princeton — 
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There’s a New Shop ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 
It’s a KATHARINE WILLIS Antique Shop 
321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 
(About midway between Rye and Port Chester) 

This Shop will specialize in rare early American furniture, 
Glass, fine China, Currier Prints, Pewter, Hooked Rugs, and 
many other rarities as they come along. 

Motoring up the Historic Post Road on your antiqueing 
trip this summer a real treat awaits you in viewing these 
treasures, 

The “glory” of the well established shop at Jamaica is un- 
diminished—many new and lovely things coming all the time. 
ANTIQUES BOUGHT 
Write me what you have, with the prices, if you please. 
KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 


NIZASK Gag leek Nels 


9 East 8th St., New York City 
(Near Fifth Avenue) 
FOREIGN and AMERICAN 


ANTIQUES 


Phone—STUYVESANT 4115 


JAMES F. DRAKE, INC. 


14 West 40th Street 
New York 


FIRST EDITIONS 
RARE BOOKS 
AUTOGRAPHS 


Catalogs Issued 


HEYMAN BROTHERS & BOLD | 


PRINTERS and BINDERS | 
of Fine Catalogs 


FOR BOOKSELLERS 
AND ART DEALERS 


Small Editions for Authors | 
e e e 
812 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Circle 4822 or 9520 


| buyers 


The Antiquarian 


Gabriel Wells, $310; Rudyard Kipling’s Christmas 
Annual of the Civil and Military Gazette, T. J. Gannon, 
$300; and rough sketch of Act I. of Bothwell by Swin- 
burne, Walter M. Hill, $300. 


%  & 

One of the most important sales of the year was 
the Spanish collection of Raimundo Ruiz of Madrid 
at the Clark Galleries. It totalled $186,326. The 
top prices were: wrought iron gate, Sixteenth Cen- 
fury, George Gray Barnard, $8,500; carved ceiling 
from the palace of Ocana, Fifteenth Century, A. 
Arnold, $4,700; another from the palace of Ocana, 
A. Arnold, $4,350; carved wood ceiling, A. Arnold, 
$3,500; gate, A. Arnold, $3,000; wrought iron gate 
from church at Navarra, Fifteenth Century, Glenn 
Hodges Galleries, $3,000; six Eighteenth Century 
glass and tin lanterns, A. Arnold, $1,860; altar piece, 
Fifteenth Century, $1,850; two carved walnut 
benches, Sixteenth Century, A. Arnold, $1500: 
wrought iron gate, Seventeenth Century, Michael 
Garvin, $700; two iron candlesticks, Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, Dr. Preston Pope Satterwhite, $650; carved 
walnut table, Seventeenth Century, E. T. Duval, 
$650; wrought iron gate, Seventeenth Century, A. 
Arnold, $620; wrought iron gate, P. W. French & 
Co., Seventeenth Century, $425; wrought iron gate 
Seventeenth Century, Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, 
$425; carved walnut table, Seventeenth Century, ©: 
W. French, $390; embroidered chasuble red silk 
velvet, Sixteenth Century, H. F. Dawson, $300; oak 
table, Sixteenth Century, J. O. L. Van Meter, $290; 
wrought iron well top, F. E. Frazer, $250; three 
carved wooden doors, Sixteenth Century, C. S. 
Wadsworth, $225; wrought iron candlesticks, Six- 
teenth Century, H. F. Dawson, $220; and wrought 
iron candlesticks, Fifteenth Century, D. G. Tomlin- 
son, $220. 

*% + * 

A sale of rare and early American Hooked Rugs 
at the American Art Galleries, May 1, brought for- 
ward the largest hooked rug ever offered for public 
inches of floral design, closely hooked and with 


| sale. This was 14 feet 8 inches by 13 feet seven 
variously colored flowers on black ground. This 
| was purchased by H. D. Bannister, $2,100. Other 


were Mrs. James Marshall, $450; H. D. 
Bannister paid $380; $210; $175; $150; $140 and $105, 
respectively, for six separate rugs; Gail H. Carter. 
$100; Mrs. James Marshall, $100; B. F. Courtley, 
$100; and Robert Thalmann, $100. 


RENWICK C. HURRY 
Early American 
Paintings, Prints and Pottery 
SIX WEST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
New York 


dune, 1924 


PEWTER AND HINTS FOR 
COLLECTING 


(Continued from page 9) 


Samuel Jackson, a lamp and flag with the letters 
S. I. on either side, all within a beaded circle. 

Robert Lucas, a blazing star with the letters R. L. 
on either side, all within a small beaded oval. 

Thomas Dickenson, a griffin’s head couped on a 
wreath and with a crown above and the letters T. D. 
on either side, all within a beaded circle. 

Laurence Dyer, a shield with stiff feathers mantling 
and charged with three anchors placed two and one, 
all in a plain oval above which are two labels, one 
above the other bearing the words Londini and L. 
Dyer. 

Ralph Marsh, a bird and R. M. and the date in a 
beaded circle. 

Ralph Hill, two naked boys with the letters R. H. 
on either side, the date between the boys, all in a 
beaded circle. 

Nicholas Kelk, a hand grasping a slipped rose and 
the initials N. K. on either side, all within a beaded 
circle. 

Francis Lea, a pomegranate in a medium sized oval 
with stiff leaf or feather mantling and above it the 
name Fra-Lea. 


Thomas Stone, a crowned portcullis, with the letters 


T. S. on either side, all within a beaded circle. 

When letters appear on the rim of a plate they 
usually stand for the couple to whom the plate be- 
longed. 
A FEW PEWTER TERMS 
Alloy—mixture of two or more metals. 
Bismuth—metal added to pewter to make it harder. 
Booge—curved part of a plate between rim and flat 
bottom. 

Burettes—pewter bottles for sacramental wine, or 
for water. 

Cardinal’s Hats—flat dishes resembling in shape a 
cardinal’s hat. 

Counterpane—sheet of metal kept at Pewterer’s Hall, 


upon which an impression of each maker’s private 


mark was stamped. 
Garnish—complete set of pewter vessels, 12 platters, 
12 dishes or flat bowls and 12 saucers (small plates). 
Grater—tool for scraping pewter. 
Letter X—used to distinguish best quality. 
Loggerheads—circular pewter inkstands. 
Planish—to smooth and harden by blows from a 
special hammer. 
Pale—pewterer’s name for solder. 
Plate-metal—pewter of good quality. 
Pointillé—ornamentation made with a pointed tool. 
Pounce-box—holder with perforated top for sand to 
sprinkle on writing to dry it. (Sand-box). 
Pricket—candlestick with spike. 
Quaigh—shallow circular drinking-vessel with two 
‘handles. 
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Swage—anvil on which large dishes were made. 

Tappit hens—Scottish vessels with crested lids, made 
in three sizes % gill to 3% gallon. 

Temper—pewter alloyed with copper. 

Touch—a pewterer’s private mark. 

Trifle—pewter of common quality. 

Tundish—a funnel. 

Wriggled—broken line pattern, made by rocking the 
engraving tool from side to side. 


A New Catalogue 


First Editions, etc., of Modern 
Authors, Private Press Books, 


Books in Fine Bindings, John- 
soniana. Sent upon request. 


W. A. GOUGH 
41 E. 60th St. New York City 


OLD WITCH HOUSE 
310!4 Essex Street ~ 
A. GRACE ATKINSON, Prop. 


Salem, Mass. 


A Large Collection of 


RARE CHINA, FURNITURE, 
and GLASS 


PINE, MAPLE and MAHOGANY FURNITURE. 
THREE-PANELLED ROOM ENDS 
ONE WITH SHELL CUPBOARD. 


WALTER & DRAPER 
103 Market Street - Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SPURR & SWIFT 


123 Pall Mall, LONDON, ENGLAND 
Will Represent You 


at Important London Sales 
Correspondence Invited. Commissions Executed. 


Cables: SWISPUR, LONDON 


96th STREET ART SHOP 
Antique Furniture and Curios 
A. T. KOOMANOFF, Prop. 


FINE REPAIRING 
737 Amsterdam Ave. - - New York 


Telephone Riverside 9134 
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YE OLDERS OOK on Lick 


There are many rare old books lying around neglected in the 
homes of almost every American family. Since Tur AnrtTrI- 
QUARIAN has been printing a few titles and prices that are 
asked by book dealers for old books, numerous finds have 
been made in this line. One enthusiastic lady writes that she 
discovered three books which had been cast aside. One of them 
was a Mary Baker Eddy first edition of ‘Science and Health,” 
printed in 1875, which The Rare Book Co., of New York, 
offered in February for $600, and also some Currier & Ives prints, 
framed. Now she says these are to be the nucleus for a rare 
book and print collection she is starting. Another correspon- 
dent unearthed old letters with stamps affixed which have 
proved to be quite valuable. 

When W. M. Thackeray was trying for Cambridge in 1828, 
according to Mr. Mellville’s biography, he had the utmost 
difficulty in getting up his Greek. Cadmus Book Shop, 312 
West 34th Street, has the Greek, Testament he used for this 
purpose. It was printed in Oxford in 1825. On fly leaf it is 
autographed W. M. Thackeray, 1828. On title page it is auto- 
graphed W. M. Thackeray, April 18th, thus placing the exact 
time. It contains fourteen pages of notes in the well-known 
handwriting of Thackeray and a full-page folding map drawn 
by Thackeray by pen with numerous captions and notes. This 
volume came from Lady Ritchie. If not the most interesting 
memento of the famous novelist certainly it would be hard to 
find anything comparable in interest. It is held at $2,000. 

John Heise, Onondaga Building, Syracuse, N. Y., specializes 
in autograph letters. Among them a Benjamin Franklin letter, 
1 page, to the Secretary of Congress, Aug. 21, 1787, priced 
at $40; one from Admiral John Paul Jones, $175; Authoriza- 
tion signed by President Johnson to Secretary Seward to pur- 
chase Alaska from Russia, $400; John MHancock, signer of 
Declaration of Independence, 19 Oct. 1777, to “Honl. Governor 
Cooke,” $35; Wilhelm II. of Germany, 1921, signed crayon 
portrait in indelible pencil, about 5x7 inches, $6; Benjamin 
Harrison, signed “Your Affectionate Father,” and ‘To My 
Dear Son,” 6 pages, dated Indianapolis, 1887, $65; Aaron 
Burr, Vice-President, 1 page, March 39, 1795, to James Green- 
leaf, $12; James Whitcomb Riley, American poet, a full A.L.S., 
dated July 23, 1898, $22.50; John Jacob Astor, founder of 
Astor fortunes (a poor speller), $3; William Hull, soldier 
and General, ‘‘Boston, March 14, 1797,” $3.50; Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, American author, 1 page, 1857, $5.00; Lafayette, 
a fine signed letter, $6.50. 

John E. Scopes, 23 Steuben Street, Albany, N. Y., has Bret 
Harte’s “East and West Poems,” first edition, 1871, $3; Abbé 
Clavigero’s ‘‘History of Mexico,” translated, folding maps and 
25 fine copperplates, portraits, etc., London, 1787, $22.59; Joel 
Munsell’s “Annals of Washington,’ 10 vols., Albany, 1859-69, 
$25; Gordon’s “Colonial Pennsylvania, from its discovery to the 
Declaration of Independence,’”? Philadelphia, 1829, $3.50; ‘‘The 
Great Book Collectors,” by Chas. I. and Mary A. Elton, 1893, 
$3; Gordon’s History of New Jersey, from it’s discovery till 
1788, with a gazetteer and folding map in colors, Trenton, 
1834, $4.50; History and Antiquities of New England, by John 
Barber, folding map and woodcuts, Worcester, 1841, $4.75. 

E. M. Lawson & Co., Masonic Hall, Sutton Goldfield, Eng- 
land, have a pair of American colored naval prints (Paul 
Jones), depicting the engagement of Captain Pearson of “The 
Seraphis’” and Paul Jones in ‘The Bon Homme Richard,” 
1779, and “The Distressful Situation of The Quebec and The 


Surveillance’; the pair are engraved by Lepiniere and Fittler 
after Richard Paton, size 24x20, 1779, and the price is £22. 
Also John Cotton’s ‘‘A Brief Exposition of the Canticles,” 
London, 1655, £1/5; Matthew Arnold’s “The Strayed Rev- 
eller and other Poems,’ London, 1655, £3/3; Elizabeth B. 
Browning’s ‘“‘Promethus Bound, and Miscellaneous Poems,” 
ist) ed., London, 1833; (25/103 a “dine engraving The Tea 


Tax Tempest, or The Anglo-American Revolution, with figure 
of Time holding a lantern and throwing on a screen a trans- 
parency showing a teapot in the midst of a fire which is 
fanned by a cock, American Indians advancing to right, Euro- 
pean soldiers retiring to left, emblematical female and Indian 
figures seated in front of screen, size 1714x1434 inches, Lon- 
don, 1778, £3. 

Gittman, 1225 Main St., Columbia, S. C., has Bishop Bur- 
nett’s “History of his Own Times,’ London, 1818, 4 vols., for 
$10; Works of Robt. Burns, 2 vols., printed in Edinburgh, 
1843, $5; Fox’s Book of Martyrs, London, 1844, 3 vols., $9; 
Goldsmith’s Works, 6 vols., London, 1823, $5; MHolbein’s 
Dance of Death, London, 1833, $6.50; Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, Dublin, 1774, 2 vols., $4; Pausanius’ ‘‘Description of | 
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Greece,” London, 1824, 3 vols., $15; the Works of Seneca, 
trans. by Thos. Lodge, London, 1614, $25. 

James F. Drake, 14 W. 40th St., New York, is listing in 
Catalog 162 Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land,” with 42 illustrations by John Tenniel, printed in London, 
1866, first edition, $275; Clemens (‘‘Mark Twain’), “The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer,’ London, 1876, first English edition, 
$25; Dickens’ ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,’’ with engraved portrait of 
Dickens and etched plates by Phiz, first edition, with the error 
on page 122, “‘visiter’ for “sister,” London, 1838-39, $135; 
Bret MHarte’s “The Heathen Chinee,’’ illustrated by Joseph 
Hull, first edition, Chicago. 1870, $60; George Moore’s 
“Flowers of Passion,” first edition, 1878, $150; Wm. M. 
Thackeray’s ““The Newcomes, Memoirs of a Most Respectable 
Family,’’ illus. on steel and wood by Richard Doyle, 24 parts 
in 23, first edition, London, 1853-55, $125. 


RARE BOOKS 


SEND FOR TUTTLE’S CATALOGUE No. 90 of 

Books and Pamphlets, American Revolution, Amer- 
ican Indians and other miscellaneous items. ‘For 
entertainment of the curious and information of the 
ignorant.” THE TUTTLE COMPANY, I! and 13 
Centre Street, Rutland, Vt. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 
Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 
BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 
Autographed Letters. Bought and Sold. Monthly 
Catalog on request. WANTED: Lithographs by 


Currier & Ives. Correspondence solicited. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 
and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 
tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 
York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 


dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 
AUTOGRAPHS—Literary and _ historical; catalogs 


weekly. JOHN HEISE, 410 Onondaga Bank Bldg., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 
WANTED—Old lithographs and prints of ships, race 


horses, country scenes, fires, military and naval 
battles, views of cities, historical chintz and powder 
horns engraved with maps and date. Early Ameri- 
can portraits and miniatures. Liverpool jugs bear- 
ing ships, maps, portraits, Masonic emblems. Cor- 
respondence invited. STEPHEN K. NAGY, 33 South 
18th Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED: American historical pictures, large or 
small size, in colors, also farm and hunting scenes. 


RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. City. 


GLASS CUP PLATES of all kinds and designs wanted. 
Highest prices paid. HARRY B. GARBER, 
Quaker City, Ohio. 


OBSOLETE CURRENCY—Nebraska curios. Antique 
Pipes. Scandanavian items. N. T. THORSON, 
Omaha, Neb. 


WANTED—A Grandmother's clock. In answering, 
tell maker and price. J. C. DERBY, Concord, N. H. 


June, 1924 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


FOR SALE 


RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, 'Cross- 
stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 


ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 


Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
CURRIER & IVES COLORED PRINTS. 


Homestead Autumn, Andrew. Jackson, 


American 
Seventh 


President, 100 hunting, historical and rural scenes. 
Send for list. Glass, Pewter, Coverlets, China, 
Mirror Knobs, etc. MRS. E. P. ELITHARP, 415 


Sherman Street, Watertown, N. Y. 


ANTIQUE PIANO. Seven legged, satinwood, inlaid, 
six octaves, two drawers. Built previous to 1820 

by Gibson & Davis, from London. Excellent preser- 

vation. KATHRYN CONANT, Windsor, Conn. 


SEND FOR my special typewritten lists on antiques 
of all kinds. Currier prints, early American manu- 

scripts and documents on Ships and Shipping. 

C. W. UNGER, Pottsville, Pa. 


SILHOUETTES—FEarly American, distinguished men. 

Prints, ivories, pewter, samplers, china and glass. 
Entire rooms furnished and decorated in early Amer- 
ican periods. MISS MARIE RUSSELL, 51 East 59th 
Street, New York City. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP. Gateleg table, two 

drawers. Windsor Love Seat. Hepplewhite egg 
table, inlaid drawers. H. L. WILKINSON, Box 354 
Blackstone, Va. 


THE MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Northern 

Boulevard, Douglastown Park, Long Island, N. Y. 
Fine collection of American furniture, hooked rugs, 
china, glassware, old prints, etc. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES and Tea to Tourists—Lo- 

cated in the historical Finger Lakes Region, near 
the famous Watkins Glen. HAZEL H. HARPEND- 
ING, Dundee, N. Y. 


HAND NETTED FRINGE about 4 inches wide, 50c 

yard. Send for samples. Hand-knit spread, fringed 
three sides. Leaf design, $40. MARY A. SWEENEY, 
Colonial Place, Johnson City, Tenn. 


THE SCRAP BAG—Central New Hampshire Blvd., | 


Lower Warner, N. H. Large and unusual assort- 
ment of Hooked Rugs. Collectors’ pieces. 


THE RELIC 
EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 
408 East State Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WANTED—Historical and Conventional Glass Cup 
Plates. Send description and price. ALBERT C. 
MARBLE, 23 Beaver Street, Worcester, Mass. 


SPECIAL—DAGUERREOTYPE of Henry Clay, ac- 
companied by important letter written by him. 


KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Av., Jamaica, L.I. 
SOME GOOD PIECES of Sandwich and early Amer- 


ican Glass for sale. Seen by appointment. Ad- 


dress E. M. V., care ““‘The Antiquarian.”’ 


HAND WOVEN RUGS and bath mats in old cover- 
let_patterns. ROBERT F. HEARTZ, 20 Cass St., 
Exeter, N. H. 
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Minimum charge, $2.00. 


FOR SALE 
SS 
RARE PRINTS, framed—Central Park, ‘‘The Drive,” 

C. &.I.; American Sporting Scene, “Troutfishing,”’ 
Walsh; “Maj. Rob’t. Anderson’ (Co &) lhe “The 
Chase,” Henry Alken, 1833; Island of St. Helena 
(1816), N. Joyce & G. Munger; Silhouette, “‘B. 
Franklin,” by Hubard. $25.00 each. 

COLLINS, Boston Post Road, Branford, Conn. 


EDITH BRUEN SHOPPE, Madison, New Jersey.— 

Duncan Phyfe sideboard; maple, pine, mahogany; 
china, luster, glass, prints. Engraving of the mar- 
riage of Pocahontas, by John McRae. Paintings: 
Burgess, P. Moran, Elliott, Lewis. 


INDIA SHAWL. Exquisite in coloring and quality. 

Size, 3 yards 16 inches by | yard 20 inches. 
Shawl has been in our family since 1864. Price, 
$1000. MRS. COURTLANDT  H. TROWBRIDGE, 
Washington, Conn. 


SHERATON STYLE SIDEBOARD. Six Hepplewhite 

chairs. Jacobean chest, English antiques, pictures, 
prints. Books sought for and reported without charge. 
(USVE ANTIQUE STUDIO, 106 West Central Ave., 
Balboa, Calif. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in 


England. Every article 
guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 


Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 
ANTIQUES THAT ARE ANTIQUES. Rare furniture, 


mirrors, rugs, china, glass and bric-a-brac. MISS 
J. M. WISE, Seven Elms, 40 Church St., Greenfield, 
Mass,—On the Mohawk Trail. 


FURNITURE of the First and Second Empire periods 
to Western dealers and private persons. Reason- 
able prices. Photographs upon request. 


THOMAS DEVINE, 38 Holiday St., Dorchester, Mass. 


AUTHENTIC Two Drawer Connecticut sunflower oak 

chest. Also one drawer Hadley chest; family 
history will be given. MALCOLM A. NORTON, 71 
Highland St., Hartford, Conn. 


THE OLD RELIABLE “Thorp’s Antique Shoppe” 321 

West Front St., Plainfield, N. J. (established 1896), 
offers an original Walnut Dutch Kas in good con- 
dition at $250.00 crated. Picture on request. 


INLAID “Hepplewhite Sideboard, Colonial Writing 

Desk, Gate-legged Table, American Pewter, Glass 
and China, Old Prints and Paintings. Mrs. Helen F. 
Fowle, Fuller Homestead, Hancock, N. H. 


AARON WILLARD BANJO CLOCK (original), with 

bell alarm, for sale. For particulars communicate 
with J. ROBERT BOOMER, 103 Newbury St, Boston, 
Mass. 


IF INTERESTED in rare antique furniture, bottles 
and glassware, it will pay you to communicate 


with BARNEY FREEDMAN, South Front St., Quaker- 


town, Pa. 


I WILL SELL DUPLICATES in my collection of Staf- 
fordshire, consisting of Groups, Figures and 
Tobies. Descriptive list sent on request.._Address 


M. M., P. O. Box 1246, Boston, Mass. 


Directory of Display Advertisers 
in “The Antiquarian” for June 


NEW YORK CITY 
J. Bibi & Son 59 West 8th St. 
Clifford & Lawton 373 Fourth Ave 
Ralph M. Chait 19 East 56th St. 
JoeB Drake 14 West 40th St. 
French & Co. 5 East 56th St. 
E. Gottschalk 150 Lexington Ave. 
W. A. Gough 41 East 60th St. 
Heyman Bros. & Bold 812 Eighth Ave. 
Renwick C. Hurry 6 West 28th St. 
Mary Lent 9 East 8th St. 
J. Hatfield Morton, 229 East 37th St. 
Scott Stamp & Coin Co., 33 W. 44th 
Max Williams 538 Madison Ave. 
96th St. Art Shop, 737 Amsterdam Ave 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Mr. & Mrs. M. S. Jacobs, Allentown 


NEW YORK STATE 


Albany Foundry Co., 
Wm. C. Waldron, 
Jas. & LL.’ Dean, 
Katharine Willis, 
Walter & Draper, 
J. W. Wood, 
Alice Licht, 


Albany 
Cherry Valley 
New Hartford 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Poughkeepsie 
Sloatsburg 
Union Springs 


NEW JERSEY 


Wilmer Moore, Hopewell, N. J. 
Reid’s Antique & Auction Galleries 
Trenton, N. J. 


ENGLAND 


Spurr & Swift, London 


NEW ENGLAND 


A, E. Carroll; East Hartford, Conn. 
The Sasco Shop, Fairfield, Conn. 
Auction Sale Greenwich, Conn. 
H. E. Burgess, Greenwich, Conn. 
Bernstein, Norwalk, Conn. 
Nellie S. Lockwood, Norwalk, Conn. 
La Grange & Co., Stamford, Conn, 
Marie G. Armstrong, West Haven, Ct. 
Sugar Hill Antique Shop, 

Sugar Holly Ne EG 
Alfred M. Uhler, Concord, Mass. 
W. B. Spaulding, Haverhill, Mass. 
Louise R. Reader, Lowell, Mass. 
Welch’s Antique Shop, Lynnfield, Mass. 
J. Hatfield Morton, Nantucket, Mass. 
Old Witch House, Salem, Mass. 
William A. Dick, Jr., Springfield, Mass. 


David B. Missimer, Manheim : Edgar E. Mead, Springfield, Mass. 
Martha deHaas Reeves, Philadelphia LONG ISLAND (New York City) Charles F. Timmins, 
Stephen K. Nagy, Philadelphia Fred J. Peters, Flushing, L. I. Shrewsbury Centre, Mass. 


Philadelphia Antique Co., Philadelphia Katharine Willis, Vamaica, lane Gates & Gates, Worcester, Mass. 


LAMPS OLD PORGELAI SS 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
CHINESE WORK S#Ot Asian 


Entirely aside from any question of purchase, we invite the 
interest and correspondence of the collector and beginner, 
as well as the unimitiated. Come to see and examine our 
comprehensive collection of Chinese Antiquities. We are 
only too glad to help with our advice and knowledge, gained 
by many years of experience. 


Our standing as experts ts 
attested by the many very famous collections we have been 
called to catalogue and expertize, and by the very many fine 


things we have sold to collectors and museums. The value 
of your purchases of “Things Chinese’ is safeguarded by 
our knowledge and experiences, plus our GUARANTEE. 


19 East 56th Street 
Telephone Plaza 3867 
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SPECIAL PRICES—GOOD UP TO MAY 30 


These prices are Wholesale to Dealers—Cash with order 5% off. 
Satisfaction, or money back. 


No. 119 
17 inches tall 


No. 104 
10 inches tall. 


BARGAINS IN 
ANTIQUE BRASS 
REPRODUCTIONS 


No. 177 
6 inches tall 


A full line of Candlesticks, Lanterns, 
Knockers, etc., to be seen at our place. 
showing some of our goods. 


PRICES ON THE ABOVE 


Subject to change, 
We furnish our Brass in the plain shiny finish or in the 
Hand Chased, and in Decorated on Chased. Beare 
No Plain. Chased. Decorated 


Fire Sets, Door 
Send for Folders 


119—Candlesticks, per pair $10.95 $18.75 $19.75 
104—Candelabra, per pair 3.95 
177—Wall Sconces, per pair 2.95 5.95 6.95 


Cash Must Accompany All Orders 


Other shapes and sizes in stock. Prices in proportion. 
Five per cent off for Cash. Private buyers invited. 


J. BIBI & SON 
59 West 8th Street - New York City 


——GREY IRON—— 
The Hessian Andirons 
17 inches High, 24 pounds—$6.50 per pair, 
F. O. B. Albany, N. Y. 

Dolphin Lamp Bases or Candlesticks. _ 
10 inches high, 4% lbs. (pair). $3.50 per pair. 
FE, O. B. Albany, Ni: Y: 


These will be furnished either for Electric Fixtures, 
and can be electrified at small expense, or may be had 
as Candlesticks. 

The Andirons are finished 
bases are plain and may be 
enamel or oil colors. 

We manufacture a large line of undecorated Door 
Stops, Book Ends, Door Knockers, Candle Sconces, 
Candlesticks and Andirons. 

You may have our catalog by mentioning this magazine. 


Remittance must accompany all orders. 


ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Albany, New York 


in black. 


The lamp 
decorated 


in bronze, 


SCOTT'S POSTAGE STAMP 
CATALOGUE 


l 924 Edition 


the date of 
issue, color, shape and 


Giving 


value of every Postage 
stamp that has 
been issued by any Gov- 
in the World, 


illustrations of 


ever 


ernment 
with 
‘nearly every type of 
the 
price at which most of 
them pur- 
chased, used or unused. 
of Scott Stamp & Coin 
Gomwletde 


stamp, and giving 


may be 


United States and Foreign Stamps are illustrated in 


accordance with the new law. 


PRICES 
Cloth Bound 


Cloth Bound, Thumb Indexed_____~_ $2.00 
Forwarding charge extra. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street, New York 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 

An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, 
Decorations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 
pages, size 94% x 12; 112 fabric illustrations 
covering all periods; 360 illustrations of chairs 
alone; 800 of carvings, design details, table 
tops, chair legs, etc.; 800 design motifs of fur- 
niture, walls and ceilings, also 65 interiors. 
1922 edition, $7.50 postpaid. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCUAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 


373 Fourth Avenue New York 
D| JAS. @L.DEAN (|¥ 
A 1 Genesee Street |U 
— NEW HARTFORD, N. Y. i 
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E 
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H. M. REID 
Antique and Art Galleries, Trenton, New Jersey 
Announces 


another most important Exhibition and Sale at 
PUBLIC AUCTION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 10th, 1924 
at 11 A. M. and 2 P. M. 


bracing a big assortment of period furniture, Bric-a-Brac, Historical China, 
Glass, Pewter, Engravings, etc., etc. Walnut Highboys, Colonial Drop- 


would be hard to duplicate. 


IMPORTANT 
Situated half way between New York and Philadelphia, in the very heart of Trenton, and on the 
Lincoln Highway— a stone's throw from the waters of the Delaware and many other Historic spots 


_of Washington's time—the Tourist and Collector can ramble here and nearby to his heart's content, 
and the pleasure will be ours to show you around. 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer 
27-29 No. Warren Street—32-34 Chancery Lane, Trenton, N. J. 


Important Auction Sale 


of Early American Furniture and Antiques, being a New England . Re 
Collection with Additions 2 
To be held at the Town Hall, Greenwich, Connecticut, — Be 


WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, JUNE 11th and 12th, 1924 

Commencing at 10:30 A. M. Each Day (Daylight Saving Time) 

This sale includes rare Curly Maple Furniture, Bandy Legged Wing 
Chair, Candle Stand, Set of Hepplewhite Chairs, Set of Chippendale Chairs, set 
of Sheraton Chairs, High Post Beds, Grandfather's Clocks, Corner Cupboards, 
Linen Press, Duncan Phyfe Furniture, Colonial and Chippendale Mirrors, 
Grandmother’s Clock, Highboys, Sets of Girandoles, Lowestoft Child's Tea- 
set, Worcester Teaset, Sandwich Glass, Chintz Bed Quilts, Historical Prints, 
Currier & Ives Prints, Copper and Pink Lustre, Windsor Chairs, Early Ameri- 
can Pewter, Historical China. 

Goods will be on Exhibition on Monday and Tuesday, 
June 9th and 10th, from 10:30 A. M. to 5 P. M. (Daylight Saving 
Time). Sale conducted by 


ROBERT M. WEELSTOOD 
GREENWICH, CONN. Auctioneer 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR THE COLLECTOR OF ANTIQUES, 
WORKS OF ART AND RARITIES 
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AN OLD SHIP’S LANTERN 
so 6 July, 1924 30c a Copy 
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DERBY’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Early American Silver Tea Set, 
Tea Pot, Sugar, Creamer, 
Tankard and Tongs 


Large Mahogany Washington 
Dining Table 


& 


THE WALTER T. GOODALE COLLECTION CONSISTING OF FURNI- 
TURE, CHINA AND GLASS. COLLECTED OVER A PERIOD 
OF THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


A Gilbert Stuart Portrait done about 1794. — 
Silver Lustre Resist, Leeds and Lowestoft China. 
Rare old Collection of Indian Baskets. 

Pink Lustre Tea Sets, Goat and Bee Chelsea Jug. 


English Carved Furniture. 


Further Particulars on Request 


Ie (On BDI KIe) Ye 


30 North Main Street 


Concord, New Hampshire 


Two hours from Boston. 
Excellent accommodations at Eagle Hotel. 
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H. M. REID 


ANTIQUE AND ART GALLERIES, TRENTON, N. J. 


We will dispense with our usual Auction of Antiques 


DURING JULY AND AUGUST 


But for the pleasure and convenience of our friends and those Collectors on tour dur- 
ing these warm months we have assembled some very unusual pieces. 

Situated on the Lincoln Highway, in the very Heart of Trenton—a stone’s throw 
from the Delaware River, made memorable by Washington, 30 Miles from  Philadel- 
phia and 60 miles from New York, the Tourist and Collector of things Antique, un- 
usual and rare, should make it a point to look us up. 

The following described pieces come from a noted South Jersey Family going abroad. They 
are exceptionally Antique and worthy of attenticn: 

Curly Maple Desk, 3 drawers, slope top, original handles—all of 150 years old. 

Windsor Arm Chair, 9 Spindles, about 1875,and in very fine condition. 

French Clock, 4 Columns, Black and Gold and in running condition. French Clock, 4 Col- 
umns, Silver and Gold, both of these clocks are very unusual and worthy of attention. 8-inch 
Wedgwood Pitcher and 10-inch Lustre Pitcher. Walnut Highboys, Colonial Dropleaf Tables, Sher- 
aton Chests of Drawers, Gateleg Table in Mahogany and Walnut, Sheraton Corner Cupboard in 
Mahogany, 4 Poster Beds in Maple and Mahogany, Martha Washington Sewing Stands, Pie Crust and 
Dish Top Tables, Very Old Corner Cupboards and Cradles, Colonial and Martha Washington 
Mirrors, Rare Candelabra and a consigned lot of Old Brass Candlesticks, Sets of unusually fine 
Sheraton, Chippendale and Heppelwhite Chairs, Windsor Arm Chairs. 

Gold and Silver Antique Pieces, Old Silver Table Ware, Lustre Pitchers, Old Blue Plates and 
Staffordshire China—Pieces of Bric-a-Brac hard to duplicate. 


H. M. REID, Auctioneer 


27-29 NORTH WARREN STREET 32-34 CHANCERY LANE. 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


AINCRS ee Score ee De ORG Te eal IN 


Special 30% Discount 
During July and August 


Every Article Guaranteed 


Objects ranging from $25.00 to $22,000.00 


RALPH M. CHAIT 


GALLERIES AT 
19 East 56th Street, New York 


Telephone Plaza 3867 


Dealing in Fine Chinese Antiquities since 1910 


Fine Blanc de Chine Figure of P’usa Kwan Yin SC U Tp eaiets RE 2 - H A RD STONES 


Ming Dynasty, 1367-1643. Height 20% inches 


Thirteen Piece 


Genuine Old Flemish Oak 
Dining Suite 


10 HANDSOME CHAIRS 
(beautifully carved; 
covered with very 
dark blue plush with 
rare original nails.) 


1 OVAL PEDESTAL 
TABLE (Seats 25 when 
fully extended.) 


1 WINE CABINET. 


1 SIDEBOARD or 
dresser 


The Properly of The Tea Kettle Inn - *, PRICE’ $2,500.00 


CALGARY, CanaAog. 


Genuine Old Carved Oak and all in splendid condition 


THE 
TEA KETTLE INN 


MRS. WATSON 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


CANADA 


50 miles from Banff 


tne Pro petty of The Tea Keitle Inn 
¢ 0 CALGARY, CanaoA. 
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OLD ENGLISH AND IRISH GLASS 


Sparkling, Dagzling Products of the Eighteenth Century 


By ESTHER SINGLETON 


LASS, like everything else, has its fashions. 

Certain types appeal to the taste of certain periods 
and one fashion is succeeded by another. We have 
seen in the May number of THE ANTIQUARIAN how 
Bohemian Glass completely drove Venetian Glass out 
of style. This beautiful product turn, 
driven out of favor by English Cut Glass. 

Nothing more beautiful in the way of glass was 
ever made than the English Cut Glass. 

English Cut Glass has every good point: the quality 
of the metal (some connoisseurs go so far as to say 
that the old English 
and Irish Flint had 
the best metal of any 
oiaisismethade) se thre 
marvellous 
sheen; the _ perfect 
transparency; the vi- 
brant, rich and _ last- 
ing and the 
brilliant sparkle when 
cut into facets. 

No wonder the 
world welcomed it; 
and the astonishing 
thing is that it ever 
lost its vogue. Hap- 
pily Cut Glass is back 
again in favor and is 
increasing in popu- 
larity every day. 

When it was first 
perfected it was hard 
for the glass-houses 
to supply the demand 
anigduerctsie wie 
see 


WIS, Ma ales 


surface 


ring ; 


fioye Thee 
shall presently 
Bristol matide stour- 
bridge drawn 
upon to furnish men 
and designs for the 
later Irish Glass 
Works. English and 
Irish Cut Glass even 
crossed the Atlantic 
most 


were 


and was the 


popular table-glass in 


Trish Candelabra, Adam Style, 1790 


the homes of wealthy and fashionable Americans for 
more than a hundred years. Until the last quarter of 
the Nineteenth Century, Cut Glass was still the glass 
de luxe, particularly in the old Southern homes, where 
it was considered a mark of aristocracy to own “cut 
glass decanters,’ wine glasses, fruit bowls and “giron- 
delles.” 

It is astonishing to see how much of this has sur- 
vived, considering that in most old homes the glass 
was used all of the time and handled, of course, by 
the servants. This type of glass is admirably exhibited 
illustrations 
reproduced by _ the 
courtesy of Delo- 
London. 
exhibits 


Wal 2 oyuliy 


mosne of 
One 
exceptionally 
of Irish cut 
The 


some 
fine 
pieces 
table glass. 
honey jar on the 
right is shaped like 
a bee-hive. The piece 
in the centre is an 
exceedingly rare bowl 
with cover and stand, 
about 1760. The two 
compotiers and water 
jug are also 
pieces. 
Another illustra- 
tion shows a set of 
candel- 
abra, very finely cut, 


rare 


three Irish 
the centre one having 
lights and the 
others one each. These 
are 


two 


ornamented with 

and crescents. 
They date also from 
about 1760. Phe 
change in style is 
the two of 
Irish candelabra, one 
Oi sapalEen (25 

high), with 
two lights each. These 
Adam 


stars 


seen in 


each 
inches 


are of the 


period, circa 1790. Notice the typical Louis XVI. urn 
of the time that was used in every form of decorative 
art. 

The last group shows one of a pair of ordinary 
Georgian candlesticks, dating about 1815-1820, with the 
long girondelles,- each of the 
cutting; a pair of very dainty Georgian cut glass 
pepper pots with silver tops; and a pair of oval tea 
bottles “flat cutting” with Sheffield plated tops, dating 
from about 1795—1800. The latter were used as can- 
nisters. 


a different design in 


In the study of glass it is well to bear in mind its 
Venetian glass is soda lime; Bohemian 
glass is potash lime; and the English Flint is potash 
lead: 
produced and it is often technically called “crystal.” 


composition. 
it is the most absolutely colorless glass ever 


Flint glass, of course, takes its name from the ground 
flint stones. used in its manufacture. Very little is 
known about the beginnings of English Flint Glass. 
It seems to have been a discovery of the Venetians 
who went to England that the native flint stones were 
just as good as the pebbles from the beds of the 
Italian rivers that they had used for their crystallo. 

The use of lead was no novelty, for the ancient 
had 
The new idea consisted in the elimination of lime and 


Romans and Renaissance Venetians known it. 


substituting refined potash for soda and using a very 
large proportion of lead oxide. 

Glass-cutting seems to have been brought into Eng- 
the Dutch Germans; but the English 


land by and 
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learned the technique so well that they soon surpassed 
every other nation in glass-cutting. 

English glass had one particular quality that no other 
glass possessed—the power of refracting light; and, 
realizing this quality, the English glass-workers applied 
every resource to develop beautiful and ingenious pat- 
terns that would display to the best advantage the 
dazzling and prismatic play of color. 


To go a little more into detail in order to explain 
the beauty of this class of glass, the great merit of 
lead glass lies in its absolute brilliancy combined with 
a certain darkness in the shadows. The one quality 
which distinguishes it from all other kinds of glass 
is the power it possesses of dispersing the rays of 
white light, which, in passing through the glass, are 
broken up into their elementary rainbow colors. Like 
the diamond, lead glass scatters the prismatic light, 
but the fire and sparkle are only fully brought out 
by means of facetted, or angular surfaces, obtained by 
artistic cutting. 

It may be an Irish bull to say that the finest English 
cut glass is the Irish Waterford; but such is the case; 
and so highly is Waterford regarded that the name 
is erroneously applied to a great deal of English and 
other Irish glass and even of a date before the Water- 
ford Works were established. 

“Enelish and Irish made glass,” says Yoxall, “being 
heavier and better quality than any other, lent itself 
Of all cut glass Waterford 
was the most beautiful; its specific gravity was the 


to cutting especially well. 


Irish Candelabra, 1760 


Irish Table Glass 


greatest and deep cutting could take place without the 
ware being clumsily heavy to begin with. 

“Cork, Dublin and Belfast cut-glass resembles Water- 
ford in everything but tint and weight; and, perhaps, 
it was the Celtic strain in the Irish glass cutters blood 
which gave a more than English freedom and fantasy 
to their art. At any rate, the style of their cutting 
may be described as curved and arabesque; it was also 
shallow generally; flowing lines and slight hollows, 
flattish rounded curves and interlacings are evident; 
stems and candlesticks are ‘whittled’ rather than cut 
deeply; rims are often surrounded by little semi-circles, 
the edges of each semi-circle being cut into angles 
with sharp points; sometimes these resemble open fans. 

“The less amount of cut ornament, the earlier the 
piece, as a rule. There is English style diamond- 
shaped cutting in Irish glass and some hobnail cutting, 
shaped flat ends standing out as hobnails do from 
boot soles; there is some strawberry-cutting; but, as 
a rule, a fluent, curving arabesquing style of cutting, 
with parallel horizontal lines, hollow prisms, upright 
fluting and parallel vertical lines in panels, the latter 
sometimes basket plaiting, characterize 
Waterford glass. 

“The Stourbridge glass cutters, on the other hand, 
rather overdid and abused the deep, regular machine- 
like repetition of the diamond and the hobnail and 
the pomegranate. Sometimes, however, the cutting was 
flat and flowing and a festoon-like hung tapestry may 


resembling 


be seen. 

“Bristol glass cutters went in for depth, and also 
for fantasy. A leaf-like arrangement may be seen: 
the flowing lines in Bristol cutting are not so fine and 
curved as they are in Waterford glass.” 

The fine old Irish glass which we so carelessly term 
“Colonial” was not made until after our Revolution. 
We often hear of specimens of Cork and Waterford 


dating from 1750 and 1760, but these dates are too 
early. Cork, Waterford, Belfast, Newry and some of 
the Dublin Works date from the last twenty years 
only of the Eighteenth Century; and some of them 
extended fifty years into the Nineteenth Century. 

The celebrated Waterford Glass Factory was founded 
in 1783 at a cost of £10,000. In a month’s time George 
and William Penrose, the proprietors, stated that they 
were employing “from fifty to seventy manufacturers 
who have mostly been brought from’ England.” 

The relation of the English Glass Works to the 
Irish is clearly shown by the following Irish authority, 
who establishes the fact that Stourbridge influenced 
Waterford and Cork and Bristol 
and Belfast. 

“A very large percentage of the glass makers in 
Ireland were Englishmen and in the Waterford and 
Cork glass-houses when they were established, all the 
workmen and materials were brought over from Eng- 
land. 
sisted of brewers, etc., and the Penroses, who set up 
the glass factory at Waterford, 
chants. Consequently, the owners of neither of the- 
concerns knew anything of the art of glass-making. 


influenced Drumrea 


The proprietors of the Cork glass works. con- 


were general mer- 


The Cork proprietors sent people over to England to 
obtain men and materials and the Penroses of Water- 
ford obtained materials and a complete set of -work- 
men with a John Hill as compounder, from Stour- 


bridge in Worchestershire. John Holmes, flint glass 


manufacturer, London, said that English workmen 
were constantly going backwards and forwards to 
Ireland. 

“The glass-house set up at. Drumrea, near Dun- 


eannon, and also the one at Belfast were both carried 
on by Benjamin Edwards, a Bristol glass-maker, and, 
as we have seen, the Cork and Waterford factories 
were worked by Stourbridge glass-makers and obtained 


all their materials from England. Thus the glass made, 
during the early period at least, at Cork and Water- 
ford, would be simply Stourbridge glass made in these 
towns and that made at Drumrea and Belfast would 
be very similar to Bristol glass. The Drumrea glass 
house used local sand, which may have caused a slight 
difference in the metal; but for the Belfast glass works 
the sand used during the Eighteenth Century would 
probably have been obtained from the same source as 
that for the Bristol works. 

“The workmen who came over to Ireland to carry 
on the manufacture would naturally employ the same 
materials and designs which they had been accustomed 
to use in England; though after a time, when Irish 
workmen began to be employed and to learn the art, 
the patterns may have changed; but the materials were 
still 

Opinions differ as to the relative beauty of the earlier 
shallow cutting and the later deeper cutting which 
brought out more prismatic fire. Admirers of the older 
style praise the somewhat shallow and restrained cut- 
ting, which consists largely of festoon leaf design and 
rather large diamonds. Lovers of this period say that 
the later work sacrificed form to brilliancy. On the 
other hand, admirers of the Nineteenth Century cut- 
ting of deep, sharp diamonds and the brilliant cutting 
that covers the entire surface, more or less, retort 
that the forms of glass (except Venetian) are simple 
anyway and that in this case form matters little, so 
long as the beautiful flashing colors are made to play 
and the glass to sparkle with a vitality of its own. 
Although deep cutting was characteristic of the Nine- 
teenth Century, shallow cutting was still practised. 

The cutting is complicated. There are many tech- 
nical names. There are many forms of diamonds, 
large and small; and these diamonds are cut into many 


obtained from the same source.” 


kinds of points. 

The “strawberry diamond” is a diamond with the 
points cut flat and then afterwards very finely diamond 
cut. The “checquered diamond” is similar to the 
strawberry diamond,: but has four diamonds cut on 
each flat surface instead of the fine diamonds. “Cross- 
cut diamonds” are similar to the strawberry diamond, 


Candlesticks, Pepper Pots and Tea Bottles, 


1795-1820 
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but have a single cross and are cut on the flat surface. 
With 
these different kinds of diamond cutting many com- 


Fine diamond cutting often appears in bands. 


binations were made; and bands of different cutting 
These bands are 
often joined, or separated, by lozenges, or stars, and 
“Splits,” small angular 
grooves placed in the angles of other cuttings, were 
much used in old Irish glass. Upright fluting and 
pillars are said to have been the most difficult of all 
cutting to produce. 
design of two pillars with connecting arch, all in fine 
diamond cutting with “splits” between the angles of 
the arch and a star within the arch. 

Another favorite Waterford design was a continu- 
ous row of semi-circles dropping from a straight hori- 
zontal line, the semi-circles filled with fine diamond 
cutting and generally separated by two or three “splits.” 
Another device was called “blazes,” upright or slanting 
Waterford also 
favored bands of chequered diamonds. There were 
also the cut known as “printies’” much used on late 
decanters, claret jugs, goblets, etc., the idea taken from 
the print of the thumb; fans with scalloped edges; 
leaf festoons; prismatic cuttings known as “step cut- 
tings’; alternate prisms; large hollow facets; large 
shallow diamonds; hobnail cutting; and “pillar flutes,” 
also called “lustre cutting.” Bands of vesica-shaped 
panels joined end to end, or separated by a lozenge, 
often containing a star, was a favorite device at Cork. 


often decorate a handsome piece. 


all kinds of pretty patterns. 


Waterford was very fond of a 


lines, very useful in aiding refraction. 


In regard to form as well as cutting, Irish glass 
followed the English. A list of Waterford patterns 
prepared by Samuel Miller, foreman cutter in the glass 
works in the twenties and thirties of the Nineteenth 
Century, has some divisions entitled “English, Irish 
and Scotch patterns.” Miller’s list of articles made 
in Waterford comprises: baskets, butter coolers, candle- 
cans, cruets, decanters, dishes, 
egg cups, jelly glasses, mustards, pickle jars, salts, 
salad bowls, smelling-bottles, sugar bowls, squares, 
tumblers, wines, rummers, celery glasses and jugs. 

The early decanters have globular bodies and long, 
slender necks; the decanters of the late Eighteenth 
and early Nineteenth Centuries until 
1830 are barrel shaped, or with grad- 
ually expanding bodies, the lower 
part of which is_ perpendicular. 
These decanters have rings around 
their necks, two, three, or four, gen- 
erally three. There are seven vari- 
eties of these rings: the double ring; 
the triple ring; the plain, rounded 
ring; the triangular ring; the feath- 
ered ring; the square ring; and the 
cut ring. 


sticks, cream ewers, 


The triple ring was the favorite at 
the Waterford Works. Cork seems 
to have preferred plain rounded and 
feathered rings; Belfast, the trian- 
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gular; and Dublin, the rounded. The lip of the de- 
canter varied in different places. In Waterford, it 1s 
large and flat; in Cork, it slopes towards the neck; 
in Belfast, the lip is small; and in Dublin, it is neither 
large nor small. 

Bowls seem to have been both oval and circular 
with upright, or turned over edges. Earlier bowls are 
provided with a solid foot. Occasionally bowls are 
found with three cylindrical feet. Salad or fruit bowls 
of about 1830, and after, are almost always circular 
with straight edges, occasionally fan-cut and have a 
stem with a knop and a circular flat base often star 
cut. The star underneath the base denotes a late 
period, as does a knop on the stem. 


Celery glasses are circular, tall and narrow, with 
straight and turned-over edges, the earlier ones on a 
square pressed foot and the later ones on a circular 
foot usually cut with a star underneath the base and 
having a knopped stem. 

Finger-bowls, or “finger cups,” as they were called 
at first, are varied. The earlier ones have perpen- 
dicular sides sometimes with two lips, sometimes with 
one, and sometimes are in the form of a bowl. Up- 
right flat cutting running from the base is the most 
general form of decoration: some have diamond, some 
have leaf-cutting; and some are engraved. The later 
ones have rounded or pear-shaped sides with upright 
cutting and a band of small diamonds, or some other 
ornamentation round the body. Still later models are 
slightly incurved at the top. Finger bowls were also 
made in dark blue and dark green glass. 

Pickle jars, pickle urns and pickle glasses are some- 
thing like the celery glasses in shape. The bodies are 
globular, and there is always a cover. The older ones 
have straight sides turned over at the edge and stand 
on a square pressed base. The lid is sometimes turned 
in at the lower edge and fitted inside the bowl. Some- 
times the edge is curved outwards and rests on a 
flange inside the jar. The later examples have a 
knopped stem and a star on the base. The leaf design 
occurs in the earlier cutting and the diamond later. 

Water jugs are low and squat as a rule, but some- 
times are tall and narrow. The low and broad style 
of the Nineteenth Century is found cut in diamonds, 
leaf designs, strawberry, cross cut diamonds and _ hol- 
low flutes. Some have the star cut base. The handle 
is almost invariably larger at the top than where it 
joins the body. Cream ewers are like the water jugs 
in miniature. Claret jugs often follow the ancient 
ewer form with graceful lip and curving handle. 

Dessert services consist of oval, circular, or octagonal 
dishes and plates: the earliest with shallow leaf cut- 
ting, the latest with deep diamond cutting. 

Salt cellars are miniature salad bowls, circular, oval 
with turned over edges and on square oval or diamond 
shaped pressed foot. There are later ones which are 
cup-shaped. 

Candlesticks have a baluster stem. Some are moulded 
and are slightly cut. The nozzle is removable. Those 


with diamond cut stems and nozzles on circular star 


cut bases are of the first half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. 


Cruet bottles are usually straight sides, with sloping 
necks encircled with one or two rings. Diamonds, 
blazes, flutes and pillars are used for the cutting. 

Glass “butter coolers” are circular, or oval, always 
with a domed cover, and usually a stand. They were 


also made in blue and green glass. They are often 
mistaken for sugar bowls. 


Sugar bowls are round and stand on a flat circular 
base. The cutting is usually the diamond. 


Custard glasses, or custard cups, are cup shaped with 
or without a handle and often have a cover. Salvers 
resemble what we call today a cake stand. They have 
a circular flat top, a narrow rim, moulded stem and 
domed base. They seem to have been used as a stand- 
ard for jelly and sillabub glasses, 

Wine glasses with rectangular, conical or rounded 
bowls are of many sizes. The earliest glasses have a 
plain, cylindrical stem. From 1820 onward the knop 
appears: also the star-cut base. The wine glasses are 
ornamented with bands. 

The illustrations are furnished by courtesy of Delo- 
mosne of London. 
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THE LUCK OF EDENHALL 


So beautiful are some of the productions of the art 
of the glassmakers of early centuries that people of 
later periods have found it difficult to believe that they 
were made by human hands. Certain old English fam- 
ilies still carefully preserve treasures that are known 
as “Lucks”, with which, according to tradition, the 
fortune of the house is carefully bound. Notwith- 
standing their fragility these “Lucks”’ have survived 
generation after generation. 

One of the most celebrated is the “Luck of Eden- 
hall”. The story goes that the prosperity of the Mus- 
grave family depends upon the preservation of this 
glass. The Luck of Edenhall is an exquisite piece of 
Saracenic glass, brought home in the Fourteenth or 
Fifteenth Century by a Crusader ancestor of the Mus- 
graves. It is of the beaker shape, enamelled all over 
in an arabesque pattern of red, yellow, blue and 
white. The old ballad, which appears in nearly every 
anthology of English poetry, is entitled “The Luck of 
Edenhall” and tells the following story: 


Many hundred years ago the butler went out one 
evening just before midnight to get some water from 
St. Cuthbert’s Well and surprised a company of fairies 
dancing on the green. In the centre of the ring was 
a beautiful glass cup of brilliant colors. The butler 
seized it quickly and, as the fairies vanished, the 
Queen paused to look at the butler and to utter sol- 
emnly the words: 

“Tf e’er that glass should break or fall, 
Farewell the luck of Edenhall.” 
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WORCESTER CHINA 


Beautiful and Varied..Products of Dr. Wall and Robert Chamberlain 


By ‘ESTHER 


jp history of Worcester porcelain is very different 

from that cf Bow, Chelsea and Derby. Worcester 
porcelain owed its existence to Dr. John Wall, a 
physician, and William Davis, an apothecary, both of 
Worcester. Dr. Wall was a chemist of ‘much ability, 
deeply interested in the composition of porcelain, a 
question that was absorbing the attention of’ many 
people at the time. Im his experiments Dr. -Wall was 
assisted by two workmen, R. Podmore and John Lyes, 
who are thought to have gained) experience at one of 
the London factories, either Bow or Chelsea. The 
original deed for the Tonquin Manufacture, as it was 
called,.is dated June 4, 1751. There’ were fifteen part- 
ners, one ofswhom, Samuel Bradley, was a goldsmith 
and all of whom were Whigs. It is said, indeed, that 
one reason for the venture was a plan to increase the 
Whig vote and to bring prosperity to the city. 

A year later (August, 1752) a notice was printed 
in that delightful publication, The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, about the new porcelain manufactory at Wor- 
cester with a cut of the factory; and the reason for 
this was because the editor, Edward Cave, was one of 
the original shareholders. 

The Dr. Wall period covered about thirty years, 
for even after his death in 1776, the other members 
of the firm continued, the manufacture with little or 
no change until, 1783, when the entire business was 
sold to Thomas ; 
Flight, who had long 
been the London 
agent. In 1793. Mar- 
tin Barr became a 
partner and the name 
was changed to Flight 
& Barr. In 1813, on 
the death of Mr. Barr, 
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a younger son was taken into the firm, and the name 
was changed to Flight, Barr & Barr. 
_ Meanwhile another Worcester factory had been in 
operation for many years. About the time that Flight 
took over the Wall Works in 1783, Robert, Cham- 
berlain, one of the best decorators at Worcester, left 
the factory, later to start an establishment of his own 
in 1789 under the name of Chamberlain & Son, at 
Dighlis Worcester (now the Royal Worcester Works), 
In 1840 the Chamberlain and the Flight and Barr 
factories were amalgamated; and the plant of the latter 
firm was removed to Diglis. ; 
Ten years later W. H. Kerr and Edward Lilly be- 
came the owners and in 1852 admitted R. W. Binns 
as a partner. In 1862 the Royal Worcester Porcelain 
Co., Ltd., took control and today continues business 
on the same spot. 
Such is briefly the outline history of Worcester. 
It is very difficult for the novice collector to tell the 
difference in many cases between Worcester arid the 
productions of Bow, Chelsea and Derby. All the stylés 
of decoration fashionable at the period were used at 
Worcester. Besides artists from Bow and Chelsea 
were employed at the Worcester factory, On the au- 
thority of Mrs. Willoughby Hodgson “to the Chelsea 
artists this factory owes many of its lovely ground 
colors which they brought with them and which be- 
yd JIG ; came sucha fea-+ 
‘ture at Worcester” 
and © landscapes 
and figures in true 
Dresden style were 
painted at Wor- 
cester by artists 
from Bow, who 
were employed 
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here after these works were closed and who had orig- 
inally come from Meissen.” 


Connoisseurs of china always study the paste and 
glaze. The best description of the somewhat com- 
plicated question of paste is given by A. H. Church: 


“Three pastes or bodies were used at different times 
at Worcester; in all a glassy frit was first prepared 
by heat; and then a certain proportion of this frit 
was ground up and mixed with other materials, mainly 
of an infusible sort. Amongst these the ‘hard or soft 
soapy rock’ of Cornwall, a kind of impure steatite 
from near Mullion, took an important place. Another 
paste was made by adding whiting and pipeclay to the 
glassy frit; a third paste by the use of bone ash. All 
these varieties of material, with ground flint and sev- 
eral other materials employed in smaller proportions, 
were used in the earlier period of the works; even 
the introduction of bone ash probably took place soon 
after the first decade of their foundation. The vari- 
eties of bodies used at Worcester account for the great 
differences in hardness and other qualities often noticed 
in the wares of the factory. The frit used at Wor- 
cester had a little smalt in it to correct the yellow 
color which would have arisen from the iron present 
as impurity in the ingredients; this causes the cool 
greenish hue observed on looking through a bit) of 
old white Worcester. The glaze on the ware, though 
rather hard, contained a considerable proportion of 
lead. 

“The glaze varied almost as much as the body, so 
much so, in fact, as in one piece to appear as hard 
as Plymouth and in another as soft as Chelsea. This 
renders the identification of some of the unmarked 
specimens a matter of difficulty, and in some cases 
even of constant doubt. A feature, however, in the 
Worcester glaze is its texture, for however soft the 
glaze may be, this texture is present; it can only be 
compared to that of the very finest Russian leather 
with, of course, the addition of the shining surface. 
This is generally the distinguishing feature between 
Worcester and Bow and Chelsea, the glaze of which 
iatter is more generally glossy and varnishy and fre- 
quently thicker. The earlier Worcester glaze has 
never been found ‘crazed’.” 

The Dr. Wall period is considered the high water 
mark of Worcester ware. There was at this time a 
fine use of blue aud white; an employment of dark 
blue in bands, borders, sprigs and flowers; and beauti- 
fully executed gilding, sometimes a mere outline and 
sometimes very rich and profuse. 

Among the ground colors we find the famous fish 
scale blue and powdered blue, a deep claret, a peacock 
blue and a fine apple green. 

The number of decorations is bewildering. Every 
design of the day seems to have been appropriated at 
Worcester. Binns mentions “the lovely exotic birds, 
those gorgeous ornithological fantasies of the imagin- 
ative painter, impossible but quite beautiful; these vary 
in style, and were evidently the work of more than 
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one artist. Quaint posies of old-fashioned flowers— 
chrysanthemums, roses, carnations (generally striped) 
and picotees, the sweet blue nemophilia, and the dainty 
auricula in colors soft and harmonious, always pleasing 
and without a jarring note; curious old landscapes in 
more than doubtful perspective, generally framed in 
turquoise ‘husk’ borders shaded with black and gilt; 
rich and lucious looking fruit; butterflies and insects, 
occasionally animals, and, apart from the Chinese style, 
mostly rare figures. 


“Patterns in semi-Oriental taste, and what would 
now be called ‘Japan’ patterns were brought to a high 
degree of development at Worcester. Wares of all 
descriptions were decorated in this style. Some of the 
very finest efforts of Dr. Wall’s artists and craftsmen 
seem to have been reserved for this style. There are 
one or two of-these ‘Japan’ patterns which were exe- 
cuted identically at Bow or Chelsea, and the collector 
can only distinguish between them by the paste, glaze 
and ‘make’; it is only reasonable to conjecture that 
they were really executed by one and the same artist, 
who, leaving Bow or Chelsea at or before the closing 
of these works, journeyed to Worcester, where he 
obtained work under Dr. Wall; and what is more 
natural than that he should proceed to repeat the 
decorations which he had formerly executed upon the 
Bow or Chelsea ware? A notable example is the quail 
or partridge pattern, from the little quails painted in 
red and turquoise! This pattern is to be found on 
Bow, on Chelsea and on Worcester wares; and it is 
not always easy to distinguish the one from the other. 

“Perhaps among the many beautiful Worcester wares 
none have claimed more attention, and deservedly so, 
than those decorated with the dark blue ground color 
with painted panels. The blue ground is found in 
two styles of finish: the ‘scale blue’, the whole of the 
blue being covered with a diapered pattern in the form 
of a fish scale in a darker blue; and the ‘powdered 
blue’, merely the plain dark blue without the scale. 

“The panels on the scale or powdered blue pieces 
were painted in varying degrees of richness and the 
gilding round the panel usually corresponds in cost- 
liness with the class of painting. Broadly, this paint- 
ing may be divided in three groups—flowers, birds and 
figures. 

“Amongst other Worcester decorations, one of the 
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most charming, partly perhaps because of its very 
simplicity is that of the camaiew sprigs. On the plain 
white ground, the surface being sometimes relieved 
by flutings or scalings in low relief, are painted by 
hand dainty little floral sprigs in conventional form 
and outline. Sometimes the sprigs are the sole adorn- 
ment of the piece, sometimes a little gold is added, 
forming part of the sprig, but the most beautiful style 
is when some of the little sprigs are surrounded by 
charming frames of most beautifully executed gold 
scrolls. The sprigs are painted either in pink or in 
an overglaze blue. The effect of this decoration is 
most charming and refined; and we cannot help feel- 
ing that it reflects to some extent the delicate taste 
and simple ideas of at least a proportion of our ante- 
cedents. 

“A pattern interesting in many ways is that of 
the fan-shaped panels in a powdered blue ground; 
we describe it as interesting in many ways because 
it is probably attributable to three English factories 
—Worcester, Bow and Lowestoft, and because upon 
the specimens which may be claimed for Worcester, 
the glaze is of quite exceptional softness and lustre 
and also they very frequently bear the two marks, 
the square mark and the crescent in conjunction on 
the same piece and each in underglaze blue.” 

Worcester was also famous for the gold tracery 
thrown over the dark blue, green or claret, or other 
ground colors marking a sort of trellis effect, very 
bright and gay. Sometimes the gold was tooled and 
chased and sometimes it was used for the ornate ro- 
coco frames for panels containing pictures. A favorite 
decoration, particularly for tea-services, consisted of 
alternate horizontal bands of turquoise and crimson 
with gold festoons of flowers and foliage. Another 
favorite device was the circular panel containing a 
landscape in colors surrounded by bands of lapis lazuli 
blue enriched by gold. Figures, mythological subjects, 
animals, AZsop’s Fables, scenes after Watteau, Boucher, 
Huet, and Pillement in the French-Chinese taste, 
“ruins” and other popular subjects were used for the 
colored picture in the panel, with backgrounds of blue, 
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green, yellow, claret or crimson and brightened with 
gilt scroll work for the frame. Among the painters 
for these panels were Donaldson, O’Neale, C. C. Fogo 
and Thomas Baxter. Flutings and ribbings (in imi- 
tation of the old silver gadroon), the pine cone, the 
artichoke, pineapple, quilted and feather patterns, the 
trellis, the diaper and pierced and basket edges for 
plates and dishes were all made at Worcester. 

In the Wall period, also Chinese (as well as_ the 
French chinoiserie) designs were slavishly imitated. 
Among the most popular subjects was “The Eloping 
Bride,” representing a runaway couple on a galloping 
horse, the lover shooting an arrow at his pursuers, 
who are rushing after them with spears. Then there 
was “The Lady and the Child,” showing a woman and 
a child among flowers, fruit and foliage; the “Music” 
pattern; the Dragon (which was imitated at Lowes- 
toft); and the Royal Lily, a conventional design, in 
blue with bands of deeper blue and gold. This pat- 
tern was also known as the “Charlotte Ribbon,” be- 
cause an entire service of it was made for the Princess 
Charlotte. 

Worcester also made—and it seems to have been the 
only factory that did so—the tiny floral ornaments 
in the paste like those in the famous white “egg-shell” 
Chinese porcelain. 

To the Dr. Wall period also belongs the “transfer 
printing”. This was introduced by Robert Hancock, 
an engraver, who had used the process at the Enamel 
Works at Battersea, and who, on the closing of these 
works, found employment at Worcester. “To pass 
suddenly from imitating the Chinese models,” says 
Solon, “te decorating the ware by means of printed 
proofs taken from a copper plate-——transferred upon 
the surface and fixed to it by firing—as was done in 
Worcester in 1756, shows clearly that they were not 
averse to introducing any startling novelty which of- 
fered a chance of success. The innovation was most 
favorably received. Not only was it a curious and af- 
tractive mode of decoration, but it also allowed ex- 
cellent portraits of the heroes of the day in indelible 
print to be obtained at a comparatively cheap cost. 
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Gold Trellis Design 


Jugs and mugs adorned with likenesses of Frederick 
the Great and the Marquis of Granby had a very large 
sale. Small subjects of pastoral figures, hunting scenes, 
landscapes, ruins, coats-of-arms, etc. were engraved 
by Hancock, Valentine Green, John Ross and others 
for the ornamentation of teaware and small articles. 
The portraits of King George III. and Queen Char- 
lotte are a little later in date.” 

One of the modes of decorating porcelain for which 
Worcester became famous was that of transfer print- 
ing over the glaze. 
Church, “are commonly tea services, 
mugs and jugs. Usually the porcelain 
very beautiful quality. The transfer is, as a rule, 
black, called in the old sale catalogues jet enamelled ; 
but a purplish lavender and a deep brick red color 
were also used. Some of the engraved copperplates 
show not only fine workmanship but a freedom and 
gracefulness which make the impressions taken from 
them, whether on porcelain or on paper, really beauti- 
ful as works of art.” 

After Hancock left Worcester “bat-printing” came 
into use. This was stipple engraving applied to porce- 
lain by bats of glue. The designs were chiefly from 
the engravings of Bartolozzi and Cipriani from pic- 
tures by Angelica Kauffmann and other Neo-Classic 
painters of the day. 

When Flight took charge in 1783 everything was 
revolutionized. “What must strike the collector most,” 
exclaimed Binns, “is the absence of any transition 
period between the productions of the old company 
and those of the commencement of the Flight régime. 
The change in style was apparently sudden and com- 
plete. Mr. Flight was evidently imbued with London 
taste and in touch with Court and West End require- 
ments—-the fashion being then for gorgeous and costly 
armorial services. The charming grace of the early 
productions, with the simple forms, soft colorings and 
elegant free gildings, gave place to the somewhat hard 
lines and correctly stiff patterns of the early Empire 
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Style. Gilt borders of the Greek Key and anthemion 
patterns take the place of the beautiful scroll work 
to be found on the early pieces, and the panels upon 
vases, although in themselves beautifully painted by 
excellent artists, were framed in heavy bands of gold 
instead of the delicately rich pencillings associated 
with ‘scale’ and ‘powdered blue’.” 

Among the particularly splendid services was one 
made for the Duke of Clarence in 1792 marked Flight 
& Barr and painted by Pennington with a central figure 
of Hope and a ship in the distance in a storm in a 
gray monotone, the border dark blue and heavily gilt. 
This is often erroneously described as the “Nelson 
Service,” and there was a story circulated that the 
central figure of Hope represented Lady Hamilton. 
The truth is that Nelson himself ordered a service 
from the Chamberlain Worcester factory. 

Chamberlain Worcester: The Chamberlain Worcester 
factory is important, both for its own productions 
and because it absorbed the original Worcester factory 
in the course of time. 

Robert Chamberlain began his independent career 
by decorating porcelain from Caughley, in Shropshire, 
in the “white” and in this way built up a successful 
business which somewhat interfered with the original 
factory. “After some years,” says an authority, “he 
determined to manufacture as well as decorate his 
porcelain and between 1811 and 1816 a composition 
was worked out at this factory which gave a special, 
highly vitrified and translucent body quite unlike the 
old Worcester body in tone and texture and some- 
what akin to the old Chelsea. This he named the 
‘Regent’ body, as its first important application was 
in the manufacture of a rich service for the Prince 
Regent, but it was so costly to manufacture, probably 
from deformation in firing, that it was not brought 
into common use, but was reserved for the expensiv 
services, which were then in great demand. ee 

Elaborate painting of the minutely finished order 
seems to have been the ideal of the directorate, and 
its chief exponent was Humphrey Chamberlain, a son 
of the principal proprietor of the factory. These 
grandiose and costly table services are still eagerly 
sought by collectors of the Worcester porcelains of 
this period especially when they are believed to have 
been painted by Humphrey Chamberlain. 

“The other principal style of the ‘Chamberlain 
Worcester’ porcelains was a variety of the ever popular 
‘Japan’ patterns, which had been ardently adopted at 
the Derby factory as well as by Spode and_ other 
Staffordshire potters. These ‘Chamberlain Japans’ are 
distinguished by their careful finish and the rich gild- 
ing which was lavishly used. The refined simplicity 
of the old Worcester porcelain had long since dis- 
appeared and a highly mannered ostentation had taken 
its place with disastrous results artistically, though the 
popularity of such work proves how completely it 
satisfied the taste of Royal and aristocratic families 
and they, of course, set the fashion. 
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“In the early years of the Nineteenth Century 
Messrs. Chamberlain took up the ‘Japan’ style of 
decoration and developed it to quite an extraordinary 
extent; more so, perhaps, and certainly upon the whole 
with greater taste and refinement than any other con- 
temporary manufactory. The diversity of designs 
produced by them in this taste in really extraordinary 
and the technical execution and blending of colors are 
of quite exceptional merit. 

“In their ornamental wares Messrs. Chamberlain had 
very definite ideas upon style and during the best 
period of their work that is, between 1790 and_ 1830, 
they produced vases, cups and tazzas in what would 
be known as the late Georgian and Empire styles. The 
formal straight lines ending in sharp and strong curves 
are the almost natural result of the desire for repose 
after the busy and fretful scrolls of the Louis XV. 
period. The dainty embellishments with ‘pearls’ evi- 
dently suggested by the English silver work of thirty 
years earlier relieve the severity of the lines, and the 
handles, here of the vine from Greek models, and 
there of small entwined serpents, help to balance the 
whole design. Perhaps the boldest flight of the model- 
ler was the reproduction of the well known ‘Warwick 
vase’ which was decorated in cream and gold.” 

Grainger Worcester: A word must be said about the 
third Worcester factory, established in 1800 by Thomas 
Grainger, a great-nephew of Chamberlain. The com- 
pany was known as Grainger & Wood until 1812, when 
it became Grainger, Lee & Co. In 1838 George 
Grainger took the business and it was known under 
his name until finally merged into the Royal Worcester 
Works. The Grainger Worcester factory produced 
chiefly useful wares, yet it also made large vases in 
the prevailing Empire style. Grainger produced a 
wonderful cobalt blue and many patterns of elaborate 
style, richly painted and finely gilded. Blue and white 
services were also made and the popular “Dragon” 
pattern, larger than that of Brosley, painted a pale 
lavender blue. 

THe ANTIQUARIAN is indebted to the Metropolitan 
Museum for the pictures illustrating this article. 
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MARKS ON WORCESTER CHINA 


“The marks on old Worcester porcelain,” A. H. 
Church says, “are of two sorts, factory marks and 
workmen’s marks. The crescent, the Chinese square, 
and the letter W belong to the former series. To 
the latter must be assigned a crowd of small signs, 
made up of letters, lines, dots, circles, etc., which are 
the marks of individual enamellers and gilders. At 
least seventy of the last-named group of marks have 
been recorded for the old Worcester period, 1751-1783, 
and there are a great many on the later wares made 
at the rival factory set up in 1783 by Messrs. Cham- 
berlain and also on the pieces turned out from the 
original factory after 1793 until 1840. It is impos- 
sible to give precedence in order of date to the three 
best known of the early factory marks for they now 
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and then occur, or two of them occur together on the 
same piece. 


The open crescent is usually in blue under the glaze; 
sometimes, but very rarely, in over-glaze red; a few 
examples in gold are known: it is of various sizes. 
The solid or ruled crescent is generally found upon 
pieces printed in blue under the glaze. A capital E 
is sometimes placed in the hollow of the crescents. 
Of the W mark five or six varieties have been noted; 
they are in blue underglaze and are generally of 
fairly large size, though they are not always so. The 
oriental fretted square is really a copy of a mark 
imitating a Chinese seal-character and found on blue 
and white porcelain of good quality, but made, it is 
thought for the European market. Connoisseurs are 
now of opinion that it is Chinese. 

“The marks above described belong essentially to 
the original Worcester fabrique from its beginning 
until the year 1783, when the surviving members of 
the Company sold their property to a Mr. Flight, their 
London agent. The marks of the years 1783 to 1793 
consisted of the name Flights, or Flight, or the letter 
surmounted by a crown. Afterwards the names or 
initials of the members of the firm subsequent to 1793 
sometimes painted and sometimes im- 
pressed in the paste. Among these marks of the later 
period occur Flight & Barr, Flight Barr & Barr; 
Barr, FricHt & Bar, FBB, and AFB. These marks 
are occasionally surmounted by a regal crown. 

The wares of the Messrs. Chamberlain (1786 to 
1852) were marked with their name, sometimes simply 
in the form Chamberlain's; their London address was 
generally added. The present flourishing Worcester 
Royal Porcelain Works Company really represents not 
the original factory of Dr. Wall, but the offshoot 
founded by the Messrs. Chamberlain. Its productions 
are of very commendable beauty and variety. 
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FAHNESTOCK LACE COLLECTION 


Rare Italian, French and Flemish Pieces, Collected in New York City 


M®>- HARRIS FAHNESTOCK 

of New York owns one of the 
finest collections of antique lace in 
the United States. This Collection 
is famed far and wide for the beauty 
of the specimens and their unusual 
size. Priceless lace, of which many 
a collector is counted fortunate if 
possessing half a yard, appears in 
the Fahnestock Collection in lengths 
of three, four, or even more yards! 
Furthermore, every specimen is in 
perfect condition. 

Remarkable as it may seem Mrs. 
Fahnestock has collected this choice 
and representative group of 
entirely in New York City. 

Treasured from generation to gen- 
eration, rich and filmy lace gathers 
about it an atmosphere that makes 
one think instinctively of the elegant 
personages who owned it and the 
brilliant scenes where it was worn. 
The time consumed in the making, 
the skill required to produce it and 
the high price it has always com- 
manded have placed lace among the 
precious articles for collecting. 

In forming her collection of an- 
tique laces Mrs. Fahnestock has 
secured important specimens of the 
principal types of Italian, French 
and Flemish laces from the Six- 
teenth to the end of the Eighteenth 
Century. Only fine examples of each 
sort have been acquired and the 
Collection represents in consequence 
a great variety of all that is beautiful in design, per- 
fect in technique and unusual in interest. 

Beautiful lace with patterns of flowers, figures and 
scrolls held in a groundwork of net seems to have 
come into being in the Sixteenth Century to adorn 
the costumes of the men and women of the Renais- 
sance. No one knows precisely how Point Lace de- 
veloped. Although its home is Venice, it shows affinity 
with the arabesques of Persian ornament. 

Before describing some of the examples from Mrs. 
Fahnestock’s Collection, it may help the uninitiated to 
give here a few explanations of lace and its technical 


laces 


terms. 
To begin with there are only two classes of hand- 
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Italian-and Flemish Specimens 


made lace. Point Lace (made with the needle—Needle- 
point) and Bobbin (or Pillow) Lace, made with bob- 
bins on a pillow. Point Lace is also made on a pillow. 
Point Lace receives its name from the French word 
for stitch, point. 

The solid part of the pattern is called toilé. The 
patterns are connected by slender threads, or ties, 
called brides, which are twisted, plaited or button-holed 
Frequently these brides are tipped with little 
spiked knots called picots; and the outlining edge of 
the pattern is sometimes decorated with these picot 
tips. Sometimes, instead of being joined by brides 
the patterns are filled in with a ground called réseau, 
the meshes of which are made of loosely-looped 
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Venetian, Sixteenth Century 


stitches. In some laces the ground consists of both 
brides and réseau. 

Of Venetian Point there are many varieties: Vene- 
tian Raised Point and Rose Point; Venetian Flat 
Point; and Venetian Grounded Point (including 
Burano). To these magnificent laces the poetic name 
of Punto in Aria (stitch in the air) is given. Venetian 
Raised Point and Rose Point are distinguished by a 
padded thread called cordonnet that outlines the pat- 
tern. The Venetian Flat Point has no cordonnet. 
Venetian Grounded Point has a net background. 

Point de France was at first an exact imitation of 
Venetian Point; but soon the French invented a réseau, 
and this new lace was called Point d’Alencon. It can 
only be appreciated in regard to its technique by the 
use of a magnifying glass. The average size of each side 
of its hexagon in the mesh filling is one-tenth of 
an inch and is overcast with ten button-hole stitches: 
there are therefore sixty button-hole stitches in a tiny 
hexagon almost invisible to the unaided eye. How 
human fingers could produce anything so minute is 
a mystery. Another characteristic is the thick cordon- 
net, worked with button-hole stitches over horsehair. 
Stupendous prices have always been given for this 
“Queen of Lace.” 

Some authorities describe these three related laces as 
follows: Point de France, copied from the Venetian 
lace before the réseau; Point d’Argentan, the hexag- 
onal brides; and Point d’Alencon, with the very fine 
réseau, 

There are two classes of Bobbin or Pillow Lace: 
one, in which the pattern is made first and the réseau 
or network filled in afterwards; and one in which the 
pattern and réseau are made in one continuous piece. 
Here there is a confusing use of the word Point to 
dénote superiority of workmanship and with no rela- 
tioty ‘to Needlepoint. Punto di Milano has a tape pat- 
tern on filled in’ network; Mechlin (or Malines) is 
grounded on network—fond de neige, oeil de perdrix 
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and the six-pointed star (fond Chant); and Point 
d’Angleterre (English Point) is Brussels Pillow, This 
was smuggled into England in the reign of Charles II., 
when men, as well as women, wore lace in profusion, 
even filling their wide boot tops with the richest lace. 

Lace was a craze also in the days of William and 
Mary and Queen Anne when an even greater fad arose 
—that of china. Addison mentions that “The women 
exchanged their Flanders Point for punch bowls and 
mandarins.” 

But to return to the Fahnestock Collection. 

The illustration here is of a Venetian cover, about 
a yard and a half square, probably a baptismal cloth, 
of the end of the Sixteenth Century. The foundation 
is of net with the pattern darned into it and outlined 
with gold threads, which are also used in the fine 
pointed bobbin edging. The central panel has a coat- 
of-arms and in the border on each of the four sides 
is a cartouche containing inscriptions in Medizval 
Latin. There are symmetrically placed mermaids, 
sirens, grotesque masks, cherubs’ heads and mytho- 
logical creatures, all held together by graceful scrolls. 
This is the type commonly called filet. 


The next illustration is Italian, late Sixteenth 
Century, a border four yards long with a total depth 
of twelve inches, including the fine macramé edging 
with deep scallops and tassels. The main part is of 
cut linen work, the linen which remains being elabor- 
ately embroidered and the open spaces filled with punto 
in aria (“stitches in the air”). Oval medallions con- 
tain figures in high relief—a chariot drawn by two 
dragons, a husbandman climbing a ladder which rests 
against a fruit-laden tree, a court lady in Sixteenth 
Century costume with a castle near by, a smith work- 
ing at his anvil beside a window with a grille and 
other scenes with warriors. There are fine examples 
of reticella, both the geometric and angular, and also 
the transitional type leading to the freer flowing lines 
of the succeeding punto in aria. 


Another beautiful example shows a_ characteristic 
example of the early Seventeenth Century punto in 
aria and is of the finest quality. One of the most im- 
portant pieces is a complete alb (334 yards x 9 inches), 
also of the early Seventeenth Century with wide border 
of exquisite punto in aria around the bottom and the 
sleeves and insertion between the breadths of sheer 
linen. The design consists of scrolls and floral stems, 
the points of the border formed by pendant flowers. 
Medallions are inserted in the linen above the border, 
double-headed eagles alternating with vases of flowers. 
Detached sprays of flowers are inserted above them. 


In another example of the Seventeenth Century punto 
im aria quite unlike these, there is a continuous vine 
with flowers—roses, lilies, tulips, carnations, iris and 
interspersed with these throughout the four yards a 
great number of birds with superimposed wings, cocks, 
hens, insects and cherubs’ heads with hair of knotted 
work. A peculiarity of this piece is that all the figures 
have tiny black bead eyes. This piece has a charming 
border of conventionalized flowers. 


Jabia, 1924 


Another fine piece is also of the Seventeenth 
Century, a border of Venetian Point in relief, a well 
composed design combining dignity and grace with 
the finest workmanship. The beautiful scroll is held 
in place by the contact of its details with only an 
occasional bar. This lace is called Punto tagliata a 
foghami and is three yards long and eight inches wide. 

Another is a wonderful Venetian Rose Point flounce 
Of the late Seventeenth Century (four yards by 
eleven inches). It has a balanced design of great 
charm and interest, the central feature in each section 
being a Doge’s herald with upraised trumpet; below 
are mermaids and dolphins with scrolls of seaweed, 
flowers and shells symmetrically disposed. Between these 
comes an endless array of sea-horses, lions rampant, 
alligators and eagles and an occasional dainty basket 
of flowers. The brides and all the details are enriched 
with myriads of picots and clusters of tiny star-like 
ornaments. This is the type known as Rosaline. A 
pair of lappets, also of Rosaline, must be mentioned 
for daintiness of design and the delicate elaboration 
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and the toié is varied by many elaborate modes with 
here and there openings filled in with ornamental 
brides picotées. 

The examples of Burano of the same period include 
a pair of shaped panels each nearly two yards long 
and ten inches wide at the widest part. “They have 
the characteristic clouded réseau and a floral vine and 
undulating ribbon design. The ribbon is filled in with 
brides picotées, as are the open flowérs which spring 
in sprays from the vine. There is an intricate floral 
border with varied stitches and edged with picots so 
minute as to escape observation at first glance. 

The Italian bobbin section has a pointed border of 
the early Seventeenth Century such as edged the elab- 
orate neck ruffs of the period with am inverted design 
of archaic men alternating with jars of flowers sup- 
ported by pelicans. It has neither brides nor réseau, 
the details being so distributed that they hold the design 
in place. This is a choice and unusual piece 4% yards 
long and 8 inches wide. 

An amusing bobbin flounce of the late Seventeenth 


Italian, Sixteenth Century 


of the details. Exquisite baskets of flowers are placed 
on panels formed by the intertwining of floral stems 
and purled scrolls, fairly covered with picots—an ex- 
ample of the perfection of technique. 

There is also a Rose Point flounce of the early 
Eighteenth Century (four yards, twelve inches by six 
inches in width) which is replete with interest as one 
discovers its curious animals, its quaint figures with 
outstretched arms, a flying angel with trumpet and 
many delightful birds. 

Among examples of the Flat Venetian Point is a 
Sixteenth Century flounce (one yard 34 by nine inches) 
unusual because of a delicate cordonnet outlining the 
details. It has deep points with an inverted design 
of vases and pomegranates and the coat-of-arms of 
the Pallavacini di Brannenburg. 

The Point de Venise a réseau of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury is represented by a particularly charming edging, 
four yards long, in perfect condition, notwithstanding 
its filminess. The graceful design of conventional 
flowers and leaves extends the full width of the lace, 


Century (two yards by five inches) has a graceful 
foliated scroll held together by brides picotées through 
which are worked all sorts of animals—stags, horses, 
dogs and peacocks, so cleverly concealed in the foliage 
that one has difficulty in finding them. 

There is a wide Milano flounce early Eighteenth 
Century (3% yards x 18 inches) with a réseau. Vases 
of flowers and birds are placed at intervals among 
richly designed scrolls forming leaves and blossoms 
with varied fillings and point d’esprit motifs. 

In the French section there are some very lovely 
specimens of Needlepoint. The il- 
is a Point de France flounce of the 
late Seventeenth Century, a fine example of the type 
sometimes called Point de Sedan. 
formal arrangement of pomegranates branching from 
a central vase alternating with fan-shaped motifs from 
(four yards 


and important 


lustration here 


This piece has a 


which spring gracefully curving leafing 
long by thirteen inches wide). 

Another Point de France flounce, perhaps a trifle 
later (three yards long and twenty inches wide) has 
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many war like emblems in its symmetrical, beautifully 
balanced design. There are helmets with plumes and 
lowered vizors, banners, trumpets, cannons, brackets 
supporting candlesticks with lighted candles; and 
throughout runs a scroll forming flowers and conven- 
tional ornaments. 

An early Eighteenth Century Point de France flounce 
of the candelabra type (nearly four yards long and 
eleven inches wide), is perfect of its period. These 
three pieces have brides picofées. 

The Point d’Alengon and Point d’Argentan lappets 
and edgings, dating from the beginning of the Eigh- 
teenth Century to the beginning of the Nineteenth, 
are fascinating, so lovely are they in design, so ex- 
quisitely fine and with an incredible variety of stitches 
in the réseaw and fillings. Especially to be noted is 
an Alengon edging of filmy texture with a ground 
showing the utmost variety and elaboration. 
the early Eighteenth Century, three yards long. An- 
other of the same period and of unusual beauty has 
a ground of ornamental réseau rosacé with a design 
of leaves forming arches enclosing conventionalized 
floral sprays. 

A cravat somewhat later in date has the hexa- 
gonal Argentan brides, each of the six sides being 
worked with button-holing. The lovely border and the 
stems of the vine and flowers are all edged with the 
finest picots. In parts of the design the fine Alengon 
réseau is introduced with excellent effect. 

An unusual pair of lappets in Flat French Needle- 
point without any outlining cordonnet belong to the 
early Eighteenth Century and show well designed 
standards, 

Among superb pieces in the Flemish section is a 
Point d’Angleterre flounce, a formal garden with 
central fountain shaded by symmetrically placed trees, 
a balustrade surmounted by clipped cedars, while butter- 
flies hover about the falling spray and blossoms. The 
design is repeated throughout the three yards, which 
has a depth of twelve inches. 

Another Point d’Angleterre flounce (27 inches wide) 
of the early Eighteenth Century has a beautiful design 
of naturalistic flowers in formal arrangement with a 
wide undulating ribbon effect forming medallions with 
an infinite variety of fillings. 

A flounce of exceptional interest is Brussels late 
Seventeenth Century with the mailles rondes. It has 
a colonnade with a central arch under which a stately 
woman is seated while from above a goddess is scat- 
tering flowers as she is carried through the air on the 
back of a huge bird. Below are doves with sprigs of 
olive in their beaks and half figures of men with 
plumed helmets, blowing trumpets. At frequent in- 
tervals come what appear to be interlaced initials. This 
piece is three yards long and eighteen inches wide. 

There is a fine group of lappets, cap crowns and 


edgings of Eighteenth Century Point d’Angleterre. One’ 


particularly fine set of filmy texture without a réseau 
has a design of huntsmen with horns and crossbows. 
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stags in flight, hounds, rabbits and gorgeous peacocks. 

Another set has an elaborate réseau, variants of the 
oeil de perdrix and fond de neige. There are cornu- 
copias filled with fruit and flowers, their curves being 
inspiration for an exquisite border and scrolling orna- 
ment. A third set is still later with the finest réseau 
imaginable and a typical Louis XV. scene—a shepherd 
and shepherdess under a tree, a dog at their feet and 
lambs nearby, while a fascinating squirrel is perched 
safely out of reach. An elegantly designed canopy, 
garlands of flowers and shields adorn the border. 

An edging of the same type and period has delightful 
personages in Louis XV. costume—a courtier gallantly 
presenting flowers to a charming lady, cupids, dogs 
and birds, swans and vases of flowers while through- 
out runs a serpentine band, sometimes forming medal- 
lions, sometimes a balustrade or a path serving to 
support the figures. 

Mrs. Fahnestock’s Collection is very rich in lovely 
Mechlin pieces, Binche, early Valenciennes and many 
others of great variety and beauty. One curiosity is 
a strip of needlepoint difficult to classify as it might 
be Italian, Flemish or even—and very probably— 
Danish, for this piece of lace resembles the Schleswig 
fabric preserved in the Rosenborg Palace at Copen- 
hagen. The design consists of medallions containing 
the Virgin and Child. 

One of the Eighteenth Century poets who knew the 
fashionable world, wrote: 

“Wisdom with periwigs, with cassocks grace, 
Courage with swords, gentility with lace.” 

In his day the correct wearing of lace and choice of 
the proper lace for the different seasons of the year, 
was one of the tests of good breeding. Every gentle- 
man of fashion had at least two Point lace cravats 
and a great many other kinds for less important occa- 
sions, besides innumerable lace ruffles for his sleeves. 
In these “weeping ruffles”, as they were called, many a 
love letter was concealed. Mechlin and Valenciennes 
were favorites. 


Mechlin was noted for its charming delicacy, its net- 
work sprinkled with small flowers—usually the rose 
and carnation or spots, with a decorative border. 
Mechlin was regarded as a summer lace and was al- 
ways costly. It was a great favorite with Queen Anne 
and Queen Charlotte. 

Valenciennes is the 
Pillow laces. 


most beautiful of all French 
It is made in one piece, the same threads 
forming background and pattern of flowers, usually 
tulips, carnations, or iris, very compact, in some cases 
resembling cambric. The edge is usually scalloped. 
Valenciennes was much used for ruffles, cravats, fichus 
and dress trimmings. It was expensive because of the 
number of bobbins used and the time consumed. To 
make a pair of sleeve ruffles for a man of fashion re- 
quired one worker’s entire time for ten months, work- 
ing long hours each day. The lace workers were made 
to sit in dark cellars with just one ray of light falling 
on the pillow. 


Jean, 1924 
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OLD WORLD MASTERS IN NEW WORLD 
GALLERIES 


Bartholomew Van der Helst (1613- 
1670) was considered the greatest 
portrait-painter of his time in the 
Low Countries and he received more 
money for his portraits than any 
other Dutch painter. Yet, notwith- 
standing his great industry and the 
large sums he received, he died poor. 
He lived in Amsterdam and fell un- 
der the influence of Rembrandt. 


The galleries of Holland contain 
many examples of his work. The 
most famous of all is the Civic 
Guard Banquet held in 1648 in cele- 
bration of the Peace of Munster 
containing twenty-five full length 
figures (all portraits) eating and 
drinking. Sir Joshua Reynolds called 
it the finest group of portraits ever 
painted. This hangs in the Rijks 
Museum and challenges comparison 
with Kembrandt’s famous Night 
Watch. Some critics consider Cap- 
tain Roelof Bicker’s Company, and 
with thirty-two life size figures, 
painted in 1639, Van der Helst’s 
masterpiece. This is also in the 
Rijks, and is remarkable for its color 
and the vitality that every figure 
possesses. 

These two great works of the class 
known as “Corporation” or “Doelen” 
pictures have made Van der Helst 
take rank with Rembrandt and Frans 
Hals. The Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts is fortunate in possess- 
ing a fine example of this great 
Dutch master, in The Violinist. The 
instrument is as beautifully painted as the player, who 
is holding it in a way that looks strange to modern 
eyes. The picture arouses our curiosity: we should 
like to know whether the subject is an amateur or a 
famous performer. 

In connection with this beautiful picture it is inter- 
esting to note that when it was painted the violin was 
developing into the magnificent instrument it is today. 
Gasparo di Salo, Maggini, and the Amatis had, in the 
town and vicinity of Cremona, been working on the 
little violin (violino piccolo) and endeavoring to in- 
crease the volume and sweetness of tone, both of 
which qualities were finally reached by Stradivarius. 

The player here has one of the new instruments by 


BOPH. DETRO:T PUBLISHING CO 


Bartholomew Van der Helst (1613-1670) 


one of the best Italian makers before Stradivarius. 
The bow, too, is “modern” and the violinist is holding 
it in a comparatively modern style. 

In the Seventeenth Century and even earlier it was 
the fashion for wealthy people to have many instru- 
ments in their homes. The Italian lute and viol (and 
later the violin makers) used to fill orders for a case 
of lutes or viols (and later violins) so that guests 
could be supplied with instruments for an impromptu 
concert. Frequently, too, a rich amateur would have 
an instrument made to order according to the meas- 
urements of his arm. 


The above illustration was obtained through the 
courtesy of the Pennsylvania Museum of Fine Arts. 
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CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 


These Yachting and Chpper Ships Are Very Popular 


[py the season of yacht races and ocean travel the 

mind goes back to the boats and ships of earliest 
days. Everyone loves a sail boat. There is something 
even in the name yacht and sailing ship that strike the 
imagination. Romance still lives in the sailing ship. 

The illustrations represented here, through the cour- 
tesy of Mr. Renwick C. Hurry, are of the Yacht 
“Dauntless” of New York, 268 tons, owned and com- 
manded by Vice-Commodore James Gordon Bennett, 
published by Currier & Ives; and the Clipper Ship 
“Great Republic,” also published by Currier & Ives. 
This ship was built by Donald McKay in Boston in 
1853, and was of 4500 tonnage. The length of deck 
was 325 feet; breadth of beam, 52 feet; and depth of 
hold 39 feet. As the “Great Republic” was one of the 
EHO iow 
hounds” of its day, 
it is interesting to 
compare these fig- 
ures with those of 
the two _ largest 
ocean liners afloat 
—the ‘Leviathan’ 
and the “Majestic.” 
The former is of 


59,957 tonnage, 907 
feet in length, 100 


breadth of beam 
and 58 feet in 
depth. The ‘“Ma- 
HeStiCaamnL SMES O;S Si 
tonnage, 915 feet 
in length, 100 feet 
breadth of beam, 
and, 56) |) feet 4n 


depth. The “Great 
Republic” attracted 
passengers who wished to make a rapid passage and 
travel on the most up-to-date ship. 

The term Clipper Ship, meaning fast moving, is de- 
rived from “clip”, to move swiftly, and describing a 
boat with sharp prow intended for cutting rapidly 
through the water and rigged for fast sailing. It was 
first applied to the Baltimore “clippers,” famous  pri- 
vateers in the early wars of the United States. 
rigged ship such as the “Great Republic” is a stately 
and majestic object. 

The following list of some of the most important 
yacht and clipper ship prints will doubtless be of use 
to the collector. 

Regatta New York Yacht Club rounding S. W. spit. 
After the painting by J. E. Butterworth. C. Parsons 


‘ 


A full 


del. by N. Currier. The date of this print is 1854. 

The Clipper Yacht ‘‘America,” built by Mr. George 
Steers of New York for John C. Stevens, Esq. and 
associates of the New York Yacht Club. Yacht Club 
insignia in centre. Sailing to right. F, F. Palmer del. 
N. Currier, Not dated. 

The Clipper Yacht “America.” Review of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron Cup, value £100, in the great match 
for all nations. Built by Mr. George Steers of New 
York for John C. Stevens, Esq. and associates of the 
New York Yacht Club. Sailing to the left. N. Currier. 
Not dated. 

Yachting “Cambria,” “Henrietta,” “Volunteer” and 
others. 


Yachts “Puritan” and “Vigilant.” Defender of the 


American Cup. 
Currier & Ives. 

Yachtsm Gur tases: 
Yacht" S'0histter: 
and the Yacht 
“Puritans weunmer, 
& Ives. Dated 
1885, 1887. 

Sloop iy a enue 
“Volunteer.” Cur- 
rier & Ives. Dated 
1887. 

Yachts” 9 Coun- 


| tess of Dufferin”; 
|} Schooner Yacht 


“Cambria: Gar 
rier & Ives. 
Yacht: “Vesta” 
and Yacht “Ma- 
deleine.” Currier 
Yacht “Dauntless” & Ives. 
Yacht “Sapphs” 


of New York; Yacht “Meteor” of New York. Currier 
& Ives. 

The Yacht “Madeleine,” New York Yacht Club; 
Yacht “Henrietta” of New York. Currier & Ives. 

Cutter Yachts ‘“Genesta”; “Galatiay’ “Gurriersarelwes: 

Yachts “Fleet Wing,’ New York Yacht Club. Yacht 
“Dauntless” of New York. Currier & Ives. 

Sloop Yacht “Pocahontas” of New York. C. Parsons 
del. Currier & Ives. Dated 1881. 

The Yacht “Sappho” of New York. Parsons and 
Atwater, del. Currier & Ives. Dated 1869. 

Cutter Yacht “Maria.” F. F. Palmer, delo Jy Butter 
worth in stone. Model by R. E. Stevens, Esq. Owned 
by Messrs. Stevens in New York. N. Currier. Dated 
1852. Showing Yacht “America,” 170 tons, in the offing. 


July, 1924 


The “Flying Dutchman” and “Voltigeur,’ C. Mar- 
low. N. Flatman. Running the great match at York 
on 13 May, 1851, for 1000 sovereigns a side. Painted 
by J. F. Herring, Sr., from an engraving by J. Harris. 
N. Currier. 

The celebrated clipper ship “Dreadnaught” off Tuskar 
Light in her passage into dock at Liverpool, 13 days 
11 hours from New York, December, 1854. Currier 
& Ives. Dated 1855. 

Clipper ship “Dreadnaught” off Tuskar Light, 12% 
days from New York on her celebrated passage into 
dock at Liverpool in 13 days 11 hours, Dec. 1854. 
Che Parsons del, D, McFarland pinxt. N-_ Currier. 
Dated 1856. 

Clipper ship “Dreadnaught” off Sandy Hook, Feb. 
23, 1854. Nineteen days from Liverpool. C. Parsons 
del. N. Currier. Dated 1854. 

An American Clipper ship off Sandy Hook Light 
in a Snow Storm. Currier & Ives. 

A Clipper ship in a Snow Squall. Currier & Ives. 

New York Clipper Ship “Challenge.” N. Currier. 

Clipper Ship “Great Republic,” length of deck 325 
feet, breadth of beam 53 feet, depth of hold 39 feet, 
tonnage 4500. Currier & Ives. 

Clipper Ship “Great Republic.” Painted by J. E. 
Butterworth. N. Currier. Dated 1853. 
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Clipper Ship “Great Republic.” Built by Donald 
McKay. Boston, Mass., 1853. N. Currier. Dated 1855. 

Clipper Ship “Flying Cloud.” Painted by E. Brown, 
Jr. N. Currier. Dated 1852. 

The “Gem of the Atlantic.” N. Currier, 1840. 

The “Gem of the Pacifie’” No Currier, 1840. 

“Homeward Bound,” “Outward Bound.” Clipper 
Ships of the Minturn Line. Currier & Ives. 

In the Harbor, New York. Harbor with 
Currier & Ives. 

“Discharging the Pilot.” 
Son, Brooklyn, L. I. 
Currier. Dated 1856. 
“Ocean Express.” 

“Hove To for a Pilot.” Sketched by J. Smith & Son, 
Brooklyn, L. I. On stone by C. Parsons. N. Currier. 
Dated 1856. Also entitled “Clipper Ship Adelaide.” 
Very rare. 

Clipper Ship “Queen of Clippers.” 

A Squall off Cape Horn. Clipper Ship. 
& Ives. 

Clipper Ship “Sweepstakes.” Dedicated to Aaron 
J. Westervelt, Builder. Lithographed by F. F. Palmer. 
N. Currier. 1853. 

Clipper Ship “Three Brothers,” formerly steamship 
“Vanderbilt.” Currier & Ives. 


ships. 


Sketched by J. Smith & 
On stone by ©, Parsonss. N: 
It also appearse with the title 


N. Currier. 
Currier 


Clipper Ship “Great Republic” 
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THE PENDLETON COLLECTION 


Rich In Block Front Secretaries, Bookcases and High Chests of Drawers. 


R. CHARLES LEONARD PENDLETON of Providence, 
Rhode Island, for many years was an enthusiastic 
and ardent collector of Eighteenth Century furniture. 


After his death the splendid examples acquired by 


him were not scattered by a sale but through his fore- 
sight were bequeathed to the Rhode Island School of 
Design with a house in which they should be pre- 
served and properly exhibited. For the purpose of 
those who cannot visit this permanent exhibition a 
sumptuous volume was written and made by Mr. Luke 
Vincent Lockwood, who had known the Pendleton 
Collection “like a book” from its beginning. 

From this superb volume which is so rare and ex- 
pensive that it is accessible only to a few readers we 
take pleasure in quoting Mr. Lockwood: “There are 
three methods of collecting furniture. The first is 
to collect specimens with respect to their dates, whereby 
upon completion the collection will contain examples 
of every style and date. The second method is to 
collect pieces solely because of some historic associa- 
tion, irrespective of date or style. The third method 
is to form a collection, having in view the furnishing 
of a house in the manner in which a person of taste 
and possibly of wealth could have done at the time 
the house or style was in fashion. 

The first of these methods has many fascinations, 
requires a wide knowledge of the subject and is the 
most generally instructive. When the collection is 


completed there is a museum, The second method is 


Entrance Hall 


distinctly amateurish, and unless it develops into one 
of the other methods has but little real value. The 
third method, although lacking some of the variety 
and instructive qualities of the first method makes a 
consistent collection which, when completed, combines 
a beautiful home with a museum, 

The third method has been employed in the Pendle- 
ton Collection, and we find here such a home as a 
gentleman of the last half of the Eighteenth Century, 
with taste and wealth, might haye made. The Collec- 
tion is not confined distinctly to one style and period. 
But, although differing in style and date, there is a 
uniformity of purpose and design in general running 
through the entire Collection, which is at once appar- 
ent and consistent. 

The making of this Collection has been the work 
of many years and a constant elimination of the good 
for something better, so that, to a peculiar degree, it 
represents a collection of gems each perfect in its way 
and in the collection for some special purpose. 

The Pendleton Collection covers the period between 
1690—1700, extending as far back as the time of 
Fromanteel & Clark, about 1690, and containing a few 
Heppelwhite and Sheraton specimens. The four dis- 
tinct styles arising during this hundred years are the 
Dutch; the style called by the name of Chippendale; 
the revival of the Classic under the brothers Adam 
and called by their name; and the styles originated 
by Heppelwhite, Sheraton and their followers. 

There was no such furniture made 
in America in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury as the best of that made in 
England, although the ordinary fur- 
niture of both the mother country 
and the colonies was of about the 
same workmanship. On the other 
hand, the best of the pieces made in 
America, for beauty of line and 
quality of cabinet-making, although 
lacking in the details of design in 
which their English mother excelled, 
are by no means to be despised and 
can be placed beside the more elab- 
orate English pieces without detri- 
ment. The Colonies, in a way, had 
an advantage in that they had a 
design, the high chests of drawers 
and dressing-tables, which, although 
borrowed originally from the Dutch, 
developed along original lines into 
pieces of the first order unknown in 
England. 
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The Colonies apparently had a few cabinet-makers 
of the first rank. Their names are unknown, but the 
class of work which each did is unmistakable and at 
least two of them can be traced to their homes. 

The large majority of furniture in England and 
America shows no special characteristics whereby one 
can say with any degree of certainty that it was made 
by a particular workman. 

This Collection is strong in American pieces be- 
cause Mr. Pendleton had a great fondness for them, 
and through the long years in which he was engaged 
in making this Collection, he had as a primary object 
the obtaining of the best American specimens extant. 
He has succeeded in his object to an extent not ap- 
proached by any other collection. 

The interior of the fire-proof house was copied from 
the house No. 72 Waterman Street, Providence, in 
which Mr. Pendleton arranged his Collection. This 
house was built between 1780 and 1790 and shows the 
Adam influence. On entering the front door the whole 
house seems to open to view. The hall runs the length 
of the house with stairway and landing; on the left 
is the library, on the right, the parlor. 

The dining room furnished in the Heppelwhite style 
appeared as the frontispiece in the June ANTIQUARIAN. 
The various rooms are furnished with care and pre- 
sent interesting pieces in harmony with one another. 
In describing the parlor, Mr. Lockwood says: “One 
of the chief charms of this room isthe feeling of 
repose which one experiences upon entering it, and 
as a room which can produce such a feeling contains 
the essence of good taste it. is worthy of analysis. 

“First and foremost, the room is not over-furnished. 
Each piece of furniture, china or painting is placed 
in its particular spot for a purpose, which is the theory 
of interior furnishing which characterized the Dutch 
and Chippendale periods. The walls are of a plain 
color and are intended simply to act 
as a background and to give the 
color scheme to the room. The 
porcelain is chosen and placed in 
reference to its color value, and all 
harmonizes with the mahogany fur- 
niture. 

“No room should have many tall 
pieces of furniture which extend to 
the floor, because they tend to con- 
tract and darken the room. In that 
particular this room excels. Here 
are not only no high pieces set flat 
on the floor, but every article of 
furniture stands high from the floor 
on cabriole legs and ball-and-claw 
feet, making the room seem much 
larger than it really is. The result 
of this treatment is that although 
each piece is in a way ornate, yet 
the general impression is simplicity 
wd quiet elegance.” 
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The furniture in the Pendleton Collection includes: 


long case clocks, pier tables, mirrors of various periods, 
“pie crust” tables, chairs, double chairs or settees, 
stands for porcelain jars, secretary bookcases, candle- 
stands, china, cabinets, tea-kettle stands, card tables, 
library tables, chamber tables, sofas, sideboards, knife 
boxes, dining tables, breakfast tables, serving tables, 
block front dressing-tables, book-cases, tilt top tables, 
pole screens, high chests of drawers, block front secre- 
tary bookcases, bedsteads, low chests of drawers, 
bureau, chamber tables, stools, basin stands and _ field 
bedsteads. 


It should be mentioned that the Pendleton Collection 
is very rich in block front secretary bookcases and 
high chests of drawers made in the United States, the 
former in Newport and the latter in and near Phila- 
delphia. 

The Pendleton Collection also comprises six pairs 
of very unusual andirons, several with ball-and-claw 
feet. One pair has tall shafts and urn terminals; 
another pair has fluted shafts, with top ending in a 
rounded ball of flame, and another pair has very tall 
shafts entwined with a band and also with urn 
terminals. 


The Pendleton Collection is also fortunate in having 
some valuable Chinese porcelains and a goodly amount 
of salt glaze, agate, tortoiseshell and cauliflower 
wares. 

The Chinese porcelain in this Collection was brought 
together not so much from the standpoint of the col- 
lector as for the aesthetic value of the color in con- 
nection with mahogany furniture. It was not so much 
the question of procuring the rarest specimens as of 
finding a color and shape, in any ware, whether Chinese 
or Occidental, which would give the color value best 
adapted to its use as a decoration. 


Chippendale Bedroom 
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AN OLD CARROLL HOMESTEAD 


Mount Clare—Maryland Colonial Dames Headquarters 


By ANNIE LEAKIN SIOUSSAT 


Se swift have been the destruc- 
tions in our modern life and so 
little is left of the old days, that a 
great rest awaits the tourist who has 
speeded along the Washington Boule- 
vard, which replaced the old Post 
Road from south to north, from 
Bellhaven (now Alexandria) to 
Philadelphia, when he reaches a gem 
of simplicity framed in an emerald 
setting, which greets him in_ the 
mansion of Mount Clare, surrounded 
by its picturesque grounds. 

Of the few plantations left about 
the countryside around Baltimore, 
none possess more interest than what 
remains of the estate of Charles 
Carroll Chyrurgeon, as he wrote 
himself, who coming from Ireland 
at a period not quite clearly defined, 
settled in the brilliant little capital 
of Annapolis and afterward pur- 
chased the territory known as Georgia 
for the sake of the iron ore un- 
usually abundant in these parts and 
which, after its passages through the 
furnaces of the Baltimore Co. Iron Works, formed 
one of the chief assets in the fortunes of the colonists. 
This product of pig iron was transmuted into the con- 
signment of silver, glass, quaint furniture and hang- 
ings with the equipages built in the fashion of the day 
brought into the country in ships frequently owned by 
the heads of these plantations, Dr. Carroll having built 
several at Patapsco. The invoices for these and other 
worldly goods may be seen in the family records. 

This estate furnished at first the summer home of 
Dr. Carroll, as he was later known, and of which he 
wrote in detail as “Patapsco,” but was gradually im- 
proved until at his death it was passed on to his only 
son and heir, Charles Carroll Barrister, who, during 
his eventful life, spent more and more of his time 
there. He brought here his bride, Margaret Tilghman, 
and in this home many of the most important measures 
were discussed regarding the coming of the new Re- 
public. 

It is today the only surviving Colonial house within 
the city limits and, having remained in the hands of 
the Carroll family up to a late date, was purchased 
by the Park Board, who deserve an immortal reward 
for the care and judgment they have displayed in the 
rehabilitation of the old building. The Maryland 
Society of the Colonial Dames of America was in- 
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deed fortunate in procuring through the courtesy of 
the Park Board the lease of the property for a Museum 
of History. So little has the structure been. changed 
that if the barrister could step out of his coach-and- 
four, “not too low hung, with springs chosen for the 
rough roads,’ he would not feel a stranger to his old 
home. 

From old prints we note that there was only one 
wing, with perhaps a small balcony thrown out from 
the window or door still remaining on the interior 
in the turn of the staircase; but when it was so 
creditably restored by the city officials a very good 
reproduction was given of the side “offices” com- 
mon to the period. The staircase is very beauti- 
fully placed, going up from the square hall into 
which one enters from the columned portico. The 
upper rooms are quaintly built, the morning room 
above, the breakfast room below, being good in- 
stances of the architecture of the period. 

There is still under the Mansion a long. subter- 
ranean way which led to the Patapsco River, then 
coming up to within wharfage distance of the house. 
And tradition has it that this was among those 
exits which were used by the townspeople of Bal- 


timore who, by order of the town authorities, placed 


their women and children on board the ships in the 
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harbor after the defeat of Braddock by the French 
and Indians when the savages came within thirty 
miles of Baltimore Town after devastating the 
northwestern part of the state. This passage has, 
however, been walled up for safety’s sake with its 
mysterious little chamber 12x10 near the house, 
the use of which will therefore remain unknown 
to us. 

The terraces are very beautiful in grounds now 
cared for by the Park Board. The roads and mod- 
ern approaches to Carroll Park do not detract from 
the impression produced for us in the story of the 
old days when John Adams was in Baltimore and 
described very prettily his visit to Mount Clare, 
where he was wined and dined by the barrister: 
“There is a beautiful garden and then a fall, an 
other flat garden and then a fall, and so on down 
to the river.”’ A terrace being then and still known 
in southern Maryland as a “fall”. 

Very fortunately the family name has been re- 


tained by the owners, and Carroll Park contains. in 


addition to its historical background (at a respect- 
able distance from the house) playgrounds, tennis 
courts, space for field sports, while the Colonial 
Dames have held neighborhood meetings, possess 
an Americanization Committee, and have given 
from time to time illustrated historical lectures so 
that the influence of the place is distinctly felt in 
the community. 

An oil painting hangs in the hall in which on 
the great lawn now no longer extant three horse- 
men are seen, with the mansion in the background, 
and General Washington, then Commander-in-Chief 
of the American forces, his aide-de-camp, the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, and their host, 
Charles Carroll Barrister, stand with 
their mounts near the group of old 
oak trees, today the only survival of 
the primitive forest. To him came 
the principal figures in the councils 
of our colony, and no spot is more 
filled with memories of the past than 
the “Mount,” by which name its 
owner designates his home in the 
archives. 

It was the privilege of Charles 
Carroll Barrister to take a part of 
singular importance in the  pre- 
Revolutionary days, and through the 
formation of the wonderful after 
period; and his achievements are 
written in the annals of the day. 
He lived to see the surrender of 
Yorktown, and passed away at the 
end of the era, full of years and 
honors, leaving this splendid estate 
known as Mount Clare, a_ great 
patriotic example of a strong pat- 
tern for those who come after of 
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the days when purity of life and political probity were 
the ideals and guiding principles inherited from Colo- 
nial times. 

The Mansion is of the substantial type with “offices” 
in the wings, where all the business of the estate was 
transacted. It now contains a collection of interesting 
furniture. In the illustrations given herewith the din- 
ing-room shows two very typical china closets with 
wing doors and behind the glass on the shelves there 
is much choice china and glass. A very fine “tip-and- 
turn” table with ball-and-claw feet and piecrust edge 
stands on the right; a table of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, of the heavy post Empire period is in the centre, 
and behind it one discerns two very fine Heppelwhite 
chairs. The sideboard is also of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and upon it is displayed silver, including a hand- 
some urn, and two fine mahogany knife boxes. Above 
is a mirror. On the mantelpiece, of Adam style, are 
a pair of girondelles. 

The drawing room shows another fine mantel piece 
with a carving of a light and graceful festoon. It is 
adorned with a handsome gilt framed mirror of three 
sections. Here stands a garniture of candelabra with 
girondelles. A very fine chair of the “Trafalgar” type 
stands on the left of the mantelpiece by the side of an 
extremely choice Heppelwhite desk with tambour 
shutters and original brass handles. On the walls are 
framed coats-of-arms of distinguished Maryland fam- 
ilies and to the left of the mantelpiece hangs the arms 
of Maryland. 

The other rooms are filled with fine old Sheraton, 
Heppelwhite and other furniture. 

The Colonial homes of Maryland have always been 
noted for their comfortable and tasteful furnishings, 


Drawing Room, Mount Clare 
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OLD PINCUSHIONS AND PINS 


One Was Made in 1772, the Other Purchased at a Rummage Sale 


By Mrs. Harrop E, GILLINGHAM 


“Twill employ 
Seven men, they say, to make a perfect pin: 
Seven men to a pin—and not a man too much!” 

While pins of one kind or another have been in use 
almost ever since it became the custom for human 
beings to wear clothes, it is assumed that receptacles 
of some kind were necessary to hold these useful 
articles. Princess Joan of France received 12,000 pins 
for her use in 1347, and in 1524 a “pin-case”’ costing 
116 pence was given to Katherine, the Countess of 
Devon. 

There is no record of pin cushions having been made 
before the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and several speci- 
mens of such articles made in the Sixteenth Century 
are in English museums. Many American pin cushions 
are known, dating from the latter part of the Eigh- 
teenth Century. 

The pin cushion for a baby’s basket, shown in illus- 
tration, was made in 1772, of yellow damask satin, 
pale straw colour with light blue flowers woven in the 
design, while the reverse side is of a figured pink satin. 
The tassels are of blue and white silk thread and the 
stuffing is wool. The pins which form the design are 
about three-quarters of an inch long, with round heads, 
‘made of a coiled wire and soldered on. In each corner 
of the cushion is a heart; a floral design occupies the 
centre; at the lower end is I.H. and at the upper end 


Ball Pincushion of Silk Stitched Work, Steel 


and Silver Handled Scissors in a 
Silver Case. 


Piercer, 


Left—Pincushion, with Pattern Made of Hand 


Wrought Pins. Pincushion of Same Period, 
Wrought in Silk Cross Stitch. 


is E.H., below which is 1772. On the reverse are five 
designs, four flowers resembling tulips and a centre of 
six circles. There are 794 pins inserted in both sides 
to make the designs. 


This cushion came to the writer’s husband from a 
great-aunt, with a number of other articles of family 
belongings, he being the fifth generation to own them. 
It was carefully wrapped in blue tissue paper, then in 
blue glazed chintz, with the following note inside: 

“This pin cushion was made by Grandmother Har- 
rold just before Aunt Elizabeth was born. If her child 
had been a boy, she meant to call it Isaac, and if a girl 
(as it was) Elizabeth. She put both initials. The 
pin cushion was kept for the baby and not used.” 


When the rummage sale, which like the poor is ever 
with us, first came into vogue, collectors of the antique 
were often able to secure treasures at quite small 
figures, such articles having been sent by those who 
little appreciated their true worth. The pin cushion 
shown as No. 2 may have been either a wedding or 
a birthday gift. It is undoubtedly of the same period 


as the one marked in 1772. For the modest sum of one 
cent I secured this dainty article at a rummage sale, 
where I had gone to donate some bric-d-brac. Both 
these pin cushions are six inches long and four inches 
wide at the points. 


The one on the right is made of silk cross-stitched 
work with fleur-de-lis and conventional flowers, within 
the black squares, In each corner brightly coloured 
strawberries have been worked in a more elaborate 
stitch. The reverse is of blue figured brocaded silk; 
and while most of the old pins are missing, the marks 
show quite plainly where some dear one’s initials have 
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been, and the date 1772 is likewise to be distinguished 
by the holes left by the rusted pins. 

Another interesting form is the ball pincushion for 
suspension from the waist. This style had been in 
vogue from 1782 to 1840. The one shown on a chain 
bears the owner’s name and date of 1799 engraved on 
a silver encircling band. It is worked in a gold silk 
with light brown and green silk for the design. Note 
the steel piercer and the beautifully chased case for 
the scissors with their delicately fashioned handles; all 
three are suspended from silver chains attached to the 
hook of same metal. 

The block designed cushion is similar in workman- 
ship and is undoubtedly of the same period; its re- 
verse is of a brown silk bearing an embroidered sprig 
of flowers and is encircled by an embroidered band 
of conventional design. The other “housewife” set, as 
these were called, shows a black silk embroidered 
cushion, with initials R. H. 
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WORCESTER PORCELAIN FIGURES 


The 


for some years a problem to students of English porce- 


identification of Worcester figures has been 


lain. During the nineteenth century it was generally 
agreed among authorities that no figures at all had 
been made at Worcester. The publication in 1809 of 
“Passages from the Diary of Mrs. Philip L. Powys” 
gave the first hint that this view was mistaken. De- 
scribing a visit paid to the Worcester China Works 
on August 27, 1771, Mrs. Powys speaks of a room in 
which “they made the china ornamental figures; these 
are done in moulds, separate moulds for the limbs, and 
stuck on as above.” Her account is confirmed by an 


anonymous diarist who visited the Worcester factory 
on October 2Ist, 1771, and whose description of what 
he saw there was printed. He ends his story with the 
following words: “They make very fine Figures or Or- 
namental China, it being done so much 


better and 
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cheaper at Derby; here they are obliged to mould it, 
but there it is cast, which is ten times as expeditious. 
The Derby composition is, however, not so good for 
useful ware.” 

It has only recently become possible to identify be- 
yond doubt a small group of figures indisputably made 
at Worcester. A pair of gardeners in colors came re- 
cently to light, and were chemically analysed by Mr. 
Herbert Eccles, F.C.S. The result of the analysis 
was as follows: Silica, 70.43; alumina, 4.82; lime, 4.64; 
magnesia, 10.50; oxide of lead, 4.65; total, 95.04. This 
gives a total of over 30 per cent soapstone, and ap- 
proximates well enough to the analysis of Worcester 
domestic porcelain of the same period. The presence 
of such a quantity of soapstone is alone enough to 
justify the attribution to Worcester, for soapstone is 
the distinctive ingredient of the Worcester paste, and 
it was used to such an extent by no other factory to 
which these figures could possibly be ascribed. It is 
true that Richard Holdship, after severing his con- 
nection with Worcester, covenanted in 1764 to supply 
the Derby factory with “soapy rock,” but it does not 
seem established that soapstone was ever actually used 
at Derby. 


A small point of similarity that seems to be peculiar 
to such Worcester wares as have flowers in reliefs, is 
the rendering of buds, and sometimes of pistils, by two 
straight strokes, incised to traverse each other at right 
angles like the markings on a hot-cross bun.—William 
King in The Connoisseur. 
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THE OLD LANTERN 


The old copper masthead lantern shown on our 
front cover this month has a powerful Bristol lens, 
Max Williams. 


Country “homes with an outlook on the sea are not 


and is one of a number owned by 


complete without their old lanterns. 


Prints 2: Models 


MARINE RELICS 


(©) Sane We | D 
Old American Frigate 
Clipper Ship & Whaler 
We Have 
A Wonderful Selection of 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
and 


ENGLISH SPORT PRINTS 


MAX WILLIAMS 
538 MADISON AVE. 
New York City 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE LANTERN 


How to Study and Collect Old Chinese Porcelain 


By Rateu M, Cuait 


T is hardly an exaggeration to say that at the pres- 
ent time, deals in fine old Chinese pottery and por- 
on an international importance, and so, 
Chinese art, particularly the ceramic branch of it, has 
become very popular in America in the last few years. 
We now can point with great pride to the collections 
housed in our museums and to those owned privately. 
Among these collections can be found some of the 
most cherished treasures of old Cathay. 


celain take 


The result of our capturing many of the prizes that 
have come up for sale from time to time, and the 
daily increasing admiration for the: art of the Chinese, 
has caused a great demand for books which treat on 
the subject. This demand unfortunately could not be 
met by the works now available, because, firstly they 
and 


are too expensive, 


secondly they are written 


for the collector and not 
for the uninitiated. There- 
fore, it has been thought 
that a series of articles 
the ceramics 
of China in a manner that 

be easily grasped 
understood by the 


treating on 


would 
and 

beginner, would both serve 
the purpose and be timely. 

The plan formulated is 
to present the subject 
from the viewpoint of an 
expert, a dealer, and from 
one who has bought, sold 
and formed many collec- 
tions, and who at the out- 
set presumes that his 
readers are just beginners 
whose chief desideratum is to be directed along the 
right path for study and collecting. The procedure 
then, will be to take up the subject in the form of a 
course, divided into a series of talks and examinations. 
This we believe is the best plan and we hope will meet 
with approval. 

In starting, it would not be amiss to begin with a 
few remarks regarding the art of the Far East, namely 
China, selecting the most salient, which according 
to our mind is the bulwark—the foundation upon which 
the Chinese have built the structure of their art. 

Chinese art presents a system of decoration which 
is embraced by a unity of character due to the study 
of decoration and canons of art passed from genera- 
tion to generation, and which at periods was seriously 


Porcelains of the Kang Hsi and Chien Lung Periods 


threatened by the vicissitudes and trend of time; but 
the characteristic fortitude and intense tenacity of 
purpose of the Chinese saved them, for they would 
receive an impulse from some hidden source, and thus 
they have survived for over four-thousand years. Yet, 
in spite of all this, we must not be led to believe that 
the Chinese artist was restricted to manner and execu- 
tion; but that rather he went direct to nature for his 
inspiration and details, and was thereby enabled to 
give spontaneous free play to his creations. The mys- 
tery of surrounding nature struck forcibly on his mind, 
its phenomena on his senses, and thus in all the vary- 
ing circumstances he turned to one or the other in 
gratitude or for help. All this of course, will only be 
intelligible to us later, when we have learnt something 
about China and its arts. 

We look \backision ea 
period of more than four- 
thousand years with a 
feeling of wonder at the 
achievement ot the Chinese 
in the arts of peace, and 
the light gradually dawns 
upon us when we begin to 
slowly realize the sources 
upon which the Chinese 
artist could draw. There 
is not in all of China a 
mountain, a plain, river. 
grove or wood that is not 
hallowed by some legend 
or poetic tale. And be- 
sides, intimately connected 
with the idea of immor- 
tality. This, as “it ‘can 
easily be seen, there is an 
abundance of evidence of 
the intense hold that many of these places had for the 
Chinese—for there their great sages and leaders were 
wont to be surrounded by disciples, whom they taught, 
and to whom they gave laws that are still in use today. 

Everywhere in nature they felt the presence of 
august invisible beings, in the sky with its luminaries 
and clouds; in the sea with its fickle changeful move- 
ments, the abode of the dragon; in the earth with 
lofty peaks, rivers and plains they breathed in their 
inspirations, and so while the artists rivaled each other 
to this end, poets were no less zealous in singing 
praises. In this fashion allegory gradually produced 
a kind of intellectual atmosphere necessary to their 
life, which later embraced Confucism and Taoism, 
the mystical cult created deities, who became immortals 
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and when we come to read of their birth, we find that 
the Chinese, who at all times have manifested a fond- 
ness for longevity and disliked to look upon the in- 
firmities of age, made these deities as a consequence 
omnipotent and omniscient: they moved through space 
almost without loss of time; they knew all things and 
sometimes communicated their wisdom to man. 

These deities were considered to possess the form 
of human beings, and in this fashion artists received 
the impulse to produce statues of them that would 
equal this high ideal, in fact that was their chief am- 
bition. Some went so far as to ascribe the mysterious 
evolution of their ideas to the influence of a god, and 
poets would likewise ascribe to the same cause the 
inspiration of their song. And so, in brief the artists 
of China, though careless, or rather caring less for 
material reward, but with hearts on fire with the zeal 
for their craft imparted to their work a “Spirituality,” 
a certain something difficult to define. This was wholly 
independent of the medium employed, it mattered not 
whether it was a block of jade, porcelain, bronze or 
anything, the rhythmical vitality of its beauty, its force, 
is felt, and once felt it is never again forgotten. It 
is like when one has touched a piece of Sixteenth 
Century velvet for the first time, one never again for- 
gets the feel of the texture—never! 

In the art of the Chinese it is true that we have 
found a piquancy and freshness in their quaint fancies 
and exquisite workmanship; but we have by no means 
yet reached a point of realization and appreciation ; 
the thrilling enjoyment and understanding derived from 
a full comprehension has yet to be learnt by us. Our 
knowledge of the arts of old Cathay is at best, if one 
may use the vernacular, in its infancy. 

True it is we have made great progress in the last 
decade; but we have only learned the alphabet and 
we must now learn how to read, for only by being 
able to read may we learn what is hidden in the word. 
In this manner also will we pursue our study of old 
Chinese porcelain. 

The first requisite in the study of the Chinese pot- 
tery and porcelain is for the beginner to subjugate 
his innate skepticism, and remember that patience is 
still a virtue. Having accomplished that, the study can 
be made both pleasant and lucrative. 

The beginner who seeks to learn finds that the highly 
technical works written on the subject are voluminous 
and academic, and soon tires, under the belief that 
one must be possessed of some superior ability in order 
to make any headway. This is due to the fact that 
he is trying to walk before he has learnt how to 
creep. Therefore, for the time being we are going 
to avoid all books on the subject, we will simply de- 
pend on our own resources, 

The first thing we will supply ourselves with will 
be an ordinary magnifying glass, and a real old piece 
of Chinese porcelain, a piece not later than the Chien 
Lung period (1736-1795), one can either borrow it 
from a friend, or buy it from a reliable dealer; but 
by all means make certain that it is really an old piece. 
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A specimen of blue and white is preferable and can 
be bought as low as $5 or $10. Having accomplished 
that, procure any bit of modern porcelain and com- 
pare both, jotting down the findings as you go along. 
Just continue looking and comparing, or else gather 
a circle of friends and play “Chinese Porcelain,” each 
one jotting down his opinion, then all opinions should 
be studied. In this way you will be making great 
progress and will find out much that cannot be ex- 
plained. In the next talk we will see what progress 
we have made. But in the meantime remember the 


Chinese adage, ‘One learns by seeing much’, 


STEPHEN VAN RENSSELAER 


“Che Sun Bial Shop” 


New York 


Announces the Opening 


of 
A Summer Antique Shop 


at 


{THE GROSSROADS” 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


JUNE—NOVEMBER 


FULLER HOMESTEAD 
Hancock Village, N. H. 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF CHOICE 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE, PEWTER 
PRINTS and GLASS 


Telephone 39—2, HANCOCK, N. H. 
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‘The Old Print Shop”’ 


ENGRAVINGS ETCHINGS 


MEZZOTINTS 


xk O* 


The Finest Collection of Old Prints 
in New York 


af laf 


Een Onl te; @ les EES 
150 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


Bet. 29th & 30th Sts. 


TEL. MADISON SQUARE 6632 


SPURR & SWIFT. 


123 Pall Mall, LONDON, ENGLAND 
Will Represent You 
at Important London Sales 


Correspondence Invited. Commissions Executed. 


Cables: SWISPUR, LONDON 


WILMER MOORE 
18 West Broad St., 
Hopewell, N. J. 


Glass, China, Prints 
Chintzes, Furniture, 
Old Pottery 


8 Miles from Princeton — 


DAVID B. MISSIMER 
Antiques, Linens, Quilts, Hooked Rugs 


Ten Miles North of Lancaster, Pa., on the State 
Highway from Lancaster to Lebanon, 
Hershey and Harrisburg, Pa. 
Market Souare and West High Street, 
MANHEIM, PA. 
W. B. SPAULDING’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
17 WALNUT STREET HAVERHILL, MASS. 
Empire Mahogany Bureaus, $25; Cottage or Spool 
Beds, $15, or $25 for 2. Some good 4-Posters at $15. 
Some more 3-Slat Back Chairs with new Rush Seats 
at $7.50; Mahogany Pedestal D. L. Sewing Tables at 
$25. Set of 6 Hitchcock Chairs, all Wood Seats, 
decorations perfect, $50 for set. Several 6-Legged 
Sideboards. Bridal Chests. Desks. Sofas. Photo 
f any of above pieces. Price includes packing 


sent o: 
F.O.B., Haverhill. Mass. 


and crating. 


13 miles from Trenton 


| 
| 
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THE HISTORY OF MARYLAND 
ON SILVER 


A Collection that will grow more and more Valuable 

At “Mount Clare” is preserved under the custody of 
the Maryland Colonial Dames, the famous silver ser- 
vice presented to the armored cruiser, Maryland, by 
the citizens of the State of Annapolis, May 31, 10906. 
This silver service, which is a record of the history 
of Maryland, was made by Samuel Kirk & Son Co., 
of Baltimore. Every scene on this service, which 
numbers 300 pieces, is typical of Maryland and the 
many things for which this State is noted in the mak- 
ing of history; and on every piece, where practicable, 
the border shows events in which Maryland was a 
pioneer in invention and progress. All the Counties 
contributed one or more pieces. 

ALLEGANY County: Fillet platter, representing the 
Old Naticnal Bridge; Fort Cumberland; a George’s 
Creek coal mine; and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

ANNE ARUNDEL CouNTY AND ANNAPOLIS: Centre- 
piece and Plateau, representing the Peggy Stewart 
mansion; the Chase House; scene on the Chesapeake 
Bay; Dorsey House; Old Treasury Building; Ban- 
croft Hall; Naval Academy and State House; Oyster- 
tonging scene; and portraits of Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton and John Hanson. 

BALTIMORE City AND County: Punch bowl and pla- 
teau, twelve cups and a ladle. The bowl rests on four 
diamondback terrapins and is 17% inches in diameter. 
At the top centre is the Great Seal of Maryland sur- 
rounded with a wreath of leaves from native trees. 
Between festoons of tobacco are pictures of Fort Mc- 
Henry, the Washington Monument, Baltimore in 1752, 
and the Laying Out of Baltimore. The plateau bor- 
dered with oyster shells is ornamented with redhead 
and canvasback ducks, wild turkeys, tobacco, aspara- 
eus, grass, water, seaweed and Indian corn, old Con- 
eress Hall, Columbus Monument, monument of the 
Battle of North Point and a Baltimore Clipper Ship. 
The handle of the ladle reproduces the Mason and 
Dixon five-mile stone with the Calvert arms on one 
side and the Penn arms on the other. The punch cups 
contain the names of the following naval heroes of 
Maryland: William Carmichael Nicholson; James 
Nicholson; Benjamin F. Sands; John Rodgers; John 
Rogers; Augustus H. Kilty; Jesse Duncan Ellicott; 
Edward Donaldson; Stephen Decatur ; Thomas Crabbe; 
Yates Stirling; and Winfield Scott Schley. 

CarroLL County: Asparagus dish and server, repre- 
senting rural mail delivery; Western Maryland Col- 
lege; New Windsor College; and Westminster Court 
House; coffee pot showing Richard Preston’s house 
and Middleham Chapel. 

Crctt County: Fish: platter representing fishing on 
the Susquehanna River; Kitty Knight, heroine of 1812; 
Captain John Smith’s barter with the Susquehanna 
Indians. 

CAROLINE County: Compotier, representing Oakland 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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To CoNNOISSEURS EVERYWHERE, 
I OFFER— 


MY JUDGMENT is backed up with more 
than twenty years’ experience in buying 
all manner of authentic antiques for mu- 
seums and private collectors of the first 
rank, 

MY GOOD TASTE, which is easily apparent 
to any visitor. My early American furni- 
ture, china, silver and glass express the 
best taste in their respective periods.. 

AS FOR MY INTEGRITY, I have:no repro- 
ductions, no revamped or reconstructed 
antiques. I have no Victorian pieces, no 
Empire pieces, no near antiques onthe 
premises. 

MY VALUES can not be matched by city or 
suburban dealers less favorably situated. 

MY SHOP is about forty miles from New — 
York on the Boston Post Road, in Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


BERNSTEIN 


Authentic Antiques 
205 Westport Ave. - - - NORWALK, CONN. 


THE SASCO SHOP 
(ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD) 


FAIRFIELD, CONN. 


Specializes in Maple and Other Colonial Furniture 
Small Articles of Interest to Collectors. 


Telephone, Fairfield 171-2 MRS. WEEKS 


AT THE STEPPING STONE 
MARIE GOUIN ARMSTRONG 
WOODEN SHOE MAKER’S CANDLE STICK 
CHERRY BUTTERFLY TABLE 


Ship Models—Old Silver 
277 Elm Street, - West Haven, Conn. 


SPINNING WHEEL SHOP 
ANTIQUES. 
OLD HOOKED RUGS 
Early American Furniture—Old China 
Old Mahogany Lustre 
115 E. Putnam Avenue 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


H. E. BURGESS 
358 West Putnam Ave., 
An interesting assortment of 


EARLY AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Greenwich, Conn. 
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OLD HOLLY HOUSE ANTIQUES 


EARLY 
AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 
GLASS 
POTTERY 
MIRRORS 
CLOCKS 
PRINTS 


La GRANGE & CO. 
575 Main Street, - Stamford, Conn. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 
in MAPLE, PINE and CHERRY, consisting of 


HIGHBOYS — DESKS — BUREAUS 
CHESTS OF DRAWERS 


and all kinds of 


LAMPS and GLASSWARE — IRON 
POTTERY 


HARDWARE 


A. E. CARROLL 


735 Main Street Fost Hartford, Conn. 
Telephone, Laurel 84 


EDGAR E. MEAD 


Always a Splendid Line to Select From 
TAMBOUR DESK, 1730. Beautifully Inlaid. 
Chairs, Desks, Tables, Highboys, Lowboys 
We buy and sell antiques—WRITE YOUR WANTS 


56 STUBBINS ST., 67S HANCOCKSS Te 
Walnut 4225-R Walnut 6526-W 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
NELLIE SPRAGUE LOCKWOOD 


Early American Antiques 
Curly Maple, Pine, Mahogany and Cherry. 
FINE COLLECTION OF CURRIER & IVES PRINTS 
‘Pewter, Pottery, brass and iron and many other 
interesting articles. 


ie) Westport Ave., - Norwalk, Conn. 


_ William A. Dick, Jr. 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


Including fine Pilgrim slat-back, rare lantern 
clock, tavern table with center stretcher 
and kirt, and slant-arm child’s chair. 


40 Westernview St. Springfield, Mass. 


| CHARLES F. TIMMINS 

ea ANTIQUES 

(Cor. Main & Grafton Sts. (Boston Post Rd.) 
Shrewsbury Centre, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. M.S. Jacobs 


1236 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Antique Furniture—Clocks 
Sandwich Glass—China 
Coverlets—Pewter 


Prints—Linens, Etc. 


Early American Furniture 
Original Condition 


Pine Chest of Drawers with Original Brass Handles 
Rare Miniature Corner Cupboard in Walnut 
Slope lid desk in curly maple.—Fine collection of 


OLD PEWTER, HISTORICAL CHINA, POTTERY, 
GLASS and PRINTS 


PHILADELPHIA ANTIQUE CO., 
Established 1866 


711 Chestnut St., = - Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEPHEN K. NAGY 
33A South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Early American prints, portraits, silver, china, glass, 
pottery, antique guns, rifles, swords, daggers, shields, 
idols, Indian curios, coins, medals and paper money. 


MARTHA de HAAS REEVES 
1026 Pine Street - Philadelphia, Pa. 
In the Heart of the Antique District 


SOMETHING NEW IN EVERY DAY 
ENGLISH LACQUER CHEST 


Black with embossed dog-design and leaves as 
a border and a flower painting in the center. 
This chest has the top, sides and front beautifully 
decorated, and in perfect condition. Ready for use. 


PRICE, $85.00 
JOSEPH LACY 


1034 Pine Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Francis D. Brinton 


EARLY PENNSYLVANIA 
FURNITURE 


OERMEAD FARM 
West Chester, Pa. 


WILMINGTON 


The Antiquarian 


(Continued from Page 30) 
Manor; Denton-Martin House, Denton Court House, 
and Castle Hall. - 

CHARLES County: Cream jug and sugar bowl, rep- 
resenting Old Trinity Church Rectory, Port Tobacco; 
Court Hcuse, Port Tobacco; two-wheeled oxcart, and 
residence of Thomas Stone. 

DorcHESTER CouNtTy: One compotier, representing 
Warwick Fort Manor House; Cambridge Court House; 
Cambridge Hospital and Trinity Church. 

FREDERICK County: Game platter, representing All 
Saints’ Church, Frederick City; home of Thomas Jef- 
ferson; Rose Hill, home of Daniel Dulany, and a Con- 
estoga wagon. 

Garrett County: Six candlesticks representing Cre- 
sap’s home; Cumberland Narrows; Stone arch over 
Castleman River; Old National Road Conestoga 
wagon; Workman house; Johnson-Hatfield House; 
Searight House; Brownfield House; Stone House, 
Darlington’s; Temple of Juno; Tall-house, Laurel 
Hill: 

Harrorp County: Two entrée dishes, representing 
birthplace of Edwin Booth; Phillip’s tomb; Belair 
road; Belair Court House; Monument at Bush; ship- 
ping flour to Boston; Rodger’s home, Zion ial US vata! 
Admiral Cockburn’s snuffbox. 

Howarp County: Roast platter, representing F]li- 
cott’s Mills; Viaduct at Relay; Doughoregan Manor. 

KENT County: Two salvers, representing scenes of 
Captain John Smith’s voyage (1608) ; Washington Col- 
lege; Claiborne’s Fort; Caulk’s Field Monument; the 
I. U. Church; and Court House at Chestertown and 
Sih IParlls. 

MontGoMERY County: Ice cream dish and_ server, 
representing Cabin John Bridge; Greenwood; Brook- 
ville Academy and Clean Drinking Manor. 

PRINCE GEorGE’s County: Salver, representing Broad 


Creek Church (1698); Harmony Hall; Government 
House and Maryland Agricultural College. 

QuEEN ANNE’s County: Compotier, representing - 
Blakeford, Wye, and Hemsley House. 

St. Mary’s County: Water pitcher representing 


monument to Leonard Calvert, and “Ark and Dove” 
off Chancellor’s Point. 

Tatsor County: A vegetable dish, representing 
Friends’ Meeting House; Wye House; St. John’s 
Church; wagon bridge at Chesapeake City; and Wye 
House on cover. 

WASHINGTON County: Vegetable dish, old Fort 
Frederick, bridge over Conococheague River, Dunkard 
Church and Jacob’s Church on Antietam Creek, On 
cover, Harper’s Ferry and Captain Moses Chapin’s 
home (1741). 

Wicomico County: Gravy boat and ladle, represent- 
ing Green Hill Church and Court House at Salisbury. 

WORCESTER COUNTY: Compotier, representing naval 
battle mouth of the Wicomico River; Memorial Pres- 
byterian Church; Court House at Snow Hill and at 
Beverly. 
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IN WALNUT IN MAPLE 
Grandfather’s Clock Gateleg Table 
Gateleg Table (All Original) 

(All Original) Slant Top Desk 
Dutchfoot Table Stretcher Table 

(Six Legs) Drop Leaf Table 
Quaint Low Tester Bed 

Square Cupboard (Curly) 
Whiskey Chest 
Brass Wall Sconces, Candelabra, Five-Slat Arm Recker, good 
turnings; Four-Slat Arm Rocker, plain turnings; Two-Slat 
Chair, three stretchers all around, heavy post—probably a 

Desk Chair. 


1516 Westwood Ave., RICHMOND, VA. 
One Block from the Washington Highway 
Telephone Boulevard 6303-J. 


ings. Special values in Old 
Furniture, Clocks, Hand-Woven Coverlets, and other 
old fabrics, also China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 


IN MAHOGANY 
Secretary Bookcase 

(Original Brasses) 
Sheraton Card Table 
Empire Chairs 
Various Types of 
Drop Heat Tables, 


Perhaps I have that piece you have looked for so long. 


WM. C. WALDRON 
(Historic) Cherry Valley, N. Y. al 


PINE, MAPLE and MAHOGANY FURNITURE. 
THREE-PANELLED ROOM ENDS 
ONE WITH SHELL CUPBOARD. 


WALTER & DRAPER 
103 Market Street - Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


I HAVE TWO VALUABLE PRINTS FOR SALE 
—They Are— 
WHISTLER—‘‘Annie Seated” 
SEYMOUR HADEN—‘‘Whistler’s House”’ 
FINE IMPRESSIONS 
BEST CONDITION 
Make offer, for one or both. 

Address K. C. N., Care The Antiquarian 


RENWICK C. HURRY 


Early American 


Paintings, Prints and Pottery 
SIX WEST TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 
New York 
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FITCHBURG ANTIQUE SHOP 
682 Main Street, - Fitchburg, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE 
GLASS—CHINA—PRINTS 
On the Mohawk Trail 


HAND PAINTED 
CLOCK GLASSES, DIALS, MIRROR TOPS, TRAYS 
AND MATTS. 
Restored or Reproduced. 
Prompt Service. References from Leading Collectors. 


H. & G. BERKS, Artists and Designers 
1344 Wollaston Terrace DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Phone: Dorchester 0042R 


ALTON L. DEAN 
GENERAL LINE OF ANTIQUES 
60 Harrison Avenue 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


IN OLD CONCORD, MASS., VISIT 


ALFRED M. UHLER 
ANTIQUES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 
On the 
LEXINGTON ROAD 


Near the Antiquarian Society—Inquiries Solicited 


WELCH’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
and Colonial Tea Room 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE and HOOKED RUGS 
Old Glass, Silver, Sheffield, China, Pewter, Prints and Books 
OPPOSITE DEPOT LYNNFIELD, MASS. 
(On the Newburyport Turnpike) 
267 LA 


COMMON ST. WRENCE, MASS. 
(Opposite Police Station) 


LOUISE R. READER 
417 Westford Street (Cor. Wilder St.) 


Lowell, Mass. 


Rare Old Staffordshire Pitcher by Stubbs, decorated 
with New York City Hall and Boston State House 


Fine Pair of Early American Pewter Candlesticks. 
In Lowell, visit also the birthplace of Whistler, nearbv. 


The BRISTOL ANTIQUE SHOP 
ELIZABETH DIMOND CHURCH 


12 CONSTITUTIONSSTREET 


Collectors and others can always find something 


unusual in my Shop. 
NEAR FERRY BOAT LANDING, BRISTOL, R. I. 


RARE PRINTS—FRAMED 

Central Park, ‘‘The Drive,’ C. & I.; American 
Sporting Scene, “Troutfishing,’’ Walsh; ‘Maj. Rob’t. 
Anderson,’ C. & I.; ““The Chase,’’ Henry Alken, 
1833; Island of St. Helena (1816), N. Joyce & G. 
Munger; Silhouette, “B. Franklin,” by Hubard. 

$25.00 EACH 
COLLINS, Boston Post Road, Branford, Conn. 
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YE OLDEST BOOKSHELF 


“Ye Olde Book Shelf” has brought THE ANTIQUARIAN so 
many letters, both of inquiry and jubilation, that we are un- 
able to answer each individual inquiry. A gentleman from 
Toledo, Ohio, writes he has discovered among his old books a 
Milton’s ‘‘Paradise Lost,’ a Poem in Ten Books (Wallis, 
London, 1668). It is quite rare. A New York dealer offered 
one for $350 recently. Another correspondent in Delaware 
found between the leaves of an old book a four-page letter 
written by Benjamin Franklin. A gentleman from Chicago 
has discovered he has a first edition of George Moore’s 
“Flowers of Passion,’ 1878, with autograph. A score or more 
inquiries as to the value of bound volumes of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book have been received. We are informed they are not of 
any great value, however. 

Regarding inquiries about old prints and engravings: We 
do not know their value, but would suggest the finders write 
some of our advertisers who deal in old prints. 

The Rare Book Co., 99 Nassau Street, New York, has 
Richard Blome’s Brittania, with an account of the American 
Plantations, and many folding maps; also 100 colored coats-of 
arms, printed in London in 1673, price $30. J. C. Ives’ Re- 
port upon the Colorado River of the West,’ explored in 1857- 
1858, with folding maps, lithographs and colored plates, Wash- 
ington, 1861, $25; Washington Irving’s “Voyages and Dis- 
coveries of the Companions of Columbus,” Ist edition, Phila- 
delphia, 1831, $15. A History of Kentucky, by H. Marshall, 
Frankfort, 1824 (2 vols.), $40. A program of Jenny Lind’s 
Concert Monday, June 2, 1851, 16 sheets, $10. A New Eng- 
land Almanac for 1784, Providence, $10. John lLawson’s 
“History of North Carolina,’ with map, London, 1709, Ist 


ed., $150. Psalms of David, with Hymns and Songs, New 
York, 1796, $10. Edward Peterson’s ‘‘History of Rhode 
Island,” New York, 1853, $10. Robert Beverley’s ‘‘History 


and Present State of Virginia,’ frontispiece and plates, Ist ed., 
WAGE.  SRilVAGy. “Leaves of Grass,” by Walt Whitman, Boston, 
1860-61, $15. “The Naval Monument,” A. Bowen, containing 
accounts of all battles between the navies of the U. S. and 
Great Britain during the War of 1812, with 25 engravings, 
Boston, 1840, $10. ‘‘El Dorado, or Adventures in the Path 
of Empire,” comprising a Voyage to California, by Bayard 
Taylor, 1850, $15. ‘‘History of Long Island,’ with an account 
of its discovery and settlement, etc., by Benjamin Thompson, 
New York, 1839, $12.50. ‘‘History of the Province of New 
York from the First Discovery to the Year 1732, by William 
Smith, 

Cadmus Book Shop, 312 West 34th Street, New York, has 
Gen. James Wilkinson’s Memoirs, Vol. 2, Washington, 1810, 
for $49. ‘Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc,” Ist ed., by 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), New York, 1896, $15. 
Joseph Conrad’s The Nigger of the ‘‘Narcissus,’’ Ist ed., Lon- 


don, 1898, $50. Joel Chandler Harris’ ‘“‘Uncle Remus. His 
Songs and His Sayings,’’ 1st ed., New York, 1881, $10. Bret 
Harte’s “The Lost Galleon and Other” Tales; ist ed san 
Francisco, 1867, $75. Herman Melville’s “Moby Dick,’ 1st 
ed.. New York, 1851, $40; also the same author’s ‘“‘Typee,” 
1846, $25; “Omoo,”) 13847. 9$20, and) s--Mardi,” “18495 S20; 


A Genealogical History of the Family of Montgomery, includ- 
ing the Montgomery Pedigree, 1863, $15. James A. Jones’ 
“Traditions of the North American Indians,” illus., London, 
1830, $30. Rites and Mysteries of the Oriental Freemasons, 
customs, laws and ceremonies, relative to the Christian and 
Jewish dispensations, etc., printed in 1788 at Philadelphia, $45. 

E. F. Bonavcnture, 536 Madison Ave., New York, has 
many interesting items, among them ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 2 
vols., Boston, 1852, 1st ed., $85; Poe’s Tales, New York, 1845, 


1st ed., $65; Hawthorne’s ‘Scarlet Letter,’ Boston, 1850, Ist 
ed., $55; Emerson, Poems, Boston, 1847, Ist ed., $45; Emer- 
son, ‘‘Nature’’, Boston, 1836, a rare presentation copy, $90; 


Irving W. Knickerboker’s “‘History of New York,” 1809, Ist 
ed. with folding map, $175. 


JAMES DAVIDSON 
Dealer in Antiques 
HOWARD STREET, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Telephone 392 : 
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FOR SALE 


ENGLISH SPINNER ORGAN DESK of year 1760. 
This is a ladies’ writing desk, height 3 ft. 2 inches, 
width 2 ft. The top raises and lowers on old-fash- 
ioned weights, showing 3 satin-wood drawers and 
scrollwork letter compartments. The desk is of rose- 
wood, with mahogany and _ satin-wood inlay. The 
front legs are fluted, tapered with paste gold decora- 
tion. The desk lid is decorated with satin-wood inlay 
flowers and a knife-edge inlay around the edge of 
cover. Price $250.00, which includes boxing and 
shipping. Photo upon application. Address W. S. C., 
Box 22, Herkimer, N. Y. 
AUTHENTIC Two Drawer Connecticut sunflower oak 
chest. Also one drawer Hadley chest; family 
history will be given. MALCOLM A. NORTON, 71 
Highland St., Hartford, Conn. 


HAND WOVEN RUGS and bath mats in old cover- 
let patterns. ROBERT F. HEARTZ, 20 Cass St., 
Exeter, N. H. 


RARE BOOKS 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE LITERATURE, Libraries, Old 

Historical Books, Old Acts and Statutes of all 
States, Autographs and Manuscripts, purchased and 
sold. Catalogues furnished upon request. RARE 


BOOK CO., 97-99 Nassau St., New York City. 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS—Modern First Editions. 
Autographed Letters. Bought and Sold. Monthly 
Catalog on request. WANTED: Lithographs by 


Currier & Ives. Correspondence solicited. 


HARRY STONE, 137 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS and BOOKS ON ART, COLLECTING, 
and ARCHAEOLOGY. Catalogue 73 free. Men- 
tion requirements. Commissions executed. FOYLES, 


121 Charing Cross Road, London, England. 


CADMUS BOOK SHOP, 312 West 34th St., New 

York. Many rare volumes on The West, The In- 
dians, Local History, Genealogy, Adventure. Cata- 
logues on request. 


WANTED—TO PURCHASE 


WANTED-—Old lithographs and prints of ships, race 

horses, country scenes, fires, military and naval 
battles, views of cities, historical chintz and powder 
horns engraved with maps and date. Early Ameri- 
can portraits and miniatures. Liverpool jugs bear- 
ing ships, maps, portraits, Masonic emblems. Cor- 


respondence invited. STEPHEN K. NAGY, 33 South 
18th Street, Philadelphia. 


OBSOLETE CURRENCY—Nebraska curios. Antique 
Pipes. Scandanavian items. N. T. THORSON, 
Omaha, Neb. 
WANTED—Historical and Conventional Glass Cup 
Plates. Send description and price. ALBERT C. 
MARBLE, 23 Beaver Street, Worcester, Mass. 


WANTED: American historical pictures, large or 
small size, in colors, also farm and hunting scenes. 


RENWICK C. HURRY, 6 West 28th St., N. Y. City. 


WANTED—A Grandmother's clock. In answering, 
tell maker and price. J. C. DERBY, Concord, N. H. 


July, 1924 


Small Advertisements under Classified Headings, 50c per line per insertion. 


FOR SALE 
RARE Sandwich and New England glass. Pair 
decorated lapis lazuli Bristol Mugs, a Child's 


Bristol Tea Set, old pine, maple and mahogany fur- 
niture; early 1700 Chest of Drawers, original brass- 
es; six-legged (carved) drop leaf dining table. Desks, 
small tables and stands. Old Brass Andirons, Can- 
dlesticks, etc. Rare shawls, choice Hooked Rugs, Ship 
Models. Good Pewter. Fine Currier and other prints. 
THE KINGSTON ANTIQUE SHOP, Kingston, Mass. 
RARE BELLPULLS—Old Beaded, Petitpoint, Cross- 

stitch. Period 1780-1820. Old Staffordshire Orna- 


ment, Toby Jugs, Crystal Chandeliers, Samplers, 
Silver Lustre, Petit Point Pictures and Crosstitch. 
Prisms of all kinds. BOKIEN’S Antique-Curiosity 


Shop, 80 Monroe Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
RARE ANTIQUES, once removed from _ original 
owners: 200 Currier Prints, Glass, Brass, Pewter, 
Furniture, Coverlets, Homespun Linen, China, Lustre 
and Staffordshire. Genuine Antiques. Write your 
wants. Tourists welcome. MRS. E. P. ELITHARP, 
415 Sherman Street, Watertown, N. Y. 
SEND FOR my special typewritten lists on antiques 
of all kinds. Currier prints, early American manu- 
scripts and documents on Ships and Shipping. 


C. W. UNGER, Pottsville, Pa. 
SILHOUETTES—FEarly American, distinguished men. 


Prints, ivories, pewter, samplers, china and glass. 
Entire rooms furnished and decorated in early Amer- 
ican periods. MISS MARIE RUSSELL, 51 East 59th 
Street, New York City. 

MARTHA WASHINGTON Arm Chair, Tester Top 

Bed with fluted posts and original draping, very 
small Tavern Table. At FULLER HOMESTEAD, 
Hancock, N. H. Tel. 39—-2 Hancock. 


WANT THREE PRINTS—‘‘Fording the River” (N. 
Currier); ““The Last Rubber’ (Currier & Ives); 

“Hove to for a Pilot’ (N. Currier). State price and 

condition. Address R. E. L., care Antiquarian. 


BLACKSTONE ANTIQUE SHOP. Gateleg table, two 

drawers. Windsor Love Seat. Hepplewhite egg 
table, inlaid drawers. H. L. WILKINSON, Box 3.54 
Blackstone, Va. 


THE MAYFLOWER ANTIQUE SHOP, Northern 

Boulevard, Douglastown Park, Long Island, N. Y. 
Fine collection of American furniture, hooked rugs, 
china, glassware, old prints, etc. 


LOG CABIN ANTIQUES and Tea to Tourists—Lo- 

cated in the historical Finger Lakes Region, near 
the famous Watkins Glen. HAZEL H. HARPEND- 
ING, Dundee, N. Y. 


SET OF SIX Rush Bottom Hitchcock Chairs, 
seats, restored and in perfect condition. 

for use. Price $18.00 each. Send for photo. 

JOSEPH LACEY, 1034 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


new 


Ready 


IF INTERESTED in rare antique furniture, bottles 
and glassware, it will pay you to communicate 
with BARNEY FREEDMAN, South Front St., Quaker- 


town, Pa. 
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Minimum charge, $2.00. 


FOR SALE 
A LARGE COLLECTION of Authentic Southern 
Antiques.) MAUDE POLLARD HULL, 15 East 


Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 


I WILL SELL duplicates in my collection of Stafford- 
shire consisting of groups, figures and_tobies. 
Descriptive list on request. M. M., P. O. Box 1246, 


Boston, Mass. 


ee ——— ——— SeSeeeseFE 


SET OF 6—Walnut finished 5 slat ladder back chairs, 
with ball turned stretcher in front, about 15 years 
old, has new rush bottoms in perfect condition, ready 
for use. Price $22.00 each. Send for photo. 
JOSEPH LACY, 1034 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENUINE ANTIQUES in England. Every article 
guaranteed. Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century 
furniture, pictures, prints, Staffordshire, glass, etc. 


Fine quality goods, very reasonable prices. 


FLOREY’S, LTD., 31, Basil Street, London, England. 


EDITH BRUEN SHOPPE, Madison, New Jersey.— 

Duncan Phyfe sideboard; maple, pine, mahogany; 
china, luster, glass, prints. Engraving of the mar- 
riage of Pocahontas, by John McRae. Paintings: 
Burgess, P. Moran, Elliott, Lewis. 


SHERATON STYLE SIDEBOARD. Six Hepplewhite 

chairs. Jacobean chest, English antiques, pictures, 
prints. Books sought for and reported without charge. 
THE ANTIQUE STUDIO, 106 West Central Ave., 
Balboa, Calif. 


TUDOR LINEN KAS, English oak and ebony, carved, 

double doors; glassware; kitchen furnishings, etc. 
EMMA G. FITTS, 59 Winter St., Orange, Mass. 
On the Mohawk Trail. 


HAND NETTED FRINGE about 4 inches wide, 50c 

yard. Send for samples. Hand-knit spread, fringed 
three sides. Leaf design, $40. MARY A. SWEENEY, 
Colonial Place, Johnson City, Tenn. 


ANTIQUES FOR SALE—Moon table, ladder back, 

chair, dolphins, green sandwich vases, set of 
rare China. MRS. D. T. JOHNSON, 534 Locust St., 
Fall River, Mass. 


ALL PINE BUTLER’S SIDEBOARD, with four fluted 

columns, 73x20 inches. Write for description and 
price -to THORP’S ANTIQUE SHOPPE, 321 West 
Front Street, Plainfield, N. J. 


AARON WILLARD BANJO CLOCK (original), with 

bell alarm, for sale. For particulars communicate 
with J. ROBERT BOOMER, 103 Newbury St, Boston, 
Mass. 


DROPLEAF GATELEG TABLE, Walnut, 4x5 feet, 

oval top, 29 inches high; drawer each side; fine 
turning; all in good condition. N. S. LOCKWOOD, 
9 Westport Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


SPECIAL—DAGUERREOTYPE. of Henry Clay, ac- 
companied by important letter written by him. 


KATHARINE WILLIS, 272 Hillside Av., Jamaica, L.I. 


PAIR YORKSHIRE CHAIRS about 1600, Sheraton 
mahogany table; autograph letter Louise Philippe 
to Caroline Lincoln. THE ANTIQUE STUDIO, 106 


West Central Avenue, Balboa, Calif. 


In 


NEW YORK CITY 


J. Bibi & Son 59 West 8th St. 
Clifford & Lawton 373 Fourth Ave 
Ralph M Chait 19 Bast 56th Ste 
j; FE. Drake 14 West 40th St. 
French & Co. 5 East 56th St. 
E. Gottschalk 150 Lexington Ave. 
Heyman Bros. & Bold 812 Eighth Ave. 
Renwick C. Hurry 6 West 28th St. 
Mary Lent 9 East 8th St. 
J. Hatfield Morton, 229 East 37th St. 
Scott Stamp & Coin Co., 33 W. 44th 
Max Williams 538 Madison Ave. 
96th St. Art Shop, 737 Amsterdam Ave 


LONG ISLAND (New York City) 


Flushing, Ly I. 
amaica, [el 


Fred J. Peters, 
Katharine Willis, 
VIRGINIA 


Eleanor B. Burdette Richmond 


CALIFORNIA 


Mors, Inc. Los Angeles 


RHODE ISLAND 


Bristol Antique Shop, Bristol, R. I. 


“THE ANTIQUARIAN” GAINS DURING JUNE 


Directory of Display Advertisers 
‘The Antiquarian” for July 


NEW YORK STATE 
Wm. C. Waldron, Cherry Valley 


jas. & L.- Dean, New Hartford 
Katharine Willis, Port Chester, N. Y. 
Walter & Draper, Poughkeepsie 


Lesses & Soskin Buttalow Nia Ye 


NEW JERSEY 


Wilmer Moore, Hopewell, N. J. 
Reid’s Antique & Auction Galleries 
Trenton, N. J. 


ENGLAND AND CANADA 


London 
Calgary, Alb., Canada 


Spurr & Swift, 
Tea Keitle Inn, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. & Mrs. M. S. Jacobs, Allentown 
David B. Missimer, Manheim 
Oermead Farm, West Chester 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Martha deHaas Reeves, 
Stephen K. Nagy, 


Philadelphia Antique Co., Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 


Joseph Lacy, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Collins, Branford, Conn. 


Lerby’s Antique Shop, Concord, N. H. 

A Ee Carroll East Hartford, Conn. 

The Sasco Shop, Fairfield, Conn. 

H. E. Burgess, Greenwich, Conn. 

Spinning Wheel Shop, 

Greenwich, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Bernstein, 
Nellie S. Lockwood, 
La Grange & Co., 


Marie G. Armstrong, West Haven, Ct. 
Alfred M. Uhler, Concord, Mass. 
H. & G. Berks, Dorchester, Mass. 


Fitchburg Antique Shop, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


W. B. Spaulding, Haverhill, Mass. 
Louise R. Reader, Lowell, Mass. 
Welch’s Antique Shop, Lynnfield, Mass. 
J. Hatfield Morton, Nantucket, Mass. 
Old Witch House, Salem, Mass. 
William A. Dick, Jr., Springfield, Mass. 
Edgar E. Mead, Springfield, Mass. 
Charles F. Timmins, 
Shrewsbury Centre, 
Alton L. Dean, 


Stephen Van Rensselaer, 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Mass. 
Taunton, Mass. 


During the months of June, July and August most magazines 


expect a drop in advertising and new subscribers. 
hardly hoped to ke an exception to the 


. 99 
rian 


“The Antiqua- 


general rule, 


and felt if we did as well as the preceding month we would be fully 


satisfied. 


Nothing of the kind, however, has occurred. On the contrary, 
up to and including June 20—when this is written—our total new 
subscribers have exceeded the total subscriptions for both April and 
May, and the end is not yet—ten days remaining of the month. 


INTRODUCE “THE ANTIQUARIAN” TO YOUR FRIENDS 


Each month articles on Glass, Furniture, China, Old Prints, etc., 


appear. 


They are both instructive and interesting. 


SPECIAL PRICES—GOOD UP TO MAY 30 


These prices are Wholesale to Dealers—Cash with order 5% off. 
Satisfaction, or money back, 


No. 119 - No. 104 
17 inches tall 10 inches tall. 


BARGAINS IN 
ANTIQUE BRASS | 
REPRODUCTIONS 


Fire Sets, Door 
Send for Folders 


No, 177 
6 inches tall 


A full line of Candlesticks, Lanterns, 
Knockers, etc., to be seen at our place. 
showing some of our goods. 


PRICES ON THE ABOVE 


Subject to change. 


We furnish our Brass in the plain shiny finish or in the 
Hand Chased, and in Decorated on Chased. 


No. Plain’ Chased. Decorated 
119—Candlesticks, per pair $10.95 $18.75 $19.75 
104—Candelabra, per pair 3.95 

177—Wall Sconces, per pair 2.95 5.95 6.95 


Cash Must Accompany All Orders 


Other shapes and sizes in stock. Prices in proportion. 
Five per cent off for Cash, Private buyers invited. 


J. BIBI & SON 
59 West 8th Street - New York City 


HEYMAN BROTHERS & BOLD 


PRINTERS and BINDERS 
of Fine Catalogs 


FOR BOOKSELLERS 
AND ART DEALERS 


Small Editions for Authors 
e 7 e 


812 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY _ 


Circle 4822 or 9520 


ANTIQUES 
All Kinds of Antiques 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


LESSES & SOSKIN 
17 WADSWORTH ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


J. HATFIELD MORTON 
American Antiques 
Large and Small Stocks of Antiques Bought 
for Cash 
THE, OLD CURIOSIZY SHOP 
13 Centre Street - Nantucket, Mass. 


SCOTT’S POSTAGE.STAMP 
CATALOGUE 
1924 Edition 


Giving the date of 
issue, color, shape and 
value of every Postage 
that has 
been issued by any Gov- 


stamp ever 


ernment in the World, 
with 
nearly every 


illustrations of 
type of 
the 
price at which most of 
them 
chased, used or unused, 
of Scott Stamp & Coin 
Co,, Etd: 


stamp, and giving 


may be pur- 


United States and Foreign Stamps are illustrated in 
accordance with the new law. 


PRICES 

Cloth Bound 
Cloth Bound, Thumb Indexed_____~_ $2.00 

Forwarding charge extra. Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th Street, New York 


There’s a New Shop ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


It’s a KATHARINE WILLIS Antique Shop 
321 Boston Post Road, Port Chester, N. Y. 
(About midway between Rye and Port Chester) 
This Shop will specialize in furniture, 
Glass, fine China, Currier Prints, Pewter, Hooked Rugs, and 
many other rarities as they come along. 


rare early American 


Motoring up the Historic “Post Road on your antiqueing 
trip this summer a real treat awaits you in viewing these 
treasures. 

The “glory” of the well established shop at Jamaica is un- 


diminished—many new and lovely things coming all the time. 


ANTIQUES BOUGHT 
Write me what you have, with the prices, if you please. 
KATHARINE WILLIS 
272 Hillside Ave., Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 


JAMES F. DRAKE, INC. 


14 West 40th Street 


New York 


FIRST EDITIONS 
RARE BOOKS 
AUTOGRAPHS 


Catalogs Issued 
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I BUY 
N. CURRIER and CURRIER & IVES 
PRINTS 
NAVAL 
WHALING 
CIVIL WAR 
PRESIDENTS 


MEXICAN WAR 

GLIPPER SHiks 

HISTORIC SCENES 

AMERICAN HOME LIFE 

SPORTING AND CAMPING 

AMERICAN RURAL SCENES 

VIEWS OF AMERICAN CITIES 

FISHING, HUNTING, SHOOTING 
PRAIRIE, INDIAN AND WESTERN LIFE 


Send lists, stating size, prices and condition. 


PLEASE NOTE—I MAKE NO OFFERS 


FRED J. PETERS 


384-386 BROADWAY FLUSHING, L. If. 
(Murray Hill) 


Telephones Flushing 5667 and 0554-W 


PERIOD FURNISHINGS 


A quick reference guide to all styles in 
Furniture and Furnishings 


An Encyclopedia of Furniture, Furnishings, 
Decorations. Contains 2,731 illustrations, 266 
pages, size 9% x 12; 112 fabric illustrations 
covering all periods; 360 illustrations of chairs 
alone; 800 of carvings, design details, table 
tops, chair legs, etc.; 800 design motifs of fur- 
niture, walls and ceilings, also 65 interiors. 
1922 edition, $7.50 postpaid. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCUAR 


CLIFFORD & LAWTON 
373 Fourth Avenue New York 


MEAL RO Y= le be Ney 
9 East 8th St., New York City 
(Near Fifth Avenue) 


FOREIGN and AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES 


Phone—STUYVESANT 4115 
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WE HAVE FOR SALE 


Collections of Spanish, Italian, French and 
Austrian Rock Crystals of antiquity, Jeweled 
and Carved Ivories, Enameled Silver, plain old 
Silver, signed Bronzes, genuine antique Period 
Furniture from Louis XIII (1601 to 1643) up 
to and including the Nineteenth Century. Also 
Gros Point and Petit Point Furniture. 


Ship Models for Collectors and Decorators 
(Collection totals 120 Models) 


Antique Tapestries, Porcelain, Old Textiles, 
Old Wrought Iron Lanterns and Gates, 
Spanish Altar Ornaments, Objects 
d’Art, Cabinet Pieces. 7 


COLLECTORS ARE INVITED TO INSPECT 
OUR ESTABLISHMENT 


Tourists Are Always Welcome 


MORS, Inc. 


2228 West 7TH St., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


OLD WITCH HOUSE 
31014 Essex Street - Salem, Mass. 
A. GRACE ATKINSON, Prop. 

A. Loree Collen game 
RARE CHINA, FURNES 
and GLASS 
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“THE SCRAP BAG” ; 


on Lower Warner 
® New Hampshire 
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